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Preface 


I * w lııritviduals significantly alter the course of history. Fewer stili modify 
llı« mu|) of the wor!d. Hardly anyone can be credited vvith creating a 
imlimi slate. Mohammad Ali Jinnah did ali three. Hailed as “Great Leader” 
ı t,*ı mlil-l-Azam) of Pakistan and its first governor-general, Jinnah virtually 

.I'ircd (hat country into statehood by the force of his indomitable will. 

M İn | ılııce of primacy in Pakistan’s history looms like a lofty minaret över 
ılı* ıiclııovements of ali his contemporaries in the Müslim League, Yet Jin- 
Mnlı lıc}.;un his political career as a leader of India’s National Congress and 
Mniıl ıılU m* YVorld War I remained India’s best “Ambassador of Hindu- 
Mm».I lın Uııity.” As enigmatic a figüre as Mahatma Gandhi, more powerful 
ılı m Pımdit Nehru, Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah was one of recent history’s most 
ı lım hııııılic Icaders and least known personalities. For more than a quarter 

• ıılııı \ I lıııve been intrigued by the apparent paradox of Jinnah’s strange 
'İm \ vvlıloh has to date never been told in ali the fascinating complexity of 
i' In ılllmıt light and tragic darkness. 

Mmn poople have helped make this book possible. To the late Lord Louis 

II İMiınlbııtteıı I nm indebted for his having so generously given me a mora- 
11111 İn ılır lııst yenr of his life to recall personal meetings with and impres- 

• inıc. ul llımah. To Begüm Liaıpat Ali Khan I am equally indebted for her 
ı mı İm in lıospitnlily and assistance in Karachi. Professor Z. II. Zaidi of Lon- 
*1 11m l hılveısity ınost wıırınly oncouraged me to write this book more than a 
'I'' mİ' ıij’n and lıclped in maııy \vays; he shared his Jinnah letters with me, 
ıiml lıi'ı ınvıı eogeni ai'ticlcs, and intıoduced me to his old friend and one of 
111 m1.1 11 . closest collcııgııes, Mr. M. A. II. İspitimin, vvlıo vvas stili living in 
I 'Milmı tlır ıı. Vİ€'i«-( JıiLiıcollor Slı (’yril lleııry Philips of l .ondon Unlver- 
•Hs I iıııllv ıiNNİNİcıl ine dıırltıg ille eıııly slııges of ıııy long sonrch for Jitıtıalı. 
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My dear friend, the late Professor B. N. Pandey of London, helped by in- 
viting me to participate in his “Leadership in South Asia” seminar in 1974. 
Warmest thanks to my mentor, Professor Holden Furber, for inspiration 
and generous criticism. 

Professor Sharif al Mujahid, the director of the Quaid-i-Azam Academy 
in Karachi, was most generous in assisting me during my visit to Pakistan 
in 1980 as a Fellow of the American Institute of Pakistan Studies. I thank 
him and AIPS Director Professor Hafeez Malik for ali of their invaluable 
help. I gratefully acknowledge the aid provided by the AIPS and its board 
in awarding me a fellowship to complete my reseaıch in Pakistan. My sin- 
cere thanks also to Dr. Charles Boevve, Mr. Arshad, Mr. Afaqi, and Akbar, 
of the United States Educational Foundation in Islamabad for their kind 
hospitality. 

Dr. A. Z. Sheikh, the director of the National Archives of Pakistan, and 
his fine staff were most cooperative in opening the full resources of their 
archives to me during my visit to Islamabad. I am especially grateful to 
Mr. S. M. ikram, the microfilming and photostating officer of the NAP, for 
expediting the filming of Jinnah papers for me. Vice-President Khalid 
Shamsul Haşan of the National Bank of Pakistan in Karachi was most help- 
ful in granting me full and immediate access in his offîce and home to the 
excellent Shamsul Haşan Collection of primary Jinnah papers. I am deeply 
grateful to him, and to Dr. M. H. Siddiqi, the director of the University of 
Karachi’s Freedom Movement archives, who introduced me to his very im- 
pressive collection. 

My continuing gratitude and appreciation to the librarian and staff of 
the excellent India Office Library in London, with special thanks to Deputy 
Archivist Martin Moir and to Dr. Richard Bingle, both of whom were sin- 
gularly helpful in steering me toward new material. For this book I have 
interviewed a great number of Jinnah’s colleagues and contemporaries in 
Pakistan, India, and Great Britain, as well as in the United States, över the 
past fifteen years; and although there is not space to mention each by name, 
I wish to thank them ali for helping me to better understand this singularly 
secretive and complex man. 

To the Rt. Hon. S. S. Pirzada, the minister of law of Pakistan and chair- 
man of the Quaid-i-Azam Biography Committee, my sincere thanks for 
sharing with me his personal memories and writings on the Quaid-i-Azam. 
To Admiral S. M. Ahsan I am most vvarmly indebted for lıistoric insights 
and generous hospitality. My grateful appreciation also to Mimi Mümtaz 
Danltana, Sardar Slıaukat Hayat, Justieo Javid lql)nl, Brig. N. A. Ilusııiıı, 
form er Chlef Minister of SInd Mümtaz Ali Hlnılto, lorırıer Kıırachi Muyor 
Uııslılın Hııza, ımd fomıor Ambıı.s.sudor Mohuııııııud MtiNmır, lor ıııuııy liolp- 
l'ııl lımlglıİN (’oııournlııg Jlıımılı'îi persoııulllv. 


1 11 I ,«dy Dhanavati Rama Rao, Srimati Pupal Jayakar, and Srimati Sheela 
t a11a I nııı deeply indebted for singularly sensitive keys to the character not 
m 1 1\ ol Jinnah, but of his wife and daughter as well. I thank Ved Mehta 
!"i lınılııg with me his father’s memory of Jinnah. I am most thankful to 
l'ınlı ’mii l'iızlur Rahman for recalling ali that he did about Jinnah, and to 
l'ııılı' hm ıı- Khalid Bin Sayeed for his help. Many colleagues and students 
•il Ilır Iİnlversity of California have helped me stay the course in this long 

• un lı, mal I especially thank Professors Damodar Sar Desai, Nikki Keddie, 
İnim S Gulbraith, H. Arthur Steiner, Steven Hay, Peter Loewenberg, and 
Uı mı İl Poonıvvala. For the past decade and a half, my seminar students 
linin jiıiNod ııscful questions about Jinnah, each stimulating deeper investi- 
n ,11 imi Inlo lıis life and motivations; and for this I especially thank Ravi 
I ılkı, |mın Gole, Roger Long, Anand Mavalankar, David Kessler, Sasha 
|ıtıııul, Naşir Klıan, Rajan Samtani, and Professor Saleem Ahmad. 

I spoko ınany times by phone with Jinnah’s only daughter, Mrs. Dina 
W in lı ıi İn 1980 I was to have intervievved her at her Madison Avenue 

• Ii nlini ni in Manhattan, but unfortunately, perhaps because of her acute 
«İn iii'hn or lllness, the meeting was canceled at the last moment. One ques- 
ıimi 'ılır uskod in a conversation has often echoed in my memory as illustra- 
11 ' ı ol ihrlr relationship, “Why so much interest in my father’s life, after ali 
Ilıtan 1 vi’iırs?" Mrs. Wadia’s only son, Nusli, was unavailable to meet with 
mı m liııınbuy, both in 1978 and in 1982, but he did write: “My grand- 
I ıil İn ı ille d vvhcn I was four. . . . My memory of him is vague indeed.” 
Niı«ll -ı lutlıor wııs eqı.ıally elusive, writing from Switzerland in 1982 to in- 

.. llı.ıt "As Mr. Jinnah disapproved of my marriage to his daughter 

.Itp.lf HIM grounds [Wadia was born a Parsi and converted to Christian- 

• ı | I hu w very little of him & therefore regret I cannot help. . . . My 
dıiıi|i ı lılı , r w un too young to ıeınember him & savv little of him so there would 
İn mı um' lıı conta etin g her.” In 1980, Jinnah’s last surviving sister was bed- 
ı hMı n in Kııntdıl; I was unable to see her, and she died shortly after my 
h Kil ilime, 

I ılın uf my editör, Nancy Lane, and my copy editör, Kathy Antrim, for 
ıln n lırlji lıı brlnging this book to press, and I thank Kate Wittenberg as 
.11 I.. Kıı yo | Aut man, who typed the manuseript, and to my friend Elaine 
Milim ıvlıo so klıully photogınphed me, heartfelt thanks. 

U İm my dcıırcsl wlfc, wlıo has nurtured, sustained, and inspired me 
imi m\ vvnıle. Ilınuıghoııi İliç past llıirty years, I confess that no good thiııg 
I hum eveı done or vvrltloıı vvmıld lıııve bcen possible vrithout her co- 
.«ıı11 imi inilip. 


I ın Aiihi'İİ'n 
kıuı/eiıt/ım IİJH’I 


S. W. 
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Karachî 


İmli mi liıiiTİNİers, and benchers rushing in and out of Lincoln’s Inn no\va- 
|h ı 11 * I\ f l nice* at the oil painting, hung since July 1965, on the stone wall 

m' 11 ıl m ı ..e to their Great Hail and Libıary in London. Those who do 

İimi «ııımli'i vvlıy on earth the gannt, unsmiling face of “M. A. Jinnah, 

..t.I Hı st Governoı-General of Pakistan” should be staring down at 

i ... I .ili llılıı, monocled, astrakhan-capped, the portrait’s subject was, so 
ıl.. ■ 11111 11 1 lıuv, srcıırcd to its frame attests, “bom 25 December 1876 and 
ilini II ’n | ıl < ı ı ıl m t 1948.” Nothing more is revealed of M. A. Jinnah’s history. 

I İn .mvınnıiN nıllsl. eaptured his upright, unbending spirit, as well as his 

Im|.M. 111 *. 11 • İli elothes, yet Jinnah’s face is almost as enigmatic and spare 

|| Ilın «lılıılııp, bmss plıılc beneath. His eyes, opened wide, are piercing; his 
lı, ■ 111 « 1 11 1 \ . lı im ‘i I, fomıidaMe. One would guess that he was a man of few 
pftni "•'. ı eıısllv thwnrted or defeated. But why is he there-in so honored 

• |*l..ilmi lııtllovved wall of British jurisprudence? 

• m ılın llıınuvom stairs of stone that supported Queen Victoria and 
||m Mn|ı ıh ». nnioııi'ııgo vvhon she came to dedicate that Great Hail and oak- 
ı mu .I I ıl.ı us in 1845 are two portraits of Englishmen who obviously do 

I .. Mı W İllinin llrnıy Mimle was baron of the Exchequer, a judge of 

ılı • um.i, i I. ,ı., m id a bnnclıer, one of four officers elected to administer 

' m ıln hm I mil Altlım* llobhoııse was legal member of the Executive 
i ı mu ıl ,,l Im1 1,1 n Vlrerny in 1875, the yoar Prime Ministeı* Benjamin Dis- 
I II lı | ı .li nini (,)ııneıı Viclorin lo udd “Empıess of India” to her regalia. 

I .Mı. Inııh İlmik M. A. |i.. porlrait, like horsoguards, their un - 

ı İmi m, i,,. ı,i ıı ring ıılınıd. Tlıesc alsı» senin ııppropricıte lo the setting, for 
inil İn I III 1 1 Mm ınıglllrıı, «»Ilı) VVII». "I .Ol'll Oİ Appritl ili ( )>*< 1İİlilI*y*’ IUUİ 110t 

ini ıı I., m İni İmi in.m «t, vvlıllo llıo ol her luıınoi'lııllzns Slr Knmcl« Heni'y 
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Goldsmit, “First Jewish Barrister,” bencher and member of Parliament. 
Jinnah, however, held no ofBce at Lincoln’s Inn, nor was he ever elected to 
Parliament or appointed to pıeside över any British court, nor did he even 
serve on the cabinet of a single British viceroy. 

Yet the story of Jinnah’s unique achicvemcnt \vas so inextricably the 
product of his genius as a barrister, perhaps the greatest “native” advocate 
in British Indian history, that his portrait richly deserves the place of high 
honor it holds. During the last decade of his life, in fact, Jinnah may have 
been the shrewdest barrister in the British Empire. He was certainly the 
most tenacious. He crossed svvords with at least as many great British-born 
as Indian barristers, defeating them ali in his single-minded pleas for Paki¬ 
stan. He bumed out his life pressing a single süit, yet by winning his case he 
changed the map of South Asia and altered the course of world history. 

Jinnah (in Arabic, “wing” as of a bird or army) was born a Shi’ite Müslim 
Khoja ( Khıcaja, “noble”). Disciples of the Isma’ili 1 Aga Khan, thousands of 
Khojas fled Persian persecution to Western India, among other regions, be- 
tween the tenth and sixteenth centuries. The exact date of the flight of 
Jinnah’s ancestors is unknown, but as a minority community within İslam, 
itself a religious minority in India, the Khojas of South Asia remained doubly 
conscious of their separateness and cultural difference, helping perhaps to 
account for the “aloofness” so often noted as a characteristic quality of Jin¬ 
nah and his family. Khojas, like other mercantile communities the world över, 
hovvever, traveled extensively, were quick to assimilate new ideas, and ad- 
justed with relative ease to strange environments. They developed linguistic 
skills and sharp intelligence, often acquiring considerable wealth. Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Hindu merchant (bania) family, by remarkable coincidence, 
settled barely thirty miles to the north of Jinnah’s grandpaıents, in the State 
of Rajkot. Thus the parents of the Fathers of both India and Pakistan shared 
a single mother tongue, Gujarati, though that never helped their brilliant 
offspring to commımicate. 

Jinnah’s father Jinnahbhai Poonja (born c. 1850), the youngest of three 
sons, married Mithibai, “a good girl” of his own community, 2 and soon 
rnoved with his bride to Sind’s grovving port of Karachi to seek his for tüne. 
After completion of the Suez Canal in 1869, Karachi enjoyed its first modern 
boom as British India’s closest port, only 5,918 nautical miles from South- 
ampton, two hundred miles nearer than Bombay. The population was as yet 
uııder 50,000, a far ery from tim nıoro Ihım 6 milllon vvlıo Inhabit that pre- 
mlar clty o I PııklNlıııı lodııy, but enlerprislng yoııng peoplcı, İlke Jinnufıbhai 
tınıl Mlllıibııi, (InHsi'd to İlil muııU'lpallty’H eomıııtırdııl Imart, puUllııg ıılong 


I' \ IIAI :ı 

Ih itli banks of the Lyaree River. There Jinnahbhai rented the second floor 
npıırlınent of a three-story house, Wazir Mansion (since rebuilt and made 
İnin u national monument and museum), in the bustling cotton mart on 
Nmvnham Road stili cluttered with camels and laden with bales of raw 
nıllnıı, 

I Inrtî som etime in the 1870’s Mohammad Ali Jinnah was the first of seven 
^ lıllıİren born to Mithibai and her husband.® Certificates of birth and death 
""ic not issued by Karachi’s municipality prior to 1879, and though Jinnah 
m İnler life would claim December 25, 1876, as his true date of birth, the 
lıIrlİKİay oflîcially celebrated throughout Pakistan, there is reason to doubt 
Ilı jııouracy. Unlike Hindus of comparable wealth and social status, who 
» mılıl have been careful to record the precise date and moment of a child’s 
bu ılı lor astrological purposes, Muslims generally did not concern them- 
m, İm •( vvlth birthdates and no records were kept prior to their enrollment in 
m pulıllc* school. The register preserved at the first such school Jinnah at¬ 
lı Hileci, llıe Sind Madressa-tul-Islam of Karachi, notes October 20, 1875, as 
ile lılrlh date of “Mahomedali Jinnahbhai.” 4 

Al lılrlh, in fact, “Mamad” (his pet name at home) was “small and 

• ı ıl lılf devoted sister Fatima (July 31, 1893-July 9, 1967) recalled. “His 

İten İl lı oınıscd concern as he weighed a few pounds less than normal.” 5 
' lıiııiıtcl vvas approximately six when his father hired a private tutor to start 
lıi m miii on nlphabets and mathematics, but the boy proved “indifferent” to 
'l m Ilı "i. "positively loathed” arithmetic, and could not wait to go outdoors 
HN '"imi us lıi.s lutor arrived. Those private lessons were one indicator of how 
|ı.ilil ilmi Poonja’s business had prospered by the early 1880’s. The annual 

ılı o > ol Kıırııchıs trade almost doubled since he had arrived scarcely a 

• I' ı "ılı emlicr, dimbing to above 80 million rupees. Jinnahbhai handled ali 

.in uf pıuduce, cotton, wool, hides, oil-seeds, and grain for export, and 

Mımelıesier manufactured piece-goods, metals, and refined sugar imports 
mı-' ılıe lııısy port. Business was so good, in fact, with profits soaring so high, 
ilmi lıe berıune a “banker and money-lender” as well for his customers. 
ı 'i piiı Islııın’s prohibition against lending or borrowing money at interest, 

..I ini'. wııs elearly how Jinnahbhai made his fortune, and subsequently 

İnil II. 

I I ıiı İv m 1887, Jlnnahbhai’s only sister, Manbai, who had married an even 
ııımı ,m ı ev,İni Klıojıı ııaıııed Peerbhai and lived in metropolitan Bombay, 

.. in vl.sil. Mıımıtd lovod Auntio’s witty, vivacious, cosmopolitan good 

i".. .mel •dır in lıını ademi her brlgl.it, hnndsome yonııg nephew. “Night 

"Hm nlglıl," l*'ul i mu rrmcmborod, Mııııbai told them "wonderfi.il tales of 

11 iı <nıd llıe llylııg rm pel, of jlm and drngons." Shr lııred Maınıul bitek to 
M.Imy w itli her timi yom. Introdııdng hini İn Ilır great dty timi \viin to 
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become his chosen home most of his adult life. Even as provincial Karachi s 
eommercial houses clung in those days “to Bombay as the ivy clings to the 
o ak/’ 6 Jinnah followed his Aunt Manbai, who must have symbolized for him 
the beauty, glamor, and endless fascination of that presidency Capital. 

Little is known of Mamad’s life in Bombay during his first tantalizingly 
brief visit to the big city, as far advanced culturally from Karachi as the 
latter was from Paneli village. He lived with Auntie and was enrolled at 
school, but whether it was at the Müslim Anjuman-i-Islam as Fatima re- 
called, or in the secular Gokul Das Tej Primary School as his secretary, Mr. 
M. H. Sayyid, reported, 7 remains uncertain. Perhaps he attended both 
schools, joining the latter after quitting the foımer. 

Young Jinnah’s tolerance for formal education was never high. Sitting at 
home, learning things by rote, was bad enough. It is not hard to imagine 
that spirited young brain rebelling inside a typical Indian primary school 
classroom. Especially in Bombay. India’s most beautiful port was adomed 
with crescent beaches of white sand topped by lofty palisades sprouting 
royal palms. The usually placid sparkling waters of Back Bay were dotted 
with sugar-loaf islands. In spacious covered bazaars like Cravvford Market, 
Englishmen and their ladies strolled amid the world’s riches, ali on display, 
ali for sale. Round the Maiden and Oval, the high court, and the university 
he must have gaped in awe at the Victorian gothic monuments to ali that the 
British raj and its modeınization brought to India. Elphinstone Circle and 
the town hail, the imperial bank, and chamber of commerce building were 
doubtless included in the many carriage tours Auntie aıranged for her young 
visitor’s delight on their holidays. Had he rusticated in Karachi for another 
decade before visiting Bombay, Jinnah might well have been persuaded 
simply to follow in his father’s footsteps, content with inheriting the boom- 
ing provincial business of Jinnahbhai Poonja and Company. But having seen 
Bombay he would never forget it, and though he went back to Karachi after 
little more than six months, it was hardly out of boredom with his new en- 
vironment. 

His mother, Fatima noted, “had been miserable” without her “darling 
son.” Mamad enrolled in the Sind Madressa on December 23, 1887, but a 
few years later his name was “withdrawn” from the roster because of long 
absence.” 8 He enjoyed ıiding his father s Arabian horses more than doing 
arithmetic, and he cut classes regularly with his fıiend, Karim Kassim, to 
gallop off on “adventures” across Sind’s baıren sands. Mamad ‘ loved horses, 
as he did “minarets and domes.” He liked reading poetry, too, but at his own 
pace and leisure, not harnessed to any Kanu-lıi pedagogmuş lesson plan, 
jinnah was never inlimiduled by uıılltorily. nor wa,s I»’ «’iısy l<> eontrol, even 
t| N il ( İIİİIİ, IIU pıireıı İn Neni lılıtı lo Kumelıl's ruhıshr Clı riNİ U»n MInnIoii High 


l. (II (I III 

huni on I aıvvrence Road, elose to home, in the hope that that might prove 
'• nnne eongenial stimulus for his restless mind. He stayed only a few 

..Ih'*, lıovvever, and perhaps the legacy of that Mission school was to stim- 

nlnle hı-, İn teres t in and attraction to the importance of December 25. 

I'v IMIJO business was good enough for Jinnahbhai Poonja to buy his own 
"hılıles ııııd several “handsome carriages.” His firm was closely associated 
-> ııh Ilır leııding British managing ageney in Karachi, Douglas Graham and 

.... Siı- Frederick Leigh Croft, Graham’s general manager may have 

Inlııu’il« mİ his job with his baronetey. Sir Frederick’s influence on Jinnah’s 
lıl. \viin, Iııdecd, so significant that it is unfortunate so little is known of 
hini A "kinsvvoman” remembered Croft, thirty-two at the time, as a 
lı.ı. İnim ııııd “sonıething of a dandy, with a freshly picked camation in his 
bııllımlıole cneh morning; a reeluse and a \vit, uncomfortable in the presence 
"I . I.ıldıen, whom he did not like.” 9 And a decade later, this thumbnail de- 
> ıİpiInıı might also süflice for his provincial appıentice, though instead of 
ıh. ■ .ıt milimi, Jinnah cho.se a monocle, boırovved from another of his British 
"(".I. K <ı| lıigh style, Joseph Chamberlain. Sir Frederick obviously liked 
''bu.mil llılnktng highly enough of his potential to recommend the young 

m. ııı ini mı upprenticeship to his home office in London in 1892. That single 
!■ 'l*' 1,1 I .undon lifted young Jinnah from provincial obscurity into the oıbit 

• ■I IhilİNİı lınperiul prominence, accessible at that time to fewer than one in 
*ı "illllnıı lııdians. Paradoxically, Karachi proved a far better launehing pad 
1,11 liııımlm. raiTer than Bombay would have been, since there were hun- 

• I* * * 1 1 ' (II not llıousands) of young men in Bombay at least as well con- 

.1 İl ııot as bright as Jinnah, ali of whose parents doubtless tried to 

• "in im r mnı İlke Croft there to do as much for their sons. Karachi, how- 
1 M Iıııd ıınly one Jinnah. 

W hm lıls mother learned of her favorite child’s latest travel plans, she 
• 1,1,1 onI lıilleıiv against the trip. Bombay with Auntie had been far enough, 

""! .. ton long a separation. Now London? Alone and for two years at 

I* " '* I " her İl vvas onl of the question, impossible, and intolerable—perhaps 
İniııllİmi İnici her she vvould never see him again. Her tears, imprecations, 

1 "• I m ..... s conliııned for weeks, but Jinnah had made up his mind. His 

.Il"'i ««»ıılıl mil clıaııge il. Finali/, “after much persuasion,” she sur- 

.I' mİ, liHiM'iıtiııg- oıı one condition. “England,” she said, “was a dan- 

.. ceninin lo seııd un rınıııanied and Iıandsome young man like her 

mı ı'ııuııc llııgjlsh girl ıııiglıl lııre lıiın into marriage and that would be a 

.h İm İle | ııımılı Poonja laıniK ," 1 " İle prolestcd al first, yet saw how 

.. II ıııeıml lo lıeı ııııd liııııllv "lıc'llııved like an obedioııt son,” accepting 

luı ıiııııngnd ımırrlage us Ilıe priee ol lıls passnge lo Knghmd. Mis mother 
b'iııiıl m Millulıle Klıojıı girl Iıı l’ııııell vlllııge. I'oııi’leen •yeni <»lcI Isınibııi, "ıı 
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good girl,” as she herself had been. The matchmakers and parents decided 
everything for Jinnah and his bride, even as young Gandhis parents had 
done a few years before, the way countless other teenage Indian couples 
\vere married in the nineteenth century. 

“Mohammad Ali was hardly sixteen and had never seen the girl he was 
to marry,” Fatima reported of the wedding. “Decked from head to foot in 
long flowing garlands of flowers, he walked in a procession from his grand- 
father’s house to that of his father-iıı-law, where his fourteen year old bride, 
Emi Bai, sat in an expensive bridal dress, wearing glittering ornaments, her 
hands spotted with henna, her face spotted with gold dust and redolent with 
the fragrance of attar.” 11 How did young Jinnah feel about this stranger 
child bride? He really had no time in which to learn much about her. Only 
days after their marriage he sailed out of her life, never to see her again. 
Long before Jinnah would return from London, Emibai, like his mother, was 
dead. 

In January 1893, Jinnah left for England, “unaccompanied and unchap- 
eroned,” aboard a Pacific & Orient steamship. During that sea voyage he was 
befriended by an “elderly Englishman,” who “took to him like his own son, 
giving young Jinnah his London address when he disembarked at Marseilles. 
“During the next four years, whenever this Englishman came back to his 
native land from India he would cali my brother to his house and ask him 
to have a meal with him and his family,” recounted Fatima. 12 Mohammad 
Ali landed at Southampton, catching the boat train to Victoria Station. “Dur¬ 
ing the first few months I found a strange country and unfamiliar surround- 
ings,” he recalled. “I did not know a soul and the fogs and winter in London 
upset me a great deal.” ıs At Graham’s he sat at a small desk surrounded by 
stacks of account books he was expected to copy and balance. The agency’s 
head office was in the City of London near Threadneedle Street, a short 
walk from historic Guildhall, the Bank of England, and the old East India 
Company’s original headquarters along the River Thames on Leadenhall 
Street. Jinnah kept no diary and wrote no autobiography, as did Gandhi and 
Nehru, yet he must have felt at önce elated and depressed to find himself in 
the cold, remote, inspiring heart of the mighty empire into which he had 
been born. “I was young and lonely. Far from home. . . . Except for some 
employees at Grahams, I did not know a soul, and the immensity of London 
as a city vveighed heavily on my solitary life. . . But I soon got settled to 
life in London, and I began to like it before long. 1-1 

His father deposited money enough to his account in a British bank to 
alloNv Jinııah lo livo in London for three years, Theıo is no record of pre- 
oisoly how many hoiel rnoıııs or "hed and brenkfunt" stops ho rontod before 
ınovlnu iııto tim’ mottost ihrea-Ntnry housp ut 35 IUinnoII Hotul in Kmmtngton 


KARACHI 

that now displays the County Council’s blue and white ceramic oval show- 
Ing that the “founder of Pakistan stayed here in 1895.” Now rather run-down, 
that block of attached buildings must have looked quite fashionable in 
Jlıınah’s day. The flat he lived in was owned by Mrs. F. E. Page-Drake, a 
\vidow with “an attractive daughter who was about the same age” as Mo- 
hammad Ali and “liked my brother.” Perhaps to reassure herself, the spinster 
l'atima added, “but he was not the flirtatious type and she could not break 
fchrough his reserve.” 15 “She would sometimes arrange mixed parties in her 
ınother’s house, and among the various games she would organise was one 
lıı which the penalty for a fault was a kiss. Mohammad Ali always counted 
lılmself out of this kissing game. ‘One Christmas Eve/ he recalled, ‘Miss 
l’uge-Drake threw her arms around me as I was standing under some mistle- 
loc, the significance of which I did not then know, and said that I must kiss 
lıı t. T told gently that we too had our social rules and the mistletoe kiss was 
not one of them. She let me go and did not bother me again in this man- 
ıırr.' ” 16 Most puzzling perhaps about so innocuous an incident is why Miss 
llıınah should have considered it important enough to report in detail. Was 
II siınply a pmdish sister’s way of embellishing the historic record to keep 
İmi? great brother s image immaculate? 

|(nnah anglicized his name in London, replacing the cumbersome Mo- 
lııımmed Ali Jinnahbhai of Karachi with its streamlined British version, 
M A. Jinnah, which he first used for Crossing his Royal Bank of Scotland 
■ lıccks. He also traded in his traditional Sindhi long yellow coat for smartly 
lııllored Saville Row suits and heavily-starched detachable-collared shirts. 

I lifi lııll, lean frame was perfectly suited to display London’s finest fashions. 
|lıınah was to remain a model of sartorial elegance for the rest of his life, 

• ıırclully selecting the finest cloth for the 200-odd hand-tailored suits in his 
\vnrdxobe closet by the end of his life. As a barrister he prided himself on 
ıınver vvearing the same silk tie twice. The very stylishness of his attire ex- 
leııded to the tips of his toes, which were sheathed in smart two-tone 
lı ıiilıcr or suede. Few Englishmen ever developed as keen an interest in 
ılır.NS us did Jinnah. His perfect manners and attire always assured him 
ı ııtry into any of England’s stately homes, clubs, and palaces. Like Anthony 
t den and the Duke of Windsor, Jinnah became a model of fashion the woıld 
nvı ı , livaled among his South Asiaıı contemporaries only by Motilal Nehru. 

Mı. M. A. Jinnah did not take long to abandon the drudgery of his 
Gıalıaııı’s appreııliceslıip. İle arrived in London in Februaıy 1893 and on 
A|iril 25 of that year "pelitioned” Lincoln’s Inn and was “granted” permis- 
hİmı tu be (xensnl llıe I.ııliıı pnrtlon of the Preliminary Examination.” 17 
I lın gnıiııl and potty lıııes of London ıllslodged lıiın from his musty desk in 
llıe old elly, VVıılklııg lovvıird Ilır spIreN of W esi milisler, Jiıınuh »ttuiltorod 
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down Fleet Street, past Chancery Lane and the old Temple Bar, ınto the 
spacious fields of Lincoln's Inn, then stili baıed by winter’s bite but having 
the promise of forsythia, lilac, and wisteria. Halt a century later, addressing 
Karachi’s Bar he recalled, "I joined Lincoln’s Inn because there, on the main 
entrance, the name of the Prophet was included in the list of the great law- 
givers of the world.”‘‘ It was a fascinating trick of memory he played on 
himself, for no such inscription exists över the main, or indeed any other 
entrance of Lincoln’s Inn. nor did it then. What Jinnah recalled seeing, how- 
ever, was G. F. Watt’s fresco in Lincoln’s New Hail called “The Law Givers, 
depicting the Prophet with Moses, Jesus, and other great spiritual leaders of 
civilization. A London tour guide or Inn guard must have pointed out Mu- 
hammad’s visage within earshot of young Jinnah, who possibly decıded then 
that this was the Inn he would like most to attend. For orthodox (Sumu) 
Muslims, of course, any human depiction of the Prophet wa.s an anathema, 
heresy to iconodastic İslam. Jinnah’s message to Pakistan s young Sumıı 
barristers was naturally meant to be iuspirational, yet how could he admıt to 
them that the holy Prophet's image had early inspired him? Subconsciously, 
therefore, he deleted the face from memory, “inscribing” Muhammads 
“name” över Lincoln’s “main entrance” instead. 

Young Jinnah was fascinated by the glamorous world of politics that he 
glimpsed as often as possible from the visitor's gallery of Westminster's 
House of Commons. Lord Cross’s India Councils Act, passed after heated 
debate in 1892, stimulated the fiıst full-dress discussion of Indian afiaırs in 
London since 1888. That act introduced, albeit indirectly, the elective prm- 
ciple into British India’s constitution, thus serving as an historic thin-edge of 
the wedge of representative govemment that was soon to force öpen offi- 
cially dominated council chambers throughout British India. Jinnah himself 
soon was elected as one of Bombay’s representatives to Calcutta’s Central 
Legislative Council and later served for decades on New Delhi’s expanded 
assembly, where he played an important parliamentary role. 

The Liberal tide that brought William Gladstone back to 10 Downing 
Street for a third time in 1892 also carried Bombay Parsi Dadabhai Naorojı 
(1825-1917) into Parliament. Dadabhai, who had started a flrm in London 
and Liverpool in 1855, was elected to the House of Commons from Central 
Finsbıırv on a Liberal ticket by so slender a margin (three votes) that he 
was commonly called “Mr. Narrow-Majority” by his peers. To India’s youth, 
however, Dadabhai was the Grand Old Man of national politics, a ventable 
Indian Gladstone. Dadahlmi presided över the sccond session of the Indian 
Congress in 1880, crying out then: “No matta: what M is. Legislative Coun- 

Hls ur.Services ımtlılııg en.rafonned mitil Parliament nam» and 

eoımls moıtlfiealloın ol tim eslsllııg Ad», Nı.ı one »lııgle Konuta- İnalım 
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volt!<i is there in Parliament to teli at least what the native view is on any 
i|iıoNllon.” 19 Lord Salisbury, the ousted Tory prime minister, characterized 
l ı lı skinned Dadabhai as a “black man” during the campaign, a racist slur 
ilmi Imekfired, contributing to Parsi Dadabhai’s victory, The volunteer ward 
lı İn »ıs of energetic young Indians like Jinnah helped bring the voice of a 
lı mliııg Indian nationalist to echo through the mightiest chamber of the 
Ih İli.sh Empire. 

"II Dadabhai was black, I was darker,” Jinnah told his sister. “And if 
Ilı İn wns the mentality of the British politicians, then we would never get a 
İnli ıleal from them. From that day I have been an uncompromising enemy 

• ■I ali iorms of colour bar and racial prejudice.” 20 Jinnah listened from the 
I kııııınons gallery to Dadabhai’s maiden speech in 1893 and “thrilled” as he 
l'"iınl llıe Grand Old Man extol the virtues of “free speech.” As Jinnah noted, 

iline he was, an Indian, who would exercise that right and demand justice 
lnr İlin countrymen.” Without freedom of speech, Jinnah wisely understood 
mıv ıııılion would remain “stunted” or wither “like a rose bush that is planted 
lıı ıı |ılacc vvhere there is neither sunshine nor air.” 21 Thanks to Dadabhai’s 
lımplıing example, Jinnah entered politics as a Liberal nationalist, joining 
ı "iıgırss soon after he returned to India. 

I >lıl Jinnah embark upon his study of the law in preparation for a po- 
İHI' "I cıireer? No record survives of the thoughts that passed through his 
mimi in the spring of 1893. We know only that he did decide to sit for his 
lıııİ m go" preliminary examination, a “relatively simple” test for admission 
in llıe Inns of Court; he took it without the Latin portion and “passed” on 
M ıi S 1 '!>, 1893. Had he proerastinated he might not have been able to com- 
l'lı lı his legal apprenticeship, for next year a number of prerequisites were 
"I'ImiI ıı mİ (he process of professional legal certification was substantially 
l'inloııgnl. Jinnah’s funds would have run out before he finished his studies. 
Nhi i'iıııld İm have received any further support from home, since his father’s 

. .■ •h'tl to the vagaries of world market and monetary exchange eyeles 

ilmi plmıgnl Iııdia’s silver rupee into deep depression relative to British 
ı "M liMMİ.cd Ntorling after 1893, then collapsed, 

I M’iı il Jlnnahbhai Poonja could have afforded the luxury, it is doubtful 
ilmi lir vvmıld have contributed another rupee to his son’s support in Lon- 
’Imm I lir old ııııııı was “furious” when he learned of Jinnah’s impulsive de- 

• ı İmi İn »bandon his business caıeer. Nor is it very likely that Sir Frederick, 
mi mı\ nl his oldur» ııl Grnham’s home ofîice, would have lifted a further 

. . I" l"'lp llıls "Siııdlıi ııpstart inginle ." As Jinnah well knew, he was on 

his "'vıı, No pilin om of support remnlııod to İnil back upon. Nor would tlıis be 
dm oiılv Ilıım lıı İlli- Ilıtıl İm vvoııld (in d himself isolutod, eut off in so 
I 1 ' ilinim n |)0«iliou. Silil lir novor liıllnrd, uetlııg with surgleııl svvil’lncss to 
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alteı his career. If he had any fears or doubts about his future, he left no 
record of them. On June 25, 1893, he embaıfcd upon his study of the law at 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

Lincoln s Inn had a most imposing list of graduates and dropouts, inchıd- 
ing Thomas More, William Pitt, and half a dozen other British prime minis- 
ters from Lord Canning to Asquith. Two of Britain s greatest prime minis- 
ters, Disraeli and Gladstone, went there but neither completed his course of 
study. In 1893 when Jinnah enrolled, John Morley (1838-1923), who first 
entered Lincoln s premises thirty-one years earlier, was elected a bencher. 
Author of On Compromise, John Stuart Mills greatest disciple, Gladstone s 
Irish Home Rule secretary and Liberal lieutenant, “Honest John” (later 
Lord) Morley then had his most important half decade as secretary of state 
for India (1906-10) stili ahead of him. One of Britain’s most brilliant Lıb- 
erals, Morley became one of Jinnah’s heroes. The uncompromising idealistic 
fervor of On Compromise went through Jinnah’s mind like a fiame, 2 ig- 
niting his imagination with arguments such as that which insisted upon 
placing “truth” first among any choice of “principles.” Jinnah quoted Morley 
to student audiences later in life, and he personally tried to adhere to the 
Liberal ideals early imbibed from Lincoln s great bencher. 

M. A. Jinnah’s legal education was, with minör modification, the medi- 
eval guild apprenticeship method launched with the founding of Lincoln s 
Inn, which was named for the King’s Sergeant of Holborn, Thomas de Lin¬ 
coln, in the latter half of the fourteenth century. Records of that self-govern- 
ing society’s council meetings and business affairs have been preserved at 
the Inn’s library in annual “Black Books” since 1422, when the students ali 
stili lived within the Inn’s somber walls. After the enrolled number of stu¬ 
dents became too great to accommodate inside, the hostel tradition was only 
symbolically retained through the ı-equirement that ali students enrolled at 
a university eat a minimum of three dinners in the Great Hail, or those not 
enrolled, as in Jinnah’s case, eat six. The collegial environment of those din¬ 
ners, where barristers and benchers sat close enough to students to engage 
them in conversation, argument, or debate, was deemed an important aspect 
of legal training. For how better could young men sharpen their wits and 
develop forensic skills, after ali, than in debate with their guild elders? The 
conviviality of table talk was, moreover, a shortcut to friendshıp or an- 
tipathy, and if a young apprentice was alert as well as wise he soon learned 
what was best said or left unsaid in the company of lawyers. 

The Great Hail was used not only for dining, however, since “moots” 
and “bolts” were also lıckl there; barristers debating legal issues and ques- 
tions in tlıi! 1‘ormer, stmhmts followlng sull İn the bitter. The most important 
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ı li'inent in Jinnah’s legal education, however, was the two years of “reading” 
ııppnînticeship he spent in a barristers chambers. He would follow his mas¬ 
tı ı n professional footsteps outside chambers as well, through ali the corri- 

• lur, of Temple Court, up every creaking stair of Holborn’s crowded pubs. 
'Vltlı slight exaggeration one might say that if, in addition to the above, a 
'•tlglıt la d read William Blackstone’s Commeniaries on common law he 

• ""1*1 cram enough information into his head to pass the final examination 
|n loı to admission to the Bar. Jinnah’s class stili belonged to that old school 
nl Voung gentlemen who were deemed fit for a career in law as long as they 

I no w the jargon, dressed properly, and ate with the right utensils. 

VVhen he was not in chambers or dining in Great Hail, Jinnah passed 
"nıelı () f his time in London strolling or studying in the book-lined Reading 
Mnom ol the British Museum, a Mecca for scholars the \vorld över. On Sun¬ 
ilin n, when that haven closed, he went at times to Hyde Park corner at the 
Mutlıltı Arch to listen to the open-air oratory of anyone who had a box to 

. .. npon and the courage to speak his mind on any subject. Irish Home 

llolr \vıi8 one of the burning issues of the day, and Irish Parliamentary party 
M I 1 . Alfred Webb, whom Jinnah had heard from Westminster’s gallery, 
"Irctfd to preside över the Madras Congress in 1894. “I hate tyranny 
"" 1 "pi'i't'sslon wherever practised, more especially if practised by my own 
G"v i'iımont, lor then I am in a measure responsible,” Webb said to his 
I• ı• 1 11111 ııiıdlence that December. And until the "Irish question” was resolved, 
İ m 'ılılnııl YVebb insisted, India, like the rest of the British Empire, would 
"Ilı ı İni l’arliament “is paralysed with . . . the affairs of under five mil- 
*«"|"| "I pi'oplc, and ministries ıise and fail on the question of Ireland rather 

II " H"’iıt Iınperial interests.” 23 It was an important lesson for Jinnah, one 

. .. uııst iously assimilated during those early lonely years in London, of 

İm" ıı Mimli ıninority and its insistent demands could “paralyze” a huge em- 
l'l" İl'' Ic’iııned to appreciate ali the weaknesses as well as strengths of 
Milli lı i'lımiH'tiT, Whether or not he ever rose the requisite mi nim al height 
.l.ın , ılır '.mTosııııct soil at Hyde Park corner to harangue any London audi- 
' 1 lıMıi'.rlI. Iı«- learned ınany useful debating tricks merely by listening 

il" iı ıııııl «’iıgııgingspeakers in argument. 

i"i fiy vveokend vvas spent in London, however. He went at least önce 
•m ı ı ImmI wlth frionds, later recalling that his first “friction \vith the poliçe” 

' . . 1 during tho annual Oxbridge boat race, when “I was with two 

. . . .. «'e vverc cnııght up with a crowd of undergraduates. We found 

■ ı "i in " siıli 1 KİrtH't, «o w e pııshed each other up and down the roadway, 
tıtı*ıl " i vvi'i'■ ıııi'c'.sUıd and taken off to the poliçe statioıı . . . [and] let off 
"I' ı ı ıııilimi."'' 1 ' 1 It wım (İki closoNt tlıls rcmarkııhly law-ablding Indian 
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would ever come to being placed behind bars-another polar difference that 
separated him from Gandhi, Nehru, and most other nationalist leaders who 
spent years in British prison cells. 

Young Jinnah fell in love with theater while living in London. His secret 
ambition, he later confessed, was “to play the role of Romeo at the Old 
Vic.” 25 Exactly when he started to dream of an acting career is unclear, 
though it was obviously after he had begun to study law. Perhaps la\v bored 
him at fîrst, or it may have been watching the performances of barristers, the 
greatest of whom were often spell-binding thespians, that stimulated his in- 
terest in going on stage. At any event, it was no mere whim or passing fancy, 
but a love afFair that lasted till the end of his years. “Even in the days of his 
most active political life,” Fatima reminisced, “when he returned home tired 
and late, he \vould read Shakespeare, his voice . . . resonant. The ubiqui- 
tous monocle remained his majör courtroom prop later and those who wit- 
nessed his dramatic interrogations and imperious asides, whether to judge 
or jury, often commented that he was a bom actor. Many a political op- 
ponent made the mistake of believing, however, that Jinnah was “only 
acting” when he was most serious. 

On June 7, 1895, Jinnah wrote a check for £138/19/- covering ali fees 
for admission to the Bar. He had ignored his father’s letters ordering him to 
“come home” to help save the fast-failing business and paid the full Bar ex- 
penses early to not be tempted later to spend any of that sum. He was 
charged only £10 a month for his room and half board at the home of Mrs. 
Page-Drake, and would always be very careful with money. The habits of 
frugality he developed in those early London years never left him. He even 
managed to save £71/1/10 of the sum his father had initially turned över to 
him, after three years of living in the heart of what was then surely the most 
tempting marketplace on e artla. Stili he dreamed of a life in art, and of 
remaining in London. 

“After I was called to the Bar, I was taken by some friends to the Man- 
ager of a theatrical company, who asked me to go up to the stage and read 
out pieces of Shakespeare,” Jinnah reminisced. “I did so. His \vife and he 
were immensely pleased, and immediately offered me a job. I was exultant, 
and I wrote to my parents craving for their blessings. I wrote to them that 
law was a lingering profession where success was uncertain; a stage career 
was much better, and it gave me a good start, and that I would now be in- 
dependent and not bother them with grants of money at ali. My father wrote 
a loııg letter to me, strongly disapproving of my project; but there was onc 
sentence in his letter that touohocl me most and vvhich inlluenced a change 
in ıny deotelon: ‘Do not be a trııitor to the l'aınily,' I vvırnt to my employers 
ıınd oonveyod to them timi I no lungur loobul foroard to a stage career. 
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I hey were surprised, and they tried to persuade me, but my mind was made 
ap. According to the terms of the contract I had signed with them, I was 
in laıve given them three months notice before quitting. But you kno\v, they 
'vare lı’nglishmcn, and so they said: ‘Well when you have no interest in the 
dtHge, why should we keep you, against your wishes?’ ” 28 

The signed contract indicates how serious Jinnah’s commitment to Lon- 
tloıı's stage and acting had been. It was obviously his fîrst love at this time. 

• IIs lııthers “long letter” had dissuaded him, forcing him to change his mind 

un a ınatter of majör importance, but that was the last time he would ever 
ılıı no. The charge of familial “treason” cut his conscience to the quick, leav- 
ni|f lıiın sorely wounded. Apparently that letter also informed him of his 
.. death, and possibly of his wife’s as well. For in reporting how 

■ Millimi” he had felt after landing the job, he noted, “I wrote to my parents 
ı l'tivlîig for their blessings.” What a shock that letter from his father must 
IlıiVn been, full of dread news and reprimand. And what a cloud it must 
lum c-nsl över his last days and weeks in London. 

< >ıı May 11, 1896, “Mahomed Ali Jinnah Esquire, a Barrister of this So- 

• Inly," petitioned the benehers of Lincoln’s Inn for a “certificate” attesting 
lıln Admission Cali to the Bar and of his deportment.” 27 With that talisman 
İn vvnuld be welcome to join the Bar of any court in British India. Now he 
y ııw ıvııdy to go home, but not to Karachi. There was nothing left in Karachi 
Ilın! hf (ruly cared for any more. So before leaving London he transferred 
ılıı Inlııl balance of his bank account to a new account in his name to be 
"pı ıifd at the National Bank of India, Ltd., Bombay. That was done on 
|nl\ 15, 1896. Next day he elimbed the gangway of the P & O liner that 

• ılı d « iısl. Karachi would be nothing more than a brief stop en route to the 
ı H\ İm 1 elıose as his new permanent home. His father had lured him from 
l ..Milim vvith its matehless wonder, but nothing short of the partition of 
İndin vvould bring him back to live in Karachi—and then only briefly, to 
I.m n mİ n no\v natioıı, before dying. 
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Bombay 

( 1896 - 1910 ) 


Jinnah was emolled as a barrister in Bomba/s high court on August 24, 
I» precisely ona decade after the Karachi oountıy boy was first drıven 
p ast that Victorian palaoe of law. His richly variegated London experiences, 
tempered by the traumas of his brief retum horne, had made a man of hım. 
He w as bereft of mother and wife; his most poweıful ties to Karachi had 
been out with surgical fmality. M. A. Jinnah, Esq„ bome out of the bitter 
disappointment and pain tbat shrouded his last few months, was launched 

into orbit on his own. , 

For Bombay, as for Jinnah personally, it was a time of tragedy and 
mouming. Bubonic plague from China reached that busy port m the autumn 
of 1896, The Black Death that claimed millions of Indian lives m the ensumg 
decades remained most severe in the crowded, bustling dties of Bombay, 
Poona, and Ahmedabad, at least nntil the ingenius Dr. W. M. Haffkne 
(1860-1930) developed his vaccine in 1899. Jinnah s preoccupation wıt 
cleanliness, scrnbhinghis hands many times daily at almost obsessive length, 
seems to date from this pre-Hafikine era, when the only known antidotes 
to the Black Death were soap, water, and whitewash. His lıfelong obsessıon 
with clean, meticulous dress as well as personal hygiene and pıivacy seem 
rather more sensible than surprising, given the humid heat and health haz¬ 
arda prevalent in Bombay, espeoially at this time. Jinnah rented a reasonable 
room in the Apollo Raüway Hotel on Charni Road wıthın walkmg dıstanoe 
of the high court, where he spent most of his days auditing the advocacy o 
others and avvaiting his first client. 

Virtunlly nothlng is known of the young barrister s first three years m 
nraetier. By 1000, hovvevor, his profosHİonul prmnisc was held “in high c*s- 
\ omı - by il moM lı.Huontiıil "frJend,"' vvho Introducod him to Bombay s 
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"i'llııg advocate-general, John Molesworth MacPherson. The latter took im- 
ııimliate liking to young Jinnah and invited him to work in his office. It was 
Ilın first such invitation MacPherson “ever extended to an Indian,” Sarojini 
Nııldu (1879-1949), one of Jinnah’s most devoted friends, recalled. 2 Mac- 
l'lırrson’s confidence and support came “as a beacon of hope” at a low point 
in | lıınah’s early struggles to establish himself. Auntie Manbai Peerbhoy, her 
lniNİmnc| and their circle of friends, assisted him socially, of couıse, 3 and 
İm vlııg come through Lincoln’s Inn gave him the pıoper credentials; but 
Mm l'hcrson did for Jinnah's legal career what Croft had done for his life— 
ıcinoved it from the humdrum realm of local competition to a more exalted 
|'l'il«’uıı of power and possibility. In MacPherson’s chambers Jinnah had 
ıi«'i «’ns lo information long before it reached the ears of penurious pleaders 
|'l | "l'lln| through dim corridors of the court. Within a few months of going 
in \voi'k for MacPherson, he learned, for example, that one of Bombay’s four 
ıııugİNlmeles (a municipal judgeship) was about to fail vacant. His response 
in ılır ııequisition of this valuable news offers a glimpse of young Jinnah in 
m ıimı, “Gazing through the window and smoking a cigarette” in the 
ıiılv nnılr general’s office, Jinnah saw a “Victoria cab . . . slowIy passing by,” 
" illimi mı (side, and “jumped into it and drove straight to the office of Sir 

• İnilir . Ollivant.” 4 Sir Charles was then judicial member of the provincial 
i"•' rı ııııırııt of Bombay and found MacPherson’s handsome ambitious young 

.»İllimi no impressive that he hired him to serve as “temporary” third presi- 

1 1 * m v maglstrate. 

|İnimi» sat lor six months on tlıe municipal bench, hearing every şort of 
(•• Ih rıimimıl case, from charges brought against two Müslim “opium 
o. . . Imm liasra of concealing their dope under their turbans, to com- 
|Iı 11 •« İn Ilır Great Indian Peııinsula Railway brought against riders ac- 
1 n mİ ıı| lailing to pay any fare, to accusations against ordinary Chinese 

* n'iH'iı İm refıısing to work on their ships \vhile in port. Jinnah proved him- 
' !• Imili l'earless as a jııdge but found the Bench a much less attractive 

|iiıı|i"i'ı|ııinı| prospect than the Bar. Was it the pugnacity of youth that made 
"h m •*ı j nımr lıuscinating for him? Or the lure of more lucrative rewards? 
I um ıiı \vell us fortııne went to great barristers, of course, and Jinnah 

1 .mil İm boliı. Whcn Sir Charles offered him a permanent place on the 

I" oı lı ılırırbıır, ıı! llıe porfectly respeetable starting salary of 1,500 rupees 

.'I' lo 191)1, Jinnah declined, roplying, “I will soon be able to eam that 

. .h !" o ' lııglr tlay. ,,# As soon he did, 

lir 'Imvıı ol ılıo l'ldvvardiftiı era, coindding with that of the twentieth 
•'ilimi Inııml Jinnah Hrnıly establishod in his clıosen carecr, eaming 
• Hmu|lı mnıırv lo ırııl a "ıırw offioe.” İle “spared ııo exponse” to furnish that 
■ I- ımııi mııl allraollvt' dıımıbtM,” lıls sisler recalled, in a ınanner which “any 
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lawyer would have been proud to cali his own.” 6 Jinnahbhai Poonja’s healtjj 
had declined with his business fortune, and so the old man moved with his 
remaining children to Bombay, renting a small house in the Khoja districl 
of Khaj a k- Jinnah appears not to have seen much of his father in this inter- 
lude however, and by 1904 Jinnahbhai moved off to Bombay’s Ratnagirl j 
coast vvhere he spent his final years in quiet retirement. The only sibling 
with wh° m Jinnah established a close, continuing relationship was Fatima, 
who enrolled as a boarding student in Bombay’s Bandra Convent School 
thanks to her brother’s munificent support. Mission schools were stili tho 
best primary and secondary centers of education in India at this time, and 
b e cause of her excellent early education Fatima was able to gain admission | 
to the highly competitive University of Calcutta, where she attended tho , 
Dental School. Jinnah visited his adoring sister on Sundays, taking her lor 
carriage rides aıound Bombay which she learned to love as much as hor 
brother. Almost as tali and lean as he, Fatima’s appearance was an arresting 
replica of her brother’s, the noble brow as high, the cheek bones as promi- , 
nent the luminous eyes as wide and probing, and the hair, initially as warm 
and raven black, would later become just as coldly white. 

Though religion never played an important role in Jinnah’s life—excepl 
for its political significance—he lef t the Aga Khan’s “Sevener” Khoja coııı- 
munity at this stage of his maturation, opting instead to join the less hieraf» 
chically structured Isna ’Ashari sect of “Twelver” Khojas, \vho acknovvledgoıl 
no leader. One of Jinnah’s most admired Bombay friends, Justice Badrıi(l<llıı 
Tyabji ( 1844-1906), first Müslim high court judge and third president of ilin 
indi an National Congress, was an Isna Ashari. Tyabji, like Jinnah, WûS « 
secıılar liberal modemist, who argued in his presidential address to t İM 
Madm s Congress: “I, for one, am utterly at a loss to understand why Mim- 
su iman s should not work shoulder to shoulder with their fellow-countrymc'iı, 
of other races and creeds, for the common benefit of ali . . . this is ılın 
pıinciple on which we, in the Bombay Presidency, have always aclcd 
Jinnah’s other closest friends and admired elders in Bombay were Piii nIn, 
Hindus, and Christians, none of whom took their respective religions us utul, 
ously as their faith in British law and Indian nationalism. 

Most of the leaders of the one-fourth of British India’s population İlini 
adhered to İslam, however, were either orthodox (Sünni) fundamenlıılİNU, 
w ho continued to look to the Çuran and prophetic practiccs as tludr lwlıı 
sources of appropriate daily behavior, or modemist disciples of Sir Sayylıl 
Ahmad Klıan (1817-98), who rejected Congress s daim to Inslitutinimi -İl 
rection of n single ıınited Indian ııııtioııııl movoıneııl us vigorotısly us llıev 
denied İslamIc orthodoxy’s infcılllbility. İn IK7r», ıı decude bclorr llıo İndi.m 
National Congroil vnı« hmıuhul, SIr Sayyid m•**<I his poleni MııhıunmıııluH 
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gl •'ıiı ııiıil Golloge at Aligarh, some sixty miles southeast of Delhi. 
M I. .1 MI. İl.! Osbridge ıesidential and tutorial collegiate system, Aligarh 
Mgııl H* ıu ı•ıiinıi', nl \vealthy young Müslim males of British India Westem 

" ! ... plıllnsophy, and the dual virtue of loyalty to the British raj as 

►II ' i" i l -m Allgnıh's ericket fields and commons rooms served as breed- 
glHlııııl" İm ılı»' Müslim League. Sir Sayyid himself, knighted in 1870, 
MmI İlli mmiI m e İlle to service in the British Empire. Appointed by the 
m I'*" lıııp'Tiııl Legislative Council, Sir Sayyid argued from that 
'*»♦« ı |imIİİiii ııı lıı 1883 against “the introduetion of the principle of elec- 

- . 1 lıııple" Jıılo the body politic of “a country like India, where 

1 " '""i lıll llımrlsh, where there is no fusion of the various races, 

Nt- *' l'i' 1 .Ii.llıit lions are stili violent.” 8 A decade later he denounced 

mil ı*I• |* ı İn" nl < !ongress as “based upon ignorance of history and 
Milim iiMillllı s, llıey do not take into consideration that India is in- 
Hİ İn illllı 11 nl ıiıilloııııHtics; they presuppose that the Muslims like the 
İm ı'" lliıilıııılır. Ilıe Kshatriyas . . . can ali be treated alike, and 
İÜ ı>l tin ııı İn lıını» İn ll ıe sıııııe nation.” 8 That was the earliest modern articu- 
l ııi ile ı - m iı.ilimi llıeorv, which was to become the ideological hasis 
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ııulı "I Mımılmy reınained as remote from such feelings, as 
- m lı o ıiNoıılııg, as he had been in London in 1893, when 
|"'l e "I IIimin,s und Muslims as “difFercnt nationalities.” 
m ılıi, ilme wns the law, though his singular success as an 
m mimi lniı ıl in lıis ueting talent. “He was what God made 

• nl.I Ilınnl>nv's lıiglı court put it, “a great pleader. He 

• •.nlıl '.ee aıound eorners. That is where his talents 

•' m is elem llılnkor. . . . But he drove his points home— 

"i' • • 11 '• ıiı '.eleelion slow delivery, word by word.” 10 An- 

m .I 'U'lıeıı 1 1 <* stood up in Court, slowly looking to- 

l'luı 1 1111 İn , mmıoele in his eye—with the sense of timing 

• i İnlin mı m ini Iıc lıecumc ornnipotent. Yes, that is the 
'M |İtim Ahu suld lıe “eııst a spell on the court-room 

ııııı«illiniI h\ Ilıe svorst drcumstances. He has been our 

| • 111 • ılı ■ .. luınons legal upprentice, M. C. Chagla, 

İn lim u|i|Milnleı| elılel jııstice of Bombay’s high court, re¬ 
li lı nl' ı s |ııı '.eniııllon of n ense" wns nothing less than “a 

iıııulı I.. 1 ıeımılııed Dmluhlınl Naoroji and nnother bril- 

lluMiIne l' ıi ıi ı nıııııııııılly, Sir I’horozeshtılı Mchta (1845- 

•.I" ı Iu uıırkeıl loı some İlme during llıis early inter- 

Mlllı ıl n ı ı Iİh < mıgıesH Iıı IHIM) ıııul slıessed Ilıe role ol ali 
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minorities in India’s nation-building process. “To my mind, a Parsi is a better 
and a truer Parsi, as a Mahomedan or a Hindu is a better and truer Mahom- 
edan or Hindu, the more he is attached to the land which gave him birth,” 
Sir Pherozeshah insisted. “Is it possible to imagine that Dadabhai Naoroji, 
for instance, true Parsi that he is, is anything but an Indian? . . . Can any 
one doubt, if I may be allowed to take another illustration, that Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan was greater and nobler when he was devoting the great en- 
ergies and talents with which he is endowed . . . for the benefit of ali In- 
dians in general, than when, as of late, he was preaching a gospel of selfish- 
ness and isolation?” 13 Mehta was India’s first Parsi barrister, called to the 
Bar from Lincoln’s Inn in 1868, and served as a member of Bombay’s Mu- 
nicipal Corporation for forty-six years, four times in its chair. Elegant, im- 
perious, a fierce advocate, hailed as “Uncrowned King of Bombay,” Sir 
Perozeshah was more the Bombay model for Jinnah’s early career than 
Dadabhai. In 1890 he labeled the “supposed rivalry” between Hindus and 
Muslims nothing more than “a convenient decoy to distract attention and to 
defer the day of reform.” 14 Young Jinnah felt much the same way. 

The first annual session of Congress attended by Jinnah was its tvventieth, 
held under canvas on Bombay’s Oval in December 1904. Sir Pherozeshah 
chaired the reception committee, his wclcoming “remarks” taking longer 
than Sir Henry Cotton’s entire presidential address, indicative of their rela- 
tive positions within the Congress as well as their rhetorical styles. Respond- 
ing to Viceroy Lord Curzon s patronizing advice, “I do not think that the 
salvation of India is to be sought in the field of politics,” Mehta asked, “How 
can these aspirations and desires be even gradually achieved, unless we are 
allovved to play at ali times a modest and temperate part on the field of 
politicsP” 15 Surely not through the “dubious labors” of British India’s “secret 
and irresponsible bureaucracy,” argued Mehta, agreeing with Walter Bage- 
hot that ali bureaucracy tended to “under-government in point of quality” 
and “over-government in point of quantity.” 16 Mehta proposed that two of 
his trusted disciples from Bombay be sent as Congress deputies to London 
the following year to lobby what he and other well-informed observers of 
Britains political climate correctly anticipated would be the new Liberal 
government in Westminster and Whitehall. His choices for so important a 
task were Gopal Krishna Gokhale (1866-1915) and M. A. Jinnah. Mahatma 
(“Great-Souled”) Gokhale, who was to preside över the next session of Con¬ 
gress, seemed an obvious choice to eveıyone, but Jinnah was stili unknown 
to most Congress delegates, and cnough questions were raised to lıold up 
release of any funds for his passage. 17 I Ic dicl, hovvever, sail lo England with 
Gokhale eight years ltılcr, wlıon botlı \vere appoiııled lo Ilır saıııo royal com- 
misslon. The 1901 Congress \vas JlnımliN lir,sl numtlng wJlh Gokhale. whose 
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" 1 "I"'", lairncss, and moderation he came to admire so that he soon stated 
h'N ioııd aınbition” in politics was to become “the Müslim Gokhale.” 18 

|inimlı s iııvolvement in Congress politics was as integral a by-product of 
l,,M •haırİNhlııg legal career and social life in Bombay as his earlier commit- 
ıi" ııl lo Dadabhai had been in London. Lord Curzon’s patemalistic vice- 
muıli\ lıelped to stimulate growing political impatience among India’s 
" ‘^ v '■'‘paııding pool of educated young men, fired with the liberty-loving 
ı-İ! ol-, ol British literatüre while faced with the depressing realities of Indian 

..ployınent, political dependence, and abysmal poveıty. Internationally, 

İlilin vvhn ıı year of revolutionary surprises. Japan’s electrifying victory över 
M" ."in -ı titunio fleet, the Petersburg Revolution that moved the tsar to ap- 
l" l, "l " 1 r pıosontative duma, the Chinese boycott of British goods in many 
I"" 1 ' 11 U v ,mtl Britains turbulent national election that ushered in a decade 
11 1 Ihı rai pnrty rule in London, sent shock waves of excitement throughout 
•I" İm ilan sııbcontinent. Internally, the most dramatic and far-reaching act 
' lnl ini' I .ord Curzon-s half decade of viceregalrule was the partition of Ben- 
H"l Ihlllulı lııdia’s premier province. 

" ,,,, “ population of över 85 million, Bengal was certainly “unwieldy” to 
lı ı. bul the Üne drawn to divide it ran through the Bengali-speaking 
'"'llnıf ol that spravvling province, dividing its predominantly Hindu 
l‘| "H"h »pn'km in the West from the mostly poorer Müslim Bengali- 
"I" '*' "I Calcııtta. A new Muslim-majority province, Eastern Bengal 

,,n '* . ..■ was created with its Capital in Dacca. West Bengal, administered 

* 11 "" ‘ "I' uiin, (’ontinued to have a Hindu majority but contained so many 
Hilmi i nıı.l OrlyiKspcaking people that it no longer had a Bengali-speaking 
İlintin mııjorily. Calcııtta’s Bengali Hindu elite, \vho had been Curzon’s 
lumlı "i ıiiıirs siııec 1903, vievved this partition of their “motherland” as 
Mlll ‘ lı >h ı Iılr ri irnpera vvith a vengeanee. The half decade of violent anti- 
1 1,111 1""" ııj'H mİ loıı that slarted in Calcutta’s crowded bazaars and narrovv 
9' l'i' iıl lires ol nationalprotest and boycott against British goods aeıoss 
4',"il<‘ Bombay, Poona, Madras, and Lahoıe. Millions of Indians 

1,111 " . .. by political dcrnands were politicized by the impassioned 

l " 11 1 1 '"""• | ıl specehos and actions of Bengal’s revolutionaries, who left 

M.nı I. . hi'.ıronıııs by the thousands to march through Calcutta’s streets sing- 
,İM 1 ntnv nnthem "Bando Mataram” (“Hail To Thee, Mother”) 

'Hin h ntİKMİ finin hol d htgh. 

... |" iMMiMİly volocd no trucoable reaction to Bengal’s first partition, 

11 . . l *" |'"llılı "I lınpacl of ils e.vplosive uftershock was to change his life 

' ■ "im lı ıı - II ullı-n ıl ılır nmp ol lııdlıı. As a Congress modörûte, fıiend, and 
****** 'l' 1, I" n " 1 ' 1 •«“ve agroed, lımvı-ver, vvltlı hosidont Gokhalo’s charucler- 
b'iliou Oİ ptırlllloıı un "a emel \vroiig, . , , a completo İllustration of the 
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worst features of the present System of bureaucratic rule—its utter contempt 
for public opinion, its arrogant pretentions to superior wisdom, its reckless 
disregard of the most clıerished feelings of the people.” 19 As a Bombay 
Müslim, however, Jinnah was perhaps most remote among ali subsets of 
Indian nationalists from the feelings of outrage and betrayal shared by so 
many Bengali Hindus. He well understood, of course, how shrewd a British 
political move this was, weaning Bengali Muslims from dependence on Cal- 
cutta’s landlord and moneylending as well as political Hindu leadership, ex- 
alting sleepy little Dacca to equal provincial status with Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Madras. That first partition ignited Mushm political consciousness 
throughout the subcontinent, providing a provincial cradle in Dacca for the 
birth of the Müslim League in 1906. 

Curzon’s successor, Lord Minto (1845-1914), was also a Tory, entrenched 
in Calcutta shortly before the British general elections that vvould depose his 
party from power in London for the next decade. Paradoxically, British 
India’s Liberal secretary of State, John Morley, contributed as much as 
Minto did to dividing the empire he ruled from 1906 to 1910 by promising, 
for the noblest of reasons, to initiate parliamentary constitutional reforms 
soon after he took Whitehall’s helm. Morley’s council reforms, intended to 
liberalize and expand the base of secular representative popular government 
throughout India, planted the seeds of religious partition in the heart of 
British India’s emerging constitution. 

On October 1, 1906, thirty-five Muslims of noble birth, wealth, and 
power, from every province of British India and several princely states, 
gathered in the regal ballroom of the viceroy’s Simla palace in the Hima- 
layas. The fourth earl of Minto, an avid horseman nicknamed “Mr. Rolly,” 
entered precisely at 11:00 a.m., the Aga Khan introduced each of his fellow 
deputees to the viceroy, and then Lord Minto read aloud the address, \vhich 
was printed on vellum and had earlier been sent to his secretary, J. R. Dun- 
lop Smith (1858-1921). The address contained a warning that 

The Mohamedans of India have ahvays placed implicit reliance on the 
sense of justice and love of fair dealing that have characteıised their 
rulers, and have in consequence abstained from pressing their claims 
by methods that might prove at ali embarrassing, but earnestly as we 
desire that the Mohamedans of India should not in the future depart 
from that excellent and time-honoured tradition, recent events have 
stirred up feelings, especially among the younger gencration of Mo¬ 
hamedans, which might, in certain circumstanees and under certain 
contingencies, ensily pass beyond the control of tonıpernte enimse] 
and sober guldanae,'‘ l(l 
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\ml none of the ominous implications of that warning were lost upon the 
s Icoroy or his staff. 

W<> hope your Excellency will pardon our stating at the outset that 
representative institutions of the European type are new to the Indian 
pooplc; many of the most thoughtful members of our community in 
İnci consider that the greatest çare, forethought and caution will be 
luvossary if they are to be successfully adapted to the social, reli- 
M ,0| i« and political conditions obtaining in India, and that in the 
ııl»sence of such çare and caution their adoption is likely, among other 
«vlls, to place our national interests at the mercy of an unsympathetic 
mnjorlly. 

I lıis svas the first use of the words “national interests” by Indian Muslims 
in ıippeıtllng to British rulers for help against the “unsympathetic” Hindu 
Uy- * he address went on to spell out Müslim hopes for more positions 
e lllılıı evory branch of government service, arguing: “We Mohamedans are 
" 1 ll**iİm i community vvith additional interests of our own which are not 
^. v "ll'cr communities, and these have hitherto suffered from the fact 
• İmi llii'v Imvc not been adequately represented. . . . We therefore pray 

. . "vrrnmcnt will be graciously pleased to provide that both in the 

ı " • M'‘(l >iii< 1 the subordinate and ministerial Services of ali Indian provinces 
ı 1 lııi' pruportion of Mohamedans shall always find place.” Thanks to in- 
> i» ıi'ıt ıl (-(lucııtional oppoıtunity, “the number of qualified Mohamedans has 

. .""'d. bul the efforts of Mohamedan educationists have from the very 

" 1 di' 1 cducational movement among them been strenuously directed 
1 "" "d dır development of character, and this we venture to think is of 
i" * •"iportancc Ihan mere mental alertness in the making of a good pub- 

.. . Mcparate seats for Muslims were requested to be reserved on 

‘ *'' " K'd im*! provincial councils, high court benches, and municipalities, as 
M ı ll un mı ıııılviT.sity senates and syndicates. 

II" ılı pııtatlon received a “hearty welcome” from Minto. He praised 
' h '"*• miti II.s slüdent body, “strong in the tenets of their own religion, 
•" d"' |»icct'pl.s of loyalty and patriotism.” He congratulated the depu- 

. . ılır loyıılty, commoıı-sense and sound reasoning so eloquently 

M ' '""‘d 1,1 vmiii address. He also thanked the Muslims of Eastem Bengal 

M "d ... "hır Ilır ıııoderation and self-restraint they have shown” in the 

"d ' "I |i*hI 11loıı, promislııg Ilımı they could rely as firmly as ever on 
tllHlıtı |nntl*'fj ıııid Inir plny.” Since he shared ııone of Morley's dccp-rooted 
IH" mİ ılrmnrnıllr eoııvlctlons ııııcl was a conservalive laııcllorcl himself, 
Miııl*ı nuMiıeıl his urlstocrtttJc ııuclieııeo tlıat "I slıoııld be very far from wel- 
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coming ali the political machinery of the Western world amongst the he- 
reditary instincts and traditions of Eastern races.” 

Finally, Minto announced that “any electoral representation in India 
would be doomed to mischievous failure which aimed at granting a 
personal enfranchisement, regardless of the beliefs and traditions of 
the communities composing the population of this continent . . . the 
Mahomedan community may rest assured that their political rights 
and interests as a community' will be safeguarded by any administra- 
tive re-organization with which I am concerned.” 

The viceroy’s remarks were greeted with “murmurs of satisfaction and 
cries of “hear, hear” from the delighted deputation. At a garden tea party 
that afternoon, delegates assured Lady Minto that “now we feel the Viceroy 
is our friend.” Minto and Dunlop Smith considered it a most important day s 
work, and it was probably the latter who told Her Ladyship that evening 
that he viewed it as “nothing less than the pulling back of sixty-two millions 
of people from joining the ranks of the seditious opposition. 21 Calcuttas 
leading nationalist newspaper, Amrita Bazar Patrika, reported the deputa¬ 
tion and its reception as “a got-up affair . . . fully engineered by interested 
officials . . . to whitewash their doings . . . the authoıities wanted a few 
simple-minded men of position to give them a certificate of good conduct. 
They knew the Hindus would not do it, so they began operation among the 
older elasses of Mussalmans.” 22 Both assessments were exaggerated, though 
the deputation did win the promise of “separate eleetorates for Muslims—a 
majör historic landmark on the road to Pakistan. From the nucleus of that 
Simla deputation, hovvever, the Müslim League vvould be born before the 
year’s end. Jinnah, who had so recently quit the Aga Khan s Isma ili fold, had 
nothing to do with the Müslim deputation or its historic Dacca aftermath. 

In November, Salimullah Khan, the leading landowner of Dacca, \vhose 
vast holdings won him the title “Nawab,” invited Aligarh s Mohammedan 
Educational Conference to Dacca for its annual meeting, suggesting at the 
same time that a “Müslim All-India Confederacy” be convened in his city. 
The “Nawab of Dacca” had been “sick” during the Simla meeting but chaired 
the reception committee for the founding meeting of the Müslim League in 
Dacca’s Shah Bagh (“Royal Garden”) on December 30,1906. Sleepy Dacca’s 
backwater thus suddenly emerged as the çenter of South Asian Müslim 
politics, hosting fifty-eight Müslim delegates from every comer of the sub- 
continent. 

"The Mnsalmans ııre only a fiftlı in rmınber ns eompnred vvith the total 
population of th« eountry," ıtotod tlıo Müslim I .oagıırs flrsl pıcsidenl, Nawab 
Vi(|ur ııl-Mülk Mıınhtnc| IIiinnİİİti (IHI I 1917), ol llydtıralmd, 
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"ini il is manifest that if at any remote period the British Government 
ı ra,ses to exist in India, then the rule of India vvould pass into the 
IimikIs of that community which is nearly four times as large as our- 
’M İves. Now, gentlemen, let each of you consider what will be your 
- uııdition if su eh a situation is created in India. Then, our life, our 
|"o|)crty, our honour, and our faith vvill ali be in great danger. When 
• vııı no w that a powerful British administration is proteeting its sub- 
I* rt'N, we the Musalmans have to face most serious difficulties in safe- 
K'iıirding our interests from the grasping hands of our neighbours 
. vvoe betide the time when we become the subjects of our neigh- 

.. . ■ ■ • And to prevent the realization of such aspirations on the 

|""l ol our neighbours, the Musalmans cannot find better and sürer 
'" 1 ’ 11 " s ** Kin congregate under the banner of Great Britain, and to 
' Irvolo their lives and property in its proteetion. 23 

Mm', loııııded by conservative loyalist Müslim nobility, frank in their 
nillrmduıı llıat British imperial proteetion was indispensable to their con- 

. . ' vrl1 l,du g» if «ot sheer survival, the Müslim League emerged with- 

1,1 • • r • d nationalist ambitions. “It is through regard for our own lives and 
iHiimrty. our ovvn honour and religion, that we are impelled to be faithful 
| Ilın (iovrnınıent ... our own prosperity is bound up with, and depends 

. . 'oynlty to British rule in India,” President Hussain frankly ad- 

ıllli'd İle vvas, after ali, reared in the autocratic service of the nizam of 
. . . vv,1 ° pennitted no political agitation, tolerated no dissent. 

I d., mil lı es İta te in declaring that unless the leaders of the Congress 
Ml "l"' ‘• ll "' r| e cflorts as speedily as possible to quell the hostility 
, | j'"i"Nİ Ihı (Government and the British race, ... the necessary con- 
" T" 1,1 that is being openly done and said to-day will be that 
•• dilimi vvould be rampant, and the Mussalmans of India would be 
j" 11 ' 1 ' 1 "I"" 1 lo ptirform the necessary duty of combating this rebel- 
l |ı| u I"' 'i. '-idi l>y side wîth the British Government, more effectively 
dı ın İn llıo ıııcrc ııse of words. 24 

"dloiMİlıılı Khan ınovcd four resolutions in Dacca, ali carried 

. . .’ 1 '- " n,li "g l,U! “Mııslim League.” Destined to remain Müslim 

.I" 1 |>‘>lllİ< mI organizalion, emerging in less than four decades as 

'"d "‘I I-, um hır l’ıkistım. the League vvas created to “pıotect and ad- 
"" |"»Htlt'iıl i'lglıts and interests of the Musalmans of India, and to 
I" 1 d"ll< 11 11 "mi 11 llıeir ııccds and aspirations lo the Government.” 25 The 
d, ,,l I ),ıı. ı sı Ilı *d 9 "a tıırnlııg of u comer of the cour.se'’ set two de- 
' ,ııln . İm Slr Sııyyid Ahımıd Khan vvhr.ı he fouııdcd his Muhımımndan 
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League, though he did not attend the Dacca inaugural session, and later 
wrote it was “freakishly ironic” that “our doughtiest opponent in 1906” was 
Jinnah, who “came out in bitter hostility toward ali that I and my friends 
had done and were trying to do. He was the only well-known Müslim to 
take this attitude. . . . He said that our principle of separate electorates 
was dividing the nation against itself.” 26 

Jinnah had joined forty-four other like-minded Muslims in neighboring 
Calcutta, meeting together with some 1,500 Hindus, Parsis, and Chıistians 
at the 1906 annual session of Congress. Dadabhai Naoroji presided with 
Jinnah serving as his secretary. Old Dadabhai was too weak to read the 
address himself that Jinnah had helped write, so Gokhale read it for him, 
beginning with several quotations. One, from Liberal Prime Minister 
Campbell-Bannerman, called for self-government, “Good govemment could 
never be a substitute for govemment by the people themselves.” And as 
practical immediate steps toward attainment of this goal, the Dadabhai- 
Gokhale-Jinnah address “earnestly” called for employment of more Indians 
in everv branch of the Services to help eliminate the “three-fold wrong” in- 
flicted on India by retaining so many British officers 

depriving us of wealth, work and wisdom, of everything, in short, 
worth living for. . . . Alteration of the Services from European to 
Indian is the keynote of the whole. . . . Co-ordinately . . . educa- 
tion must be most vigorously disseminated among the people—free 
and compulsory primary education, and free higher education of 
every kind. . . . Education on the one hand, and actual training in 
administration on the other hand, will bring the accomplishment of 
self-government far more speedily than many imagine. 27 

Dadabhai’s speech replete with quotes from Morley, included one 
equating “the sacred word ‘free’ ” with “the noblest aspirations that can 
animate the hreast of man.” Such were the feelings and aspirations animat- 
ing Jinnah as he celebrated his thirtieth birthday from the platform of In- 
dia’s National Congress. The speech called the Bengal partition “a bad 
blunder for England,” but one Dadabhai hoped “may yet be rectified” 
through “agitation.” And addressing himself to the growing distance betvveen 
Hindus and Muslims in the aftermath of partition, Dadabhai called for 

a thorough political union among the Indian people of ali erce d.s 
and elasses. ... I appeal to the Indian people for this becau.se it is 
in their own hands. . . . They havı; in tlıom the capacity, onergy and 
intellcet, to hol d their ow» and to g«'l their <lue sinire in ali \vall<s of 
life—of svhloh the Sinle .Service* mv but ıı snıull purl. State Services 
artı not everything. , Önce seli gnverıımenl Is ııllnliK’d, llıeıı wlll 
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İllere be prosperity enough for ali, but not till then. The thorough 
union, therefore, of ali the people for their emancipation is an abso- 
lııle necessity. . . . They must sink or swim together. Without this 
union, ali efforts will be vain. 28 

I İli* Ilıcıne of national unity was to be echoed by Jinnah at every political 
IHCt'ting lıc attended during the ensuing decade, in which he emerged as 
İMilin's Irue “Ambassador of Hindu-Muslim Unity.” 29 

| Ilınalı first met India’s poetess Sarojinı Naidu at that Calcutta Congress, 
"I" " I"’ was 'already accounted a rising lawyer and a coming politician, 
llred, as she recalled, by a “virde patriotism.” She was instantly cap- 
IIVMtml l>y his stunning appearance and “rare and complex temperament” 

* I" 1 ' 1 h'l t a most insightful portrait of young Jinnah. 

İnil ımd stately, but thin to the point of emaciation, languid and 
hlKlırlous of habit, Mohammad Ali Jinnah’s attenuated form is a de- 
• 1 piive shoatlı of a spirit of exceptional vitality and enduıance. Some- 
u İmi Ioıinal and fastidious, and a little aloof and imperious of man¬ 
ın ı İliç calin hauteur of his accustomed reserve but masks, for those 
"I"' hnow him, a naive and eager humanity, an intuition quick and 
1 ' I' 1 l,s il woman’s, a humour gay and winning as a child’s—pre- 
' ııılııeıılly rational and practical, disereet and dispassionate in his esti- 
11,11 1’’ 11 "d acceptance of life, the obvious sanity and serenity of his 
cni lıIIv vvisdom effectually disguise a shy and splendid idealism 
" lıiı lı ı,*ı of the very essence of the man. 30 

Iiınınlı İdi Calcutta inspired with his mission of advancing the cause of 
* * l "'hı M 1 1 sIiın unity, perceiving as few of his contemporaries did how indis- 
I" " "'''İç Midi unity was to the new goal of sıvaraj (“self-government”) that 

.. . 1 dıul ndopted. He was politician enough to realize, of course, that 

' ,1, ""d l |n pc of succeeding his liberal mentors and friends Dadabhai, 

1 İM "• i'Nİıulı, and Gokhale as leader of Congress was by virtue of his secular 

.••"İlmini national appeal, not through his double minority status. He 

..ı İn ive ali parochial roots and pıovincial prejudice, a Shakespearian 

1 . '»oılmı garb, with the noblest imprecations of Burke, Mili, and 

1 "*I* ' •" his rnind, stirring his heart. Congress’s national political 

1 1 . hıul lıccomc his new dramatic stage, grander and more exciting 

1,1 . .*’.ı\ ■. Iıiglı coıırl. İn one short decade after returning from London 

d’ •'•"• • ı' 11 > 11 11\ cuıcrgcd as lıcir-ııpparcnt to the Bombay triumvirate which 
•* d 1 ""i!"■■■'• '•l"\v-moviııg, political bııllock-cart loward the promised land 
' ..İnin, 

* militan t, revokıllonary laotlon wlthln Congress, led by Muhn- 
""l.ı,,ı , Lohınııımjıı (*'l«'rknul of the Peopltf") Mal Ciangadhnr Tllıık (1850- 
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1920) and Bengal’s fiery Bipin Chandra Pal (1858-1932), competed, how- 
ever, by then with the moderate “old guard” for control of India s premier 
nationalist organization. Though Tilak and Gokhale both started as Poona 
colleagues in public education and national service, they differed funda- 
mentally in many ways, especially with respect to political tactics and phi- 
losophy. The Lokamanya and his “ne\v party” had no faith in Morley’s 
promised reforms, rejecting reliance on “pleas or petitions” to British offi- 
cialdom for anything. Boycott was their battle cry—first of British machine- 
made cloth and other manufactured imports, later of ali British institutions, 
including schools, courts, and council chambers. The other side of their 
economic plank of boycott was sıvadeshi (“of our own country”), stimulat- 
ing indigenous Indian industry, especially cotton cloth woven and spun both 
by hand and machine. They made sıoaraj their goal, but the “self-rule” they 
demanded was not that of British citizens but of totally independent In- 
dians. The symbols popularized by Tilak in rousing the mass following he 
won among mostly illiterate peasants and urban workers were drawn from 
the religious ocean of Hinduism and regional lore, and usually served to 
alienate Müslim and other minorities as it won Hindu adherents. British 
officials on the spot vainly tried harsher techniques of repression to silence 
this mounting opposition—“Pills for the Earthquake,” Morley called that 
method of dealing with nationalism. The most popular leaders \vere arrcsted 
and deported, including a new “martyr” from the Punjab, Lala Lajpat Rai 
(1865-1928), who became a hero as soon as he was arrested in the spring 
of 1907 and shipped off to Mandalay prison. The new party immediately 
proposed Lajpat Rai as their candidate for next president of Congress. 
Pherozeshah and Gokhale had their own candidate, however, the mild- 
mannered moderate Calcutta educator, Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh. 

The factional split that left Congress tora apart for almost a decade ex- 
ploded at the session in Surat in 1907. Next to Bombay, which had so re- 
cently hosted the Congress, Surat was the strongest bastion of moderate 
leadership power, Gujarat’s çenter of mercantile wealth. Sir Pherozeshah felt 
confident that he could keep the peace and control of his organization in 
the port of Surat. He had, however, underestimated the passion and stub- 
bornness of Tilak and his followers. As Rash Behari Ghosh moved toward the 
rostrum inside the Congress pandal to read his presidential address, Tilak 
rose to shout, “Point of ordeı.” He had indicated eaılier his intention of 
introducing Lajpat Rai’s candidacy from the Congress floor. No one on tho 
platform “recognized” hini, hovvever, yet that did not stop the Lokatnanyüı 
He mounted the platform himsell and lıcndnd lor tho rostrum, Several touglı 
yoııng “guiirds” moved to inloi'oept Tilak, but (lokhııle wıırdod tlıom off, 
Jumplng İn Iiİn old oollcııgııo'N (Idcımc ııııd prolocllvely osloıullng lıls OVVU 
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•mıı*. ııround Tilak s body. Most of the delegates were on their feet, shouting 
"iıd gesturing. A stiff Maharashtrian slipper w as then tossed vigorously onto 

• İn •l ige, hitting both Pherozeshah and BengaPs venerable Suıendranath 
llmıorjeıı (1848-1926). Panic and pandemonium ensued. The tent had to be 

• İPrtl'od by poliçe and hired guards. For the next nine years Congress re- 

" M * divided into angrilv conflicting moderate and revolutionary parties, 
' hıirning to be sole rightful heir to India’s national movement. 

İn Ihe wake of the Surat split, revolutionary violence and official repres- 
lııtensifîed. Tilak was arrested in the summer of 1908, charged with 
• dliimı.s writings” for several editorials published in his popular Poona 
imm\-, paper, Kesari. Tilak represented himself before the high court in 
, '"iııUı\. but immediately after his arrest when he was held without bail, 
İH' Mvıucd the Services of Jinnah to plead for his release pending trial. 
Ilınınlı argııed valiantly but to no avail, for British justice had elosed its 
"ilmi 1(1 Tilak long before his trial began. And although Jinnah’s argument 
I' II mı (Inıf ears, it attests at önce to his brilliance as a barrister and the 
i'i'.dı "I his national leadership potential. Apettier man might havefound 
'"m" - srıısr lor refusing to plead on behalf of the leader of a political party 
"!'I" , ‘ ,||I K hl s <Wn. Jinnah, however, not only stood up for Tilak at this junc- 
İmi ddended him on another charge of sedition in 1916 and won, thus 
* ,, " , ı*"K il' 11 ' gratitude as well as affeetionate admiration of Hindu India’s 
İni» ıınısi coıısorvative leader. 

• I" li'glslatlve council reforms proposed by Morley and Minto initially 
I"" 1°'' four separately eleeted Müslim membeıs on the expanded 

lI" " ll * ( .. of the Viceroy. By the time the Indian council’s bili vvas 

•ini İm d m 1909, hoNvever, no fewer than six such seats were reserved on a 

. . 11 'V dtlve council of sixty, more than half of whom remained British 

" ,|1 ' 1,1 Ml"l". moreover, had promised to “appoint” at least two additional 

• " lim ııırıııburs as nominees off his own bat if they were not eleeted by 
I" ' , ' 1 ' ' ""■•'lllııciKMus such as laııdholders or municipalities, raising Müslim 

.. ' l,l l' 10 »djght ou t of twenty-eight non-official members on the vice- 

" M . .11 m " lr than the aetual ratio of India’s Müslim minority to the 

1 '•"! | *"| »i ı İn M on ol llıc subeontinent. By 1909 even Minto complained of 
ll " ’ " • ıcp'iscntation gıanted to Mahomedans.” 31 Morley retorted, 

İl Kıl» ı/otır nıi'ly speech about their extra claims that started the M. 

1 '""I . . ' 'Ilıe scerotary of state was by then convinced that “It 

•' 1 " 11 "1 1,111,1 lo Iııınıcı plaııs llıal will please Hindus \vithout offend- 

. .. and wo ahali be lucky if wc don’t offend both." 

II" *" jımuto i'lcclorıılc formula, vvhldı Jlnmılı initially rejcctcd on 
M ,,,M "d’' "I nıılluııııl pılıırlplc, scrvıul, İn İnci, lo raise his pcı.sonal conscioııs- 
.. . M""Hm lılentlty, Jinnah \vas ou«> ol llıc fin t İmli dozen Mıısllm mum- 
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bers specially elected, in his case from Bombay, to sit on the viceroy’s Cen¬ 
tral Legislative Council in 1910, three years before he actually joined the 
Müslim League. At thirty-five, he was one of the youngest members elected 
to that high council and would have stood no chance but for the fact that 
two much older knighted Müslim candidates, equally matched and anti- 
pathetical, ousted one another in preliminary skirmishes to choose the “Müs¬ 
lim candidate.” Jinnah’s secretary recalled that “Discussions went on for 
hours and in the end both of them decided that none of them should seek 
election, but should send a third candidate, and after careful scrutiny the 
choice fell on the ‘young lawyer.’ ” 33 That singular honor catapulted Jinnah 
to the side of Gokhale, whose “general” Bombay seat had been held before 
him by Sir Pherozeshah. The legislative çenter of India’s government, first 
in Calcutta and Simla, later in Delhi, soon became one of Jinnah’s most 
important and povverful stages. 

Morley’s reforms also introduccd Indian participation in British India’s 
powerful executive councils, both at Whitehall and in Calcutta-Simla. Two 
Indian members were appointcd to the secretary of state’s Whitehall Coun¬ 
cil of India in 1907, and the first Indian to hold the post of law member of 
the government of India, Satyendra P. Sinha (1864-1928), took his seat in 
1909. A Hindu Brahman by birth, Sinha was, like Jinnah, a barrister and 
moderate Congress leader. His legal practice in 1908 was so lucrative that 
accepting the government’s invitation meant a cut in his annual income of 
£10,000. Sinha’s first inclination, therefore, was to turn down the viceroy’s 
invitation, but Jinnah and Gokhale convinced him to accept the job. His 
role in this matter further attests to Jinnah’s strong personal commitment to 
the principle of finding the candidate best qualifîed for any job, regardless 
of race, religion, caste, or creed. Müslim League leaders had lobbied for a 
Müslim jurist to fiil that powerful position in India’s central government. 
The League’s president at its 1908 Amritsar session, Syed Ali imam (1869- 
1933), was himself a barrister of London’s Middle Temple and would suc- 
ceed Sinha as law member after the former resigned in November 1910, 
estabhshing the precedent of alternating Hindu Müslim appointees and sub- 
sequent communal parity in ali executive appointments. Bom as the League 
was out of the separate electorate Müslim “affirmative action” demand, that 
organization remained most firmly committed to its founding principle, pro- 
posing names of Müslim candidates for every important official vacancy. 
Congress, on the other hand, ahvays viewed this principle as anti-national 
and undemocratic, even as English liberals like John Morley did. Any “reli- 
gious register,” after ali, whethor Muslini, Catholic, or Calvinist, was dan- 
gerously subvcrsive to ılır ugulilaıian fmmdııtioııs <>f a modanı .secular 
natloıı, Hıııılslor Jinnnh bdlrvı d ilini us nıtıolı as lıls greni lımrlırr ınnı tor 
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lınıl and was to rise in the Allahabad Congress of 1910 to second a resolution 
ilmi “strongly deprecates the expansion or application of the principle of 
| »a' ide Communal Electorates to Municipalities, District Boards, or other 
I m inil Bodies.” 34 

l’aradoxically, Jinnah spoke at the end of his first year as the Calcutta 
• ııımoU’s Müslim member from Bombay. 
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Calcutta 

( 1910 - 15 ) 


On January 25, 1910, the Honourable Mr. M. A. Jinnah took his seat as 
"Mıis lim member from Bombay” on the sixty-man legislative council con- 
vened in the capital of British India. The old council chamber in the palace 
Lord Wellesley had built more than a century earlier was freshly gilded for 
tbis historic meeting, filled to capacity with bejewelled visitors as V iceroy 
Minto pompously addressed his government’s newly elected advisers, in- 
cluding Gopal Gokhale, Motilal Nehru, Surendranath Banerjea, and M. A. 
Jinnah, predicting, “I am glad to believe that the support of an enlarged 
Council will go far to assure the Indian public of the soundness of any 
measuıes we may deem it right to introduce.” 1 

Minto’s pious hopes were soon shattered. Jinnah clashed with the viceroy 
the very first time he rose to speak in the council, addressing himself to a 
resolution that called for an immediate end to the export of indentured In- 
dian laborers to South Af rica, The violent repression of Satyagrahis (“Non- 
cooperators”) led by Gandhi in the Transvaal had ignited feelings of in- 
dignation and grief throughout India the year before. Congress then resolved 
to “press upon the Government of India the necessity of prohibiting the 
recruitment of indentured Indian labour for any portion of the South African 
Union, and of dealing with the authorities theıe in the same maııner in 
which the latter deal with Indian interests.” 2 This matter came before Cal- 
cutta’s council on February 25, when Jinnah spoke out saying: It is a most 
painful question—a ıjuestion which has roıısed the feelings of ali classes in 
the country to the highest pitch of indignntion and horror at the lıarslı and 
cruel troulmcnt that Is mHed out to Indian,s in South Afrtan.” 8 Minto reprl* 
mandod kim for ıiülng Iho wortls "emel trenlmcnl." Nvlık'h the viceroy 
dönmeci "(oo hıtı*Nh to hu iinucI for ıt frlendly jntrl of thn ICınplre" wlthln his 
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■•uıııu'll chambers. “My Lord!” Jinnah responded. “I should feel much in- 
•'I Hırıl to ııse much stıonger language, But I am fully aware of the constitu- 
H"iı ol tlıis Council, and I do not wish to trespass for one single moment. 
Ihı! I do say that the treatment meted out to Indians is the harshest and 
Hm I.dlng in this country is unanimous.” 

İ lmi first brief exchange reflected Jinnah’s courtroom as well as council 
ı lı ll o always chose his words carefully and never retracted any önce 
itlim ıl His critics, whether judges, viceroys, or pandits usually received 
1 111111 111 11 1 i 11 g tongue lashings for any barb aimed at him. He was not laıown 
İn ’ıll sllont for the slightest reprimand, honing his razor-sharp mind and 
" oıdn on the generally duller weapons of logic or wit drawn against them. 
I oı.I Mlıılu, appalled at Jinnah’s ıesponse, was struck dumb by it. “Mr. 
Ihılh lı ll India that summer, replaced by a much sharper Liberal states- 
nııiiı, Slr (Jlııırles Ilardinge (1858-1944), who became one of Jinnah’s fore- 
1110*1 <»İliç’ini admirers. A career diplomat by training, Hardinge’s sophisti- 

... intelligence set a new tone of urbanity and responsibility in 

i itli ıılln ', council. He was John Morley’s choice for India. Lord Kitchener, 
Hu o i oımıiHiıder-in-chief of the Indian army, had lobbied energetically for 
ıln t Imroyulty he coveted, but when King Edward VII died in May 1910, 

i Ih ... lost his most powerful ally. Morley offered India to Hardinge at 

ıln tııvııl lımeral. The new viceroy was quick to recognize, shortly after 
m mu İti ııg ( hıloutta, how debilitating a thorn Bengal’s partition remained in 
İH* ıımv «lomain's body politic. His first majör policy recommendation to 
Moıl' \ ■ .ııcccssor at \Vhitehall, Lord Crewe (1858-1945), was to reunite 
Mı ııgıil, cmıliııg the separate province of Bihar and Orissa at the same time. 

ı »ıı Muidi 17, 1.911, Jinnah introduced his first legislative measure, the 
" "I I ı in\ c\cınpt Müslim endowments) Validating Bili that was to emerge 
ı 11 t on i m İnler us llıe very first non-o£Eicially sponsored act in British Indian 
İn 1 " i ,oııılou’s privy council had invahdated testamentary gifts of Müslim 
|'i'i|n • l\ İdi lıı tıu-free “tıusts” (wakfs) for ultimate reversion to religious 
İmi Ilı m IHIM, jinnah called for legislative reversal of that decision charg- 
İHg ıı " ıı m • »|>| »o.sfi I İd the fundamental prineiples of Islamic Jurisprudence.” 4 
' 1 ılı li" lıccanıc Jiııııah’s most lucrative special field of knowledge and 

Iı H inli ır-4İ. ııııc he remained master of at least until 1941, as is attested by 
la lıu m I',ııme Inıllıcı hoııml set of probate court law reports from 1888- 
• l| ll 'illi |»i cnci ved in his Wıızir mansion library in Karachi. His probate 
■ Iı- d m. n in İncimle m any of India,s vmılthiest princes, among them the 

m .. I hıleııılmd, llıe nııvval) of Bhopııl, and the raja of Mahmudabad. 

I " n mi ncngııl's |>nrl illoıı d İd so mııclı lo lıolp create llıe LeagtlÇ, TCin^r 
< iMiıgnn •ıiıijiıisc ıııııınııııccıııc'iıl in Dcllıi llıal pıırtlilon was aıımıllcd in 
Hh 1111111 1 11)11 jullnd ilmi orguııl/ııllon out of İhı loyalisl rııl. Tlıe ııavvııb of 
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Dacca read in Britain’s reversal of partition, the government of India s capit- 
ulation to Congress “agitators,” and a simple new message to ali Indians— 
“No bombs, no boons!” Together with his announced annulment of partition, 
King George V proclaimed his government’s decision to shift the Capital of 
British India from Calcutta to Dclhi’s historic plain, where a ne\v imperial 
city was to be built. Delhi had been the Capital of Müslim sultans and 
Mughal emperors, who reigned över most of the subcontinent since the 
early thirteenth century. Delhi remained at the hub of North India s Müslim 
population, educational centers, and historic monuments, vvitlıin easy reach 
of Lahore, Agra, Deoband, Aligarh, and Lucknow. On December 23, 1912, 
however, when Lord Hardinge passed through Delhi’s Chandni Chawk 
(“Silver Market”) atop the elephant leading a viceregal procession to the 
new Capital, Delhi almost became that viceroy’s graveyard. A bomb hurled 
into Hardinge’s howdah, killed one of his guards, and lacerated the Vice¬ 
roy’s back, exposing the shoulder blade. The would-be assassin of one of 
India’s most popular viceroys was never apprehended. 

Jinnah attended the annual meeting of Congress as well as the council 
meeting of the Müslim League, both held in Bankipur in December of 1912. 
He had not as yet actually joined the League but was permitted to speak to 
its council at Bankipur, supporting a resolution that expanded the League s 
goals to include “the attainment of a system of self-goveınment suitable to 
India,” to be brought about “through constitutional means, a steady reform 
of the existing system of administration; by promoting national unity and 
fostering public spirit among the people of India, and by co-operating with 
other communities for the said purposes.” 5 A few months later he went to 
Lucknow, joining Mrs. Naidu on the platform as an honored guest at the 
larger League meeting, where a new more liberal constitution was adopted. 
President Shafi in presenting the new constitution noted that “I am in entire 
accord with my friend the Hon’ble Mr. Jinnah in thinking that the adoption 
of any course other than the one proposed by the Council would be abso- 
lutely unwise.” 6 The League’s first resolution congratulated “the Hon. Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah for his skillful piloting” of the Wakf Validating Act through 
the imperial Legislative Council. Faced with such acclaim, Jinnah could 
hardly resist renewed appeals to join the Müslim League pressed upon him 
that year by its new permanent secretary, Syed Wazir Haşan (1874-1947), 
and Maulana Mohammad Ali (1878-1931), ıeveıed Pan-Islamic alim and 
editör of Comrade, both of \vhom weıe deputed to Iıondon to lobby there 
for Müslim deınands. Jinnah did agree to join in 1.913, but he insisted as a 
prior conditioıı that lıis "loyalty to Ilır Müslim Lnagııe and llıc Muslini inter- 
ost woukl in no wııy and ut no tlnm lınply nvnıı Ilır shudow of ıllsloyıılty to 
Ilın lıırgnr nnllımul emişti İn ıvhlch lıis Ulu vvtiH (İndlOııltMl.“ y 
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İn April 1913, Jinnah and Gokhale sailed together from Bombay for 
I Ivı-rpool to meet with Lord Islington, under secretary of State for India 
'•mİ (’lmirman of their Royal Public Services Commission, on which Ramsay 
MnrDonald (1868-1937) also served. That leisurely trip was their longest 
İnli-'İnde alone, but no record was preserved by eithcr of the subjects they 

• hu ıiN.sc'd, though the commission agenda, general council reforms, and 

ol ııttaining Hindu-Muslim unity and ultimately of achieving Indian 
lnılu|)undence were surely among them. Gokhale later told Sarojini, who 
nlluıı visited him at his Servants of India Society in Poona before he died, 
ıhıl Iınnalı “has true stuff in him, and that freedom from ali seetarian preju- 
' 11''' Nvlıiclt vvill make him the best ambassador of Hindu-Muslim Unity.” 8 
••"" İronin that predietion sounds, yet in lıis late thirties Jinnah seems to 
It ıı r prısoııified that tragically elusive spirit of communal unity. 

Iİnindi returned to India in September 1913 and attended the Karachi 
' tmgrnsN tvvo days after celebrating his thirty-seventh birthday. He had not 

• IMIoıl lıis place of birth for över seventeen years, and he now warmly ex- 

I ."I Ids pleasure at finding a number of “personal friends with whom I 

I 1 ' r,. ıl m my hoyhood.” 9 He drafted and moved a resolution for reconstruct- 
•"K ll ,n • -ouncil of India that called first of ali for charging the salary of the 
■• mi lıııy of State and his department to the English Home rather than 
lınlinıı bııdget, thereby seeking to save Indian taxpayers the burden of 
m ı'ııiıiııılııg VVlıitehall’s entire English stafF. The new council, Jinnah argued, 

“diI noıı,sisi of not fewer than nine members, at least one-third of whom 
mI'I br 'ııon-official Indians chosen by a constituency consisting of the 
' I" *''I "inıııbnrs of the imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils.” 10 Half 
ol ili" inıııalııing nominated members of the council should be “public men 
"I uını il and ability” ıınconnected with Indian affairs, the other half, ex- 
lıııliıiiı olllnlals' wilh at least ten years of Indian experience, no morc than 
' • ••••• "İd. The council was to be purely advisory rather than adminis- 

II 1 "id İninim on it would be limited to five years. Thanks to his work 
"iı 11 1 Ih ınsnlıılloıı, and indicative of his rising position of leadership within 
1 ■" m 11nııadı vvas clıosnn to chair a Congress deputation to London in 
•*ıl l’lllıg "I 1911 lo lobby members of Parliament and Whitehall on Lord 

• . 1 ıw ıı proposed new Council of India Bili. Jinnah also seconded a 

• .Ih ı 'uııgrnsN resolution, nongratulating the League for adopting “the 

1 1 9 "l II < iovnrnııınnt for India vvithin the British Empire,” and express- 

• <• m 111 lı i«• ıınnoi’d vvitlı Ilır belief that the League has so emphatically 
'■ * I"" 'I "i i". İnsi «nssions İlmi Ilıe politleal futum of the country depends 
"•i d" bıırıııoııloııs worl<lııg and no-operalion of the varioııs communities in 
Ilın ı uııııtıy."" 

•'•inil Kııııınlıl, J1 timi lı ruılrttlnud lor Agrıı. \vhnrn Ilın Müslim Leııgnu mot 
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on December 30-31, 1913, in the former twin Capital of the Mughal Empıre. 

He was busily at work seeldng a forumla foı bringing his two pohtıcal or- 
ganizations together on a single national platfoım. His posıtıon was umque, 
for not only did he belong to Congress and the Müslim League, but he was 
also inside the govemment's camp, both in London and Calcntta. Not even 
Gokhale or Sir Fheıozeshah «ere as strategically positioned to hear ali the 
views on tho majör issues afiecting India's political future. At the Agra ses- 
sion of the League, Jinnah proposed postponing reafiBrmatıon of falth m the 
principle of "communal representation" for another year , urgmg rareh- 
gionists that such special representation would only dıvıde Indıa mto two 
«aterüght compartments.”-’ Congress had just deferred actıon on that ques- 
tion and Jinnah splained there were “many other reasons foı his urgmg 
postponement upon the League, though he “could not gıve any of these rea- I 
sons in public." The latter probably alluded to his shıpboard conversa ious 
\vith Gokhale or London talks wıth Weddeıburn and other M. P.s of e 
British Committee of Congress. At any event he was obvıously P m ; suın g a 
joint platform, such as the one he would help fashion for Lucknow m 1916. 
The Müslim League voted, however, to reject Jinnah s first formal appea o 
them, deeming the principle of their afErmatiye actıon separate electorate 
formula “absolutely necessary" to the League's immediate future. It «as one 
issue on «hich a majority of the League’s members would long remam at I 

odds with Jinnah. , T . , > 

He sailed again for London in April of 1914. Other members of Jmnahs 
prestigious deputatlon ineluded Congresss Bengali president-elect, Bhu- 
pendra Nath Basu (1859-1924), and Lal Lajpat Kar, «ho amved a few . 
«eeks later. Lord Crewe met with the Congress deputatıon soon after they 
arrived, findtag Jinnah “the best talker of the pack,” though he consıdered 
him “artful” for having “remarked (as it were casually) that they would be 
glad if dissents in my conncil now be recorded and laıd before Parlıament 

on the motion of a Member.” 18 jı- /ıcfto iqiq\ 

Bv historic coincidence, Jinnah and Mohandas K. Gandhı (1869-1948) 
«ere both in London at the start of World War I. Banister Gandhi had göne 
to Natal in 1893 to work for an Indian Müslim trading company m South 
Africa and he remained more than two decades, devising and testmg his 
Satuagraha (“Hold fast to the Truth”) technique of nonviolent non-ecopera- 
tlou in the Transvaal as «eli as in Natal from 1907-14. The wars outbreak 
diverted Gandhi’s ship “home* from South Africa to London; «ben he ar¬ 
rived there, hnıvcvcr. the first rnessage he uttered to the world was o urgc 
lıis countrymen lo vohmteer for nıilitnry servi er, and I hınk İmperm lly. 

Ilımalı ııtlenıled llıo gıda reçoptton for CJnndhl al I.onclon'M Ut*i\ Hotcl 
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I mi joined neither the army nor the Field Ambulance Training Corps raised 
li) the Mahatma. Jinnab’s own mission had ended in total failure, ali En¬ 
li İl sİ ı hearts and minds were preoccupied with war, with no one giving a 
mnmcnt’s thought to Indian reforms. The work of the Islington Commission 
\vrut down the same tubes of indifference that swallowed change for the 
< îuuncil of India. Morley quit the cabinet in frustration and disgust at how 
nngerly his younger Liberal colleagues led by Lloyd George, Edvvard Gray, 
>ııi(l VVinston Churchill rushed toward the precipice of Armageddon. Pas- 
'.Inııııtely impulsive, self-righteous, puffed up with pride and dreams of 
ıd.ıry, they ali expected a swift, easy victory. Kitchener alone, who took 
t lııuge of the War Office with waxed moustaches as sharp as the top of tine 
Kalser’s helmet, envisioned a long, blood-dıenched battle of titans almost 
> i|iııılly matehed in manpower and armor. Initially, India became a warmly 
•uıpportive, totally loyal Allied mine of troops, wheat, money, and vital ma¬ 
lı ı İri, iııcluding leather goods, uııiforms, and pig iron shipped west through- 
i'iıt tlie war. 

İn November of 1914, however, when the Ottoman caliph opted to link 
lıi'ı mı ipin's fortune and forces with the Central Powers, rather than joining 
Ilır \IIirs \vho had courted him, Indian Müslim loyalties were sorely chal- 
li'iıjrr'd, As Islam’s worId leader and “deputy of God,” the caliph was revered 
İm İn' mıd the limits of the Ottoman Empire. British intelligence feared that 
ıln ııl/ıım of llyderabad, India’s leading prince, was soon trying to buy 
lınl ı-.lı riflos for possible use in a South Asian “Pan-Islamic Revolt.” Such 
nıııi"i ■. provcd, in fact, completely groundless, and though a few Müslim 
ıınii'i Imd lo be disarmed the follovving year in Singapore, virtually every 
Müslim soldier in the British Indian Army proved “true to his salt,” and 
l'ılliıMi NorllıAVest Frontier as well as Punjabi Muslims remained with 
Nll lı ı imi < hırkhtts the backbone of British India’s army, Müslim regiments 
• • " i d wlthout defeetion in Mesopotamia itself, as well as on the 
i im |a imi ımd VVrstrrıı European fronts. The Müslim League held no meet- 
inıi Iı*ı\vcver, iıı December 1914, refleeting the deeply divided feelings of 
ıı Iı Hİı ı s, mıd tlıeir foars of inadvertently providing a forum for expressions 
"i l m Muinle. ımli-British sentiment. 

Ih lımtıııry of 1915 Jinnah vvas home. The Gujarat Society (Gurjar 
ıl'lm ı w Inclı İn İmi, gavr ;ı garden party to welcome Gandhi back to 
İmlin Ilır Mıılnılııms ıımbıılunee corps had sailed for France \vithout its 
Itıııınlı ı ııl İri İn lııııl a sliglıl ıırrvoos brenkdovvn in London and decided to 
ı inin Inııın- lo Iodla inslrad, (lıııs prolonglng his life by somo three decadcs. 

.Iln . ır-ıpiuiHr lo 11mıtılı'.s urbamı vvelcome vvas llıal he wa.s “glad to find 

h Midi.dnü ııol only brloııglııg lo lıis Owıı rrglon’s Sabim, hııt rhairing 
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it” ls Had he meant to be malicious rather than his usual ingenuous self, 
Gandhi could not have contrived a more cleverly patronizıng barb, ta bu 
w as not actually insulting Jinnah, after ah, just mforming every one of hu 
minority reHgious identity, What an odd fact to smgle out for comment 
about this multifaceted man, whose dress, behayior, speech, and manner 
totally belied any resemblanoe to his religious affiliation! Jurnali, m fact, 
hoped by his Anglophile appearance and seoulat wit and wısdom to «ul¬ 
vince the Hindu majority of his colleagues and countrymen that he was 
indeed, as nualified to lead any of their public organizatronsas Gokhale or 
Wedderbuın or Dadabhai. Yet here, in the first public words Gandhi uttered 
about him, every one had to nota that Jinnah was a “Mahomedan. That tat 
statement of Gandhi’s set the tone of their relationship, always at odds wıth 
deep tensions and mistrust underlying its superflcially polıte manners, never 
friendly, never cordial, They seemed always to be sparrmg even before they 
put on any gloves. It was as if, subconsciously they recognrzed one another 
as “natural enemies,” rivals for national power, populanty, and charısmatıe 
control of their audienees, hosvever small or awesomely vast they mıght 

beC ™hhale’s death in February 1915, followed a few months later by the 
demişe of Sir Pherozesbah, left Jinnah virtually alone (Dadabhai remaıned 
in London for his final two years) at the head of Bombay s moderate Con- 
eress. Tilak, released from Burmese prison ezile m June of 1914, was the 
undisputed hero and national leader of the "New Congress party. T e 
LoUmanya-s popnlarity was unrivaled, yet he was ataost sixty and aılmg, 
and would rely more on legal remedies-some entmsted to Jmnah-than rev- 
olutionary agitation for the las. halt decade of his life. Am»- lummary m 
the constellation of Indias nationalist leadership was Mis. Anme Besant 
(1874-1933) who came to Madras to preside över the Tlıeosophıcal Socıety 
founded by her guru, Madame Blavatsky, and stayed to edit Kmlndrn and 
start her Home Rule League in 1915, thus inspiring Tdak to do the same a 
year later in Poona. Mrs. Besant's Irish temper, silver-tongued oratory, and 
Lnhaustible energy were focused in 1914.15 on seeldng to renmfy the stıll 
divided Congress. Jinnah did his best to help, «orking dezterously at the 
same time to bring Congress and the Müslim Leagne together for their 
annual meetings in Bombay. 

The December 1915 sessions of Congress and the League weıc the first 
held \vithin vvalking distance of one another, facilitating attendance at both 
by members interested in fostering IIindu-Muslim umty ancl hammeııng ou 
a single uationalist platform, Sutyenin, Sini,,,. who prosidcd över that: Con- 
p „*yy m . M yol . A UBd .. olstale ,n Whtahall, H1 
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mili Jinnah now worked together to fashion a formula agreeable to ali po- 
llllnıl factions and communities. While reiterating Congress’s general majör 
ıli'inımds for reform, Sinha focused on three specific matters concerning 
" İdili he had found “practical unanimity of opinion.” The first called for 
wrmy commissions for qualified Indians and “military training for the peo- 
l'le.” the second for extension of local self-government, and the third for 
ılevelopment of our commerce and our industries inciuding agriculture.” 

Tl ir Müslim League met under the presidency of Bengali barrister 
Mıi/lııır-ul-Haque (1866-1921), another Congress liberal committed to 
linılıloning a joint platform acceptable to both oıganizations. Several League 
lı iılnr,s had argued against holding any meeting this year, fearing that vvhat 
" ııı mi id at it might “emban ass” the government during the war; but Presi- 
ıli'iıl I lnquc argued that 

()ıır silence in these times would have been liable to ugly and mis- 
i'lllovOUS interpretation. . . . There is no such thing as standing stili 
Iıı this world. Either we must move forward or must go backvvard. 

It is said that our object in holding the League contemporane- 
«H in ly with the Congress in the same city is to deal a blow at the 
tıulc'pendence of the League, and to merge its individuality with that 
ıtl Ilır Congress. Nothing could be further from the truth. Commu- 
ıılllrs like individuals love and cherish their individuality. . . . When 
tini ly is evolved out of diversity, then there is real and abiding na- 
llııııııl progress. 16 

I lıne vvere, nonetheless, many members of the League who strongly re- 
111,1 11 uy effoıt at rapprochement. Angry dissidents led by the mercurial 
Mımlııım I lasıat Molıani (1875-1951), moved to adjourn this meeting of the 
I • cimi.' ut Hu: start of its second sitting on December 31, 1915. Jinnah had 
I'" 1 İm m recognized by the chair when Maulana Mohani jumped up to 
h'tnl "Poiut ol order!” The pıesident ordered him to “please sit down.” 
"Ilın Urdıı-shouting orthodox Muslims rose inside the huge tent erected 
m m Ilır srnshore on Marine Lines to support Mohani’s attempt to adjourn 
ıln ıııeellng before Jinnah could move the creation of a special committee 

• h ılı ılı a .rlırmr of reform». Some angry mullahs, who filled the visitor rows 
Mİ e ıii ı ••lıırlod yelling at Presidenl Haque: “If you are a Mohammedan, 

mı *• 111 >1 11 in ııppcar like a Mohammedan. The IToly Quran asks you to dress 

• ll 1 " Mulıııınmcdun. You mu.sl speak İliç Mohammedan tongue. You pose to 

• " " Molmiıımrdan leader, lmt yoıı can never be a Mohammedan leader .” 17 
■ıiıııilm aııll V\ eşlem, i'ovlvnlist Nerıtiments wmıld be hıırled at Jinnah for 
ılır h si ol his life, evcıı uf t er he was lıalled İla 1 Leıvgue’s Quûid-iAzam 
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(“Great Leader”). A number of bearded Pathans in the audıence rushed 
the dais, shouting angrily in Pashtu. Hasrat Mohani called Urdu the only 
“proper language” in which to hold Müslim League proceedings. Eveıy one 
in the crowd of several thousands was standing, mafiy shouting at onee, 
some wildly svaving theiı trans. Jinnah helped escort the ladies in atten- 
dance outside and found Bombay'a commissioner of poliçe, Mr. Edsvardes 
nonchalantly standing near the tent, keeping his men inert. Jinnah to d 
Edsvardes that the i tovvd inside had become so disordeıly the meetmg could 
not proceed and that those causing the disturbance were publıc "vısıtors, 
who had been admitted “aut of courtesy and by ticket.'' 18 He asked the °°“" 
missioner's lıelp to clear the tent of nonmembere, ofering “to refund the 
money instantly” of anyone who had paid for a ticket. Edwardes refused to 
be of such sensible service, however, insisting he would use his foıce only 
to clear the tent entirely i£ infoımed that the situation inside was aut ot 
control.” Jinnah preferred to urge President Haque to adjoum the meetmg 
and he met with the League's leaders later that day in the president s house 
to plan for the next day’s session. 

The Müslim League was reconvened on New Year s Day 1916 in Bom¬ 
bay’s elegant Taj Mahal Hotel. Attendance was strictly limited to regular 
members and the press. President Haque opened the meeting at 10:00 A.M., 
commenting briefly on the previous disorders, then called tıpon “Mr. Jinnah, 
who w as “received with loud cheers."» As president of the Bombay Müslim 
Students’ Union, Jinnah was the "idol of the youttı," and “unorovraed kmg 
of Bombay Raven-haired wıilı a moustache almost as full as Kitchener s 
and Jean as a rapier, he sounded like Ronald Coleman, dressed like Anthony 
Eden, and was adored by most women at Brst sight, and admired or envıed 
by most men. He reported Commissioner Edvvardes's pig-headed behavıor 
to eri es of “shame” frora his audience, then moved the unanimously carrıed 
resolution to appoint a special committee “to formulate and frame a seheme 
of reforms” in consultation with other “political” organizations-the tvo 
parti es of Congress-which would allow them to “demand” a single plat¬ 
form of reforms “in the name of United India.” 21 That resolution was greeted 
with loud applause. A committee of seventy-one leaders of the Müslim 
League was appointed, representing every province of Bıitish India, and 
chaired by Jinnah’s elose friend and Client, Raja Sir Mohammad Ali Mo- 
hammad Khan Bahadur, the raja of Mahmudabad (1879-1931). Committee 
members from Bombay included the Aga Khan (1877-1965) and Jinmıhs 
those from the Punjab wcrc led by Mimi Sir Muhammad Shafi (1869-1932) 
and Milin Sir Kn/.fi llusmin ( 1877-1936); while tlıo Bengal contingent had 
A, K. Fnulul Ilıttı (1893-1902) İn JIh nmk». Moru Utul mccllng in tlıo T«j 
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■ iKİrd, President Haque remarked upon “the great work done for the 
I .i’Sgue ( risen Phoenix-like from the ashes’) by his friend Mr. Jinnah,” add- 
lııj': "The entire Mohammedan community of India owed him a deep debt 
d grntitude, for without his exertions they could not have met in Bombay.” 
İn ıı unique tribute, the president then turned to Jinnah, saying, “Mr. Jinnah, 
\ve Ilıe Musalmans of India thank you.” 22 It was the fîrst such tribute Jinnah 
MTCİved from the Müslim League, but vvould not be his last. 
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Lucknou) to Bombay 
( 1916 - 18 ) 


For Jinnah, 1916 was a year of national fame and good forhıne. After help- 
ing to save the Müslim League fıom dissolution in Bombay he was elected 
to lead it to new heights of hope in Lucknow, Capital of the önce mighty 
Mughal nawabs of Oudh. While Europe töre itself apart ali along the 
poison gas-filled western front, India advanced, under Jinnah’s inspiring 
leadership toward a political horizon that seemed ablaze with the golden 
davvn of imminent freedom. 

Jinnah was re-elected for a second term to Bombay’s Müslim seat on the 
Central Legislative Council and used that forum to good advantage in 
presenting the Congress-League proposals, önce drafted, to London. Con- 
gress had appointed its own committee headed by Motilal Nehru (1861- 
1931), who invited its members to his palatial Allahabad house in April to 
discuss the proposed reforms with League leaders. Part of the fortune he 
had eamed as a lawyer was lavished on hospitality and support for Con- 
gress and for Mrs. Besant’s Home Rule League, which Motilal funded most 
generously. The elder Nehru admired Jinnah, introducing him to fıiends at 
this time as “unlike most Muslims ... as keen a nationalist as any of us. 
He is shovving his comjnunity the way to Hindu-Muslim unity.” 1 For a while 
they supported one another in the Central Legislative Council, but by the 
late 1920’s Motilal and Jinnah became bitter rivals. Motilal, a fieıce advo- 
cate and tenacious wrestler, wanted personally to lead India’s nationalist 
movement to independence, or hoped at least to becjueath such povvcr to 
his son. Jinnah, the Lincoln’s Inn barrister, would never rest conlent simply 
to assist a provincial plender, no mattor how greni his iorfcuno huppenod 
to be. 

Timi April, un CmıgmsN miri ılır l.eugııo lııborod in Allahabad to draffc 


I,t;CKNOW TO BOMBAY (1916-18) 

Ihe Freedom Pact” that was to be sealed at Lucknow, Dublin lay shattered 
İn mins under martial law. The Easter Rising of 1916 was as brutally 
erushed by Kitchener’s army in Ireland as was General John Nixon’s Indian 
nnny, by disease, incompetence, and Turkish troops in Mesopotamia that 
same month. Contrary to ali rational expectation, shattering every civilized 
lıope and dream, the war continued, intensifying rather than abating in its 
lıliııd fury with the incredible death toll of its rage mounting everv moment. 
Indian demands for direct representation with the self-governing dominions 
ul the Imperial Conference intensified. Crewe Ieft the India Office, replaced 
by Austen Chamberlain (1863-1937) in May. Hardinge found it impossible 
!o ignore Indian demands for a greater role in deliberations, agreeing that 
India s claim to a representative voice at ali imperial conferences was just. 
With Curzon and Kitchener stili dominating the War Cabinet, however, 

I lıırdinge was ignored. By mid-1916 he left India and was replaced as 
vleeroy by an uninjpired and uninspiıing cavalry captain, Lord Chelmsford 
(1868-1933). 

I'rom his meeting in Allahabad, Jinnah ’.vent north to Darjeeling to 
'"•i'apc the next two months of intense Bombay heat by vacationing at the 
«ummer home of his client and friend, Sir Dinshaw Manockjee Petit (1873- 
IIIA'1). The Petits were one of Bombay’s »ealthiest Parsi families, textile 
ınılgnates, whose vast fortune was begun by Sir Dinshaw’s enterprising great 
llmudfather, who came to Bombay from Surat in 1783 and worked as a 

.. c i er k dubash (“two-language” interpreter) for the British East 

İmlin Company. French merchants who dealt with this bright, very small 

I ıirsi derk dubbed him Le petit Parsi.” 2 The nickname became his de- 

..‘lants surname. His son Manockjee Petit founded Bombay’s first suc- 

II “I" 1 cott °n naili, which grew into the sprasvling Manockjee Mills complex 
İn Ptırdeo. The first baronet Sir Dinshaw started Bombay’s powerful Mill- 
ı Ivvncı s’ Associatiön in 1875, vvhich he chaired from 1879-94. ile also served 
t. one of five trustees of the Bombay Parsi community’s most sacred mat- 

"uuriage, sucoession Iaws, and proper disposition of the dead upon the 
I oweı s of Silence. The elder Sir Dinshaw had been instrumental in securing 
İIHI.-.İI legal recognitlon and public promulgation of the Parsi Snccession 
'"‘ ,l Marriage acts, whioh ho personally helped administer. The Petit famlly 
İtıl'l thus not only among the richest, but also one of the most devout, 
MIIİIOIİOÜ Parsi families in Bombay by the end of the nineteenth century. 

il illi the deallı ol Ihe first Sir Dinshaw İn 190J, his entire name, fortune, 
"||| "’llgloııs dutu» ııııcl rosponsilSÜBics passed on to his son, \vhose flrst 

’ . . . ""'y dmiRİltıı. Halımlnıl, hlld lıeen boru the previous ycar, on 

l'. lıncııry 20, 1800. Huttle. us »he cmııe in be called, was n thormıghly en- 
1 Ilınıll"R elıllıl. |ırM)oelously lırljjhl, glfl«l İn every nrl. beımllfııl İti every 
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way. As she matured, ali of her talents, gifts, and beauty were magnıfled 
in so delightful and unaffected a manner that she seemed a faıry prmcess, 
almost too lovely, too fragile to be real. And her mind was so alert, her 
intellect so lively and probing that she took as mueh mterest in pohtıos as 
she did in romantic poetry and insisted on attending every pnblıc meetıng 
held in Bombay during 1916, always sitting, of course, in the first row, 
chaperoned by her “multimillionaire philanthroprst" maıden aunt, Mıss 

Mamabai Petit. 3 . , 

That summer when Ruttie was sbdeen and Jinnah at least forty, they 
shared the Petit chateau vvithin yiew of Mount Everest, perched 7,000 feet 

hieh in the idyllic "Tüwn of the Thunderbolt"-Darjeeling-where only the 

choicest tea plants and the silent snow-clad mountain peaks and ısolated 
trails witnesscd the passionate glanees of longing and love that passed be- 

tween these two. , _ . ,, . .t 

That October in 1916, Jinnah pı-esided över the Bombay Provmcıal 
Conference in Ahmedabad, the tertile Capital of Gujarati vvealth and power. 
Jinnah proposed transforming provincial governments, such as that ot Bom¬ 
bay into virtually autonomous administrations responsıble to eleeted ıepre- 
sentatives of the people, “Müslim* and Hindus, wherever they are m a 
mmority” having “proper, adegnate and eSective representatron. As to aU 
district'and munioipal governments, Jinnah reiterated the arguments of 
Liberale Ripon and Morley, insisthıg they “should be vvholly eleeted . . . 
that the present official eontrol eaercised by the Collectors and Coımms- 
sioners should be removed; tbat the Chairman should be eleeted by the 
Boards and the er officio Pıesident should be done away wıth; that a por- 
üon of Exdse revenne or some other deflnite sonrce of revenne should be 
made över to these Bodies so that they may have adequate resources at theır 
dısposal for the due performance of their duties.” 4 It wouId have meant no 
less than transforming the all-powerful Indian Civil Service into true ser- 
vants of responsible Indian opinion, Jinnah’s radıcal proposals for change 
did not, however, stop tilere. He also demanded an end to "the unpst ap- 
plication of the Arms Act to the people of India from wbich Üre Enropeans 
are esempted"; called for the repeal of the Press Act; less resort to the 
“ınartial law” Defence of India Act, specifically denouncmg ıts recent applı- 
cation in banning Mrs. Besant from Bombay; and immediate enaetarent Of 
a 'free and compulsory” measure of elementary educatıon. He msısted that 
Indians should have long since been admitted to royal commissions m the 
army and navy, asking, “If Indians are good cnougb to fight as sepoys and 
privatra, wlıy are tlıey not good cnougb to ooeupy the posit.on of «faff 

1 .ıh oonolucM hl« Bombay ConfeMnt» adâ . afetbıorbMj 

,|| M ıion" Mİ 11İmin MunIIiii ıınlly. 
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I believe ali thinking men are thoroughly convinced that the keynote 
o£ our real progress lies in the goodvvill, concord, harmony and co- 
operation between the two great sister communities. The true focus of 
progress is centered in their union. . . . But the solution is not diffi- 
eult. . . ,® 

Jinnah was speaking as an advocate for the Müslim community as a 
Svnole. He was not expressing his own political ideology or refleeting his 
"'vıı experience. The burden of sacrifice, he aıgued, feli upon the majority 
t'omnıunity, yet their rewaıd would be commensurate. 

I \vould, therefore, appeal to my Hindu friends to be generous and 
liberal and welcome and encourage other activities of Muslims even 

II it involves some sacrifice in the matter of separate eleetorates. 

. . It is a question ... of transfer of the power from the bureau- 

t'rucry to democracy. Let us concentrate ali our attention and energy 
mii tlıis qııestion alone for the present. The Hindus and the Mus lim s 
'•huuld stand united and use every constitutional and legitimate means 
İm clFect that transfer as soon as possible. . . . We are on a straight 
imikI; the promised land is vvithin sight. “Forvvard” is the motto and 
■ leıti’ eourse for young India. 7 

1 1' vı t \vns Jinnah more optimistle. The future for India seemed as bright, 
bil! mİ life, lıope, and light as did his own future with Ruttie. They were 
I 1 "" 1 'm different communities, yet love scaled every heiglıt, ıeduced to 
• ııblıli’ .ili Inuriers. So at least it must have seemed to him then, at the peak 
mİ lıln Creative political powers, on the road to his triumph at Luckno\v. 

I n i İn 1 \vent to Calcutta, wheıe the Imperial Legislative Council stili 
im. ı İm Us vvlnter session, the New Delhi of Lııytens and Baker rising so 
I" ' b mu ılı<> spaoious plain south of the old city’s massivc w ali and gates 
iImI İl " mi ıİd not he ready for council use till the late 1920’s. Before October 
N "l"l, 11 ııımlı, was able to convince eighteen other eleeted members of 
ı il ııllıi ı i'iıııneil to sign his “Memorandum of the Nineteen,” which \vas 
1,11 " i 1 " ' ninl (o ılıe viceroy and sent on to Whitehall. The memorandum 8 

1 .'I"l ilmi deetecl representatives of legislative councils should select 

•ıll İmIİmi ııminber,s who would, in future, serve on executive councils. Legis- 

b' 11 . . in Il,s, moıeovor, “should have a substantial majority of eleeted 

ı • 1 m ılive.s ıımİ ılır frandii.se should be “broadened,” with “Muslims 
W I bin lir. u liriever llıcy are İn a miııority, being given proper and ade- 
Ijhrtb • • |m ıM iılıılİMiı." A sııprano eourıeil of not fewor than 150 members, 
MI.I |" mi lıu iul council İn of from 60 İn 100 members wcro reeonvmended. 

' . . "« im İn cııjoy grenler ıesjı«»ıo.iIılliiics and 'pıırlinıneııtary froedoms, 

'Mili İlli pnMIlon nl Ilı. smclnry ol .stnln slıoultl İm ııbnlislmd, roplaeed 
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by two permanent undersecretaries, with one being Indian, with salaries 
“placed on the British estimates.” In any scheme of imperial federation, 
“India should be given through her chosen representatives a place similar 
to that of the self-governing Dominions.” Provincial governments should be 
made autonomous, a “full meaşure” of local self-government was demanded 
“immediately,” the “right to carry arms” should be granted to Indians “on 
the same conditions as to Europeans,” and Indian youths should be equally 
eligible for royal commissions in the armed forces. 

The memorandum provided a skeletal constitution for an Indian domin- 
ion which, had this proposal been accepted by the British after World 
War I, could have taken its place within the British Commonwealth, united, 
loyal to every ideal for which the Allies had fought, progressively modern- 
izing under responsible leadership. The war was stili far from över, how- 
ever, and the full report of how Indian arms had sustained their worst 
defeat in Mesopotamia was as yet to be disclosed, reducing British faith in 
anything Indian to its lovvest point, even as the Revolution soon to rock 
Russia would strip the Allies of their eastern wing. The British War Cabinet 
tragically lacked the vision, or desire, or energy, to focus attention upon and 
take the outstretched hand of united India. The winter of 1916 had offered 
Great Britain, as well as India, one of those rare opportunities in history 
when a cresting wave could be caught and ıidden toward a welcoming 
shore, but if missed, left to crash with murderous impact on the heads of 
those too preoccupied, timid, or ill-prepared to seize the swiftly changing 
moment. 

Jinnah caught a spectacular ride on the crest of a formula his ingenious 
legal mind had fashioned, and which he was able to convince Congress 
President A. C. Mazumdar to accept, after meeting with him for two days 
in Calcutta in mid-November. The key to their Lucknow Pact lay in agree- 
ing upon percentages of guaranteed “Müslim members” for each of the 
legislative councils, one-third at the çenter and in Bombay, one-half in the 
Punjab, 40 percent in Bengal, 30 percent in the United Provinces, 25 percent 
in Bihar and Orissa, and 15 percent in the Central Provinces and in Madras. 
Except for the Punjab and Bengal, wheıe Müslim representation was slighlly 
less than the fraction demographic equivalence warranted, the minoıity 
community received a louder legislative voice than population estimates 
alone would have dictated. As an even more vital safeguard to reassuro 
Muslims who feared losing Islamic identity within a futııre “Hindu Raj,” 
tlıe pact provided that 

No bili, ııorany elimse thereof, nor n resolution introducod by a noıı- 

o(fiûhıl mumlun' alfectlııg one or (lir oilıer coınımınlty, whleh <|ueStlon 
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is to be determined by the members of that community in the Leeis- 
"ive Councı] concerned, shali be proceeded with, i£ three-fourths of 
O rnem “ ers of Üıat community in the particular Conncil, imperial or 
I rovınaal, oppose the bili or any dause thereof or the resolution.» 

I Irnıalı left no Ioopholes in the contracts he drafted. 

Ali that is great and inspiring to the common affirirs of men, for which 
" noblest and most yaliant of manhind have lived and wrought and suf- 
,"'7 a ag I es and a11 climes " is now moving India out of its depths,” 
tMflîe reSldent JİImah £r0m the Muslim League’s rostrum on December 


vvııuıe ccııntry ıs aıvakening to the cali of its destiny and is scan- 

., new horızons wıth eager hope. A new spirit of earnestness, 

• ou ıdenee and resolution is abroad in tire land. In ali diıcctions are 
Vhıl.le the stırrings of a new life. The Musaimans of India would be 
İMİM' o themselves and the traditions of their past, had they not 
, " , to the full the new hope that is moving India's patriotie sons 
o duy, or had they failed to respond to the cali of their countrv. 

gane, lıke that of their Hindu felloıv-countrymen, is flxed on 
M ıo lUture. 


y ıltlemen ° £ All-India Muslim League, remember that the 
I'.m/u ol your community and of the whole country is at this moment 
, "" y° a - The «cisions that you take in this historic hail, and at 
' “ oit'lcic scssıon of the League, will go forth with ali the force and 
1 can legitimately be claimed by the chosen leaders and 

... of 70 million Indian Musaimans. On the nature of 

! ''"Cisions -vvil 1 depend, in a large measure, the fate of India's 

.. 1 " ,“ s unit y' and °f our common ideals and aspirations for 

1 "Hhlltullonal fı-ecdom. 10 r 


1 ” ""İd nevor again speak so passionately from a public platform. He 
I"* 1 " '"i'tuıucratic British “shallow, bastaıd and desperate political max- 
" 'l""g into the face of Indian patriots,” noting such clich^s as 
,M ,"" N "" 11 10 Sovem themselves,” and “Democratic institutions can- 

*. '' V î’ 11 1 10 onvironmen t of the East,” rejeeting them ali as “baseless 


ı*ııı mı ı ıı '(i İliç: 


< ııvmg ana vıgorous spıııt ot patriotism and 

..''onscloıısııoss . . . this pent-up altruistio feeling and energy of 

., V, "K'"K India's “pulse." He sald, "the most signifl- 

. 1 ''"I"' 1 " 1 “"I 1 " 1,1 "I İlil» spiril İS Hini il has tak™ i (s ,-fsc from a 

I " ."'I' hl Iİ1 " 1,11 *'*' 1 i'" 1 "I ınıtloıınl ııııity \vhtch has brought 

. . MllNİh "» İ0g*lhnr Involvlng brathorly icrvlet, for tim ooıınnon 
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cause.” 11 This Yltal portion of his Lucknow address later proved so embar- 
rassing to (he League’s goals (hat it was excised from the officıal pamphlet 
subseauently publisbed and reproduced by advocates of the Pakistan Move- | 
ment. Such censorship was, however, surely as misguided as mısleadıng, or 
to ignore the potent power of Jinnah's commitment to Hindu-Muslim nnıty , 
in 1916 would make it impossible fnlly to appreciate the tenacıty of his iater 
determination to bring Pakistan to fruition. Jinnah understood perfectly that j 
Indias only hope of emerging as a national entity, independent and strong 
from under the heel of British imperial tule was through pnor abatement 
of communal fears, suspicions, and residual anrieties. His standmg wıthın 
Congress was such that he managed to persuade colleagues there of the 
overriding national value of oonceding a large enough quota of elected 
legislative council seats to Muslims, to be able to convince the League that 
joining forces svith Congress in articulating a single national set of demands 
was, iıı fact, in thoir own best “communal” interest, Thıs delicately negoj 
tiated settlement attested as much to his remarkable legal talents as ıt dıd 
to his passionate nationalist commitment. 

Dynamic optimism made Jinnah predict that at least half ' our eonstıtu- 
tional battle” had been “won already* The “united Indian demand, based 
on the actual needs of the eountry and framed with due regard to time and 
circumstances, must eventually prove irresistible, . . . With the restoratıon | 
of peace the Indian problem wffl have to be dealt with on boid and generous 
ün es and India will have to be granted her birth-right as a free, responsıblp 
and equal member of the British Empire.”“ It ali seemed so clear and 
simple then, so rational. The Congress-League plan, called the Lucknowi 
Pact, provided a blueprint for independent India’s constituüon. Jmnah had, 
moreover, vvorked out every step for translating his seheme into legislative 
reality. 

After yon have adopted the seheme of reforms yon should see that 
the Congress and the League take concerted measures to have a Bili 
drafted by constitutional lawyers as an amending Bili to the Gövem- I 
ment of India Act which embodies the present constitutıon of our 
eountry This Bili, when ready, should be adopted by the Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress and the All-India Müslim League and a deputatıon ot 
ieading representative men from both the bodies should be appoınted 
to see that the Bili is introduced in the British Parliament and 
adopted. For that purpose we should raise as large a fund as P“ ssı “° I 
to supply the sineıvs of war until our ata and object arı: fulhlled, 

His mimi rnced yem ehmd of most of his contempomrtes British and 
İmlimi ali kev Unforluıuıtely. Ilı*’ LuckflOW Vw\ w us ııovor iınpmontod, 
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Its adoption marked the high point of Indian nationalist unity and provided 
us liberal and rational a constitutional framework for goveming the sub- 
eontinent of South Asia as any subsequent plan devised after years of lahor, 
vust expenditure, and much precious blood had been wasted. British rulers 
vvere not quite ready, however, to apply the Wilsonian principle of “self- 
ı Iclermination” to thcir Indian empire. 

Congress met just a few days before the League in the same historic 
Kcıisar Bagh ( Royal Garden”) of Lucknovv, its first reunified session since 
ılır 1907 split at Surat, attracting more than 2,300 delegates. “Blessed are the 
| MjEice-makers, said President Mazumdar, welcoming Tilak and his aging 
umv party back to the fold. Tuıning to the Ilindu-Muslim “question,” 
Muzumdar announced it 

lıııs been settled and the Hindus and Mussalmans have agreed to 
ıımke a united demand for Self-Government. The All-India Congress 
( ommittee and the representatives of the Moslem League who re- 
mıtly met in conference at Calcutta have, after two days’ delibera- 
l ioııs, in one voice resolved to make a joint demand for a Repıesenta- 
llve Government in India. . . , 14 

I link, ever the pohtical realist, remarked, “We are ready to make a common 
ı uıııuı with any set of men. I shall not hold back my hand even from the 
lııırcıiucracy if they come forward with the seheme that will promote the 
» ullure of our Nation.” 15 

Iİtinalı s triumph was unmaıred. The complete contract he had written 
" “‘‘‘ «‘pted by both parties. Now he was ready to put it to the acid test 

"I | HTNonal application. He found a way to ünite the two subjects upper- 
in his mind and approached Sir Dinshaw Petit with a seemingly ab- 
H11111 1 inesiioıı of what his vievvs were about inter-communal marriages.” 16 

I ""l'lıl fully off his guard,” Ruttie’s father “expressed his emphatic opinion 

II "il II woııld considerably help national integration and might ultimately 

I""'" 1,1 fin al solution to inter-communal antagonism.” Jinnah could 

..nposed a better responsel He wasted no words in further eross- 

m ıufımil<m, iuforming his old friend that he wanted to marry his daughter. 
'iı I )l iinIiii w \vas laken aback, as Justice Chagla, who was then assisting 

... 1 Ms chambei's, so vividly recalled, “He had not realised that his 

" """ I' 1 '"If'l'i lıuvo serious personal repurcussions [st'e]. He was most in- 
’* 1 ' " m * IM, 1 ,,,,| "Nftl lo eoımteıınncc any such idea which appeared to him 
•i».. imci font üstle." 

I 1 . . us <'lo<|uenl'|y, us forcofully us he nlone coukl, but to no 

' 1 i,fi l" 1 ' 1 lr ' sl l'ls dinini ol »pıeuding commtınnl harnıony und loving 
iııtih w us IIuim nıdoly Jolltul, Siı- l)lııshuw nevri' agreed, iııdeeıd, nevri spoko 
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as a friend to Jinnah after that hour of such a bitter and rude awakening to ; 
what everyone else in Bombay already knew. Nor would he sanction the 
marriage under any circumstances. First he forbid Ruttie ever to see Jinnah J 
again-at least while she remained a minör under his palatial roof of fine 
marble. Then he sought legal remedies, filing an injunction to prevent theır 
marriage önce she came of age, based on the Parsı Marriage Act; but he was 
pitted against a barrister who rarely lost any case and would gladly have 
died b efor e surrendering in this matter. Predictably perhaps, Ruttie’s pas- 
sionate devotion to her self-chosen husband-to-be only intensified, thanks 
to her father’s adamant insistence that she never see him again. Juliet-like, 
she would not be deterred by prejudice or the preference of her parents. 
Sir Dinshaw met his own match in stubborn resolution twice över in this I 
long-suffering committed young couple. Silently, patiently, passionately they 
waited till Ruttie would attain her majoritv at eighteen and marned just a I 
few months after that, as soon as the last legal obstacle could be slashed 
aside by Jinnah’s invincible courtroonı sword. I 

The German and Ottoman armies proved as frustratingly difficult and j 
far more deadly than Ruttie’s father. The Mespot Disaster, or Bastard War, 
as the dreadful Iraqi desert tragedy to British Indian arms came to be 
called, led to many angry questions in Parliament and long inquiries that 
revealed utter incompetence in the shipment of military medical supplies 
and other vital materiel from Indian ports to the Persıan Gulf. Secretary of 
State Chambeılain accepted the entire “blame,” though hardly deserved, , 
as his own, resigning from command of the Indıa Office in mid-1917. 
Thanks to that sacrificial act, however, Liberal Edwin Montagu (1879-1924) 
was placed in charge of India and rose in the House of Commons on August 
20, 1917, to announce that the new, inspiring “policy of His Majesty s Gov¬ 
ernment, with which the Government of India are in complete accord, is 
that of the increasing association of Indians in every branch of the admin- 
istration and the gradual development of self-governing institutions wıth a 
vievv to the progressive realisation of ıesponsible government in India as 
an integral part of the British Empire.” Here, at last, appeared to be the 
promise of “dominion status” that political leaders throughout India had 
awaited since the war began. Nationalist eyes glossed över the “gradual 
development” and “progressive realisation,” reading only the ‘self-göveming 
institutions” and “responsible government” mantras in Montagu’s formula. 
Imperialist Curzon rather than Montagu sat on the Home government’s all- 
povverful inner circle War Cabinet and managed with various offieial “safe- 
guards” adroitly to sabotage every majör reform that was to emerge during 
Montagu’s tcnure at Whitehall. In llıe wintor of 1917, however, Edwlffl 
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Montagu became the first secretary of state for India actually to visit the 
Milınmtinent while holding that high office. 

I he ancient complexity of India, its pluralism and paradox affected 
Mnıılagu deeply as it did most visitors from afar, though he had toured the 

.alty önce before in 1913, and, as a Jew, considered himself “an Oriental.” 

İle had never seen so many peoplc, so much poverty, amid so ostentatious 
m 'lİNplııy of wealth and luxury. India fascinated and terrified him so that by 
•h'' ond of his journey he was thoroughly exhausted, frustrated, and drained, 
I" l ıel, poor Iugubrious Montagu \vas traumatized by India, flattered hy 

'I.ngııanimity of her welcome, shocked at the magnitude of her problems 

"•“I l'hght, and disoriented by the offieial royal treatment he received. 

• ıl ali the political leaders Montagu talked with in India, Jinnah im- 

... him most: “Young, perfectly mannered, impressive-looking, armed 

in llıe it elli with dialectics, and insistent upon the whole of his seheme. . . . 
IN lı eı oyl Ghelmsford tried to argue with him, and was tied up into knots. 
I in .m lı is ;ı very elever man, and it is, of course, an outrage that such a man 
h"itlıl luıve no chance of running the affairs of his own country.” 17 Montagu 
.Ilıltul lo his diary: 

Mv ' İsli to India means that we are going to do something, and some- 
Ihlııg hlg. I eannot go home and produce a little thing or nothing; it 
"iie,i he opochmaking, or it is a failure; it must be the keystone of the 
İtilme hlstory of India. . . . Nothing is wanting in comfort . . , lam 
»•ol llıe Nlııff to carry this şort of thing off. For the first time in my 
hh l \vl:.lı I looked like Curzon. . . . I vvish Lloyd George were here; 

I " inli llıe vvlıole British Cabinet had come; I wish Asquith were here, 
b oııe el İndia’s misfortunes that I am alone, alone, alone the per- 
"o dini Ims gol lo carry this thing through. 18 

'ıml. Ilımını, İr esli out of prison thanks to Jinnah’s personal appeal to 
ıhm tlome mininler on lıer belıalf, invited Montagu to attend the Calcutta 
* toi'U" ovi'i \vhich she was to preside that December. “Oh, if only Lloyd 
lRni|., \v« ıe in elliliğe of this thing!” Montagu moaned to his diary. “He 
rt mılıl ..i . muse, dııslı dovvn to the Congress and make them a great oration. 

1 ••" I.h'd İroni doing this. It ınight save the whole situation. But the 

' ". . "• bnlln luıve cnrofully arranged our plans so that we shall be 

İn Umulun "hen ıl.e Gongress, the real Indian political movement, is in 
' ut ı.ı I Mr. n< "iiınl w «s llıe first woman, the only Englishwoman, to be 
* 1 11 i " id. ol ol llıe Gongress, hor reward for the suffering she expe- 
1,1 " 1 ■' d'H İn ı ııııesi m mld-ycaı for “seditioııs journalism.” Jinnah took 
*' 1 '* * 'd Ih' Uuııılıny hnınelı ol hor Home Kule Leııgue immediately after 
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Mrs. Besant's infernment on Jnne İS, 1917, and Ruffie was one o£ her most 
ardent admüers. Just under 5,000 delegates and almost as many vnntors 
attended the Calcutta Congress, where Jinnah moved the most ıınportant 
resolution oalling for implementation of the Lucknow Pact reforms, a reso- 
lution carried by acclamation. A few days later Jinnah moved much the 
same resolution before the Müslim League, which "strongly urges upon the 
Government the immediate introduction of a Bili embodying the reforms 
contained in the Congress-League Scheme of December, 1916, as the first 
step towards the realization of responsible government.” As the prospect ot 
responsible government appeared to draw closer, many of his League col- 
leagues were growing more concemed that Müslim interests would be ig- 
nored by the Hindu majority. Jinnah reassnred them, arguing: “If seventy 
miffion Muslims do not appıove of a measure, which is carried by a ballot 
box do you thinh that it could be carried out and administered ın thıs 
countrv? Muslims should not have the fear that the Hindus can pass any 
legislation, as they are in a majority, and that would be the end of tho 
matter.”” He strongly advised the Müslim League not to be "scared away j 
by “your enemies . . . from the co-operation with the Hindus, whıch ıs 
essential for the establishment of self-govemment.” 21 

Maniana Mohammad Ali had been elected to preside över the Müslim 
League’s Calcutta session, but his chair was empty throughout the meetıng 
as he remained intemcd under house arrest with his brother Shaukat Alt 
(1873-1938). Since 1915 the Ali brothers had been under arrest by the gov¬ 
ernment under its martial emergency powers. The newspapers they edited 
Comrade and Hamdard, had argued favorably on behalf of Caliph Abdul 
Hamid of the Ottoman Empire, but British officialdom retained sphinslıM 
silence for över two years concerning the precise reasons for aıreshng thes» 
two alims, üll Jinnah pı-essed the question in the Central Legislative CounolB 
in 1917 and was told that “they were interned because they expressed and 
promoted sympathy with the King’s enemies." 22 The Ali hrotheıs became İl] 
rallying cry, not just for Muslims but for Hindus as well, and were sıngleflj 
out by Mahatma Gandhi as his first great notional cause in opposıtıoıı to tll» 

British raj. . 1 

While Gandhi courted popular Müslim support by allying hımselt mon 
outspokenly with the struggle on behalf of the Ali brothers, he sought simulj 
taneously, and won, official confidence by urging ali Indians to enlist m llı« 
British army. Both positions appeared paradoxical to disciples who had 
never consideıed the Mahatma enamoured either of Muslims or of w ar, yfl 
in late 1917 and throughout 1918 tho.se causes proved to be Gandhi s moll 
importaııl springboıırds to pollticûl povver. 

jinnıılı al thl« Juncture w tıs most vonıl in his eriticisin of Brltaln 8 intonj 
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blllrd recruiting drive in India, insisting first of ali that Indians “should be 
l'iıi ou the same footing as the European British subjects” before being 
"-'"•‘I *° Specifically, he demanded that royal commissions be made 
livııiluhlc to the people of India.” Chelmsford angrily rebuked that position 
us Imrgaining, to which Jinnah irately replied, “Is it bargaining, consis- 
*""l!y w *th my self-respect as King’s equal subject in my own country, to 

• • II my Government face to face that this bar must be removed? Is it bar- 
K'dnlııg, My Lord, to say that in my own country I should be put on the 

Ii'oting as the European British subjects? Is that bargaining?” 23 As 
1 lnl, ‘d member of the council, Jinnah was, of course, invited to the war 

. . ^ ıe Viceroy planııed to hold that April in Delhi, but first he had 

M BUU'li more impoıtant engagement to attend in Bombay. 

Ilmıalı married Ruttie on Friday, April 19, 1918, at his house, South 

I "ini, <m Mount Pleasant Road atop Malabar Hill in Bombay. She had 

• to İslam three days earlier, though she remained a nonseetarian 
111 "" I* 01 ' life. None of Ruttie’s relatives attended her wedding. She had 

w, "l 1 11,111 1 ,<,| ‘ fathers palatial prison less than a mile away on the day she 
'""""I ''Ighteen and was mourned as if dead by S ir Dinslıaw until she and 
Ihm ılı Nrparııted less than a decade after they had married. The raja of 
N İm1 1 m"ıİnI»ad and just a few other intimate Müslim friends of Jinnah at- 
*' ' 1 'I"' '(mel wedding. “The ring which Jinnah gave to his wife on tlıe 

, " ll|l "g «'ay w as my father’s gift,” Mahmudabad’s son and heir recalled. 

• İn 11 1 ınııIıs spent their honeymoon at Nainital in our house.” 24 It was not 
I'" 1 ' 1 , ‘ || J»’«'ling, yet perehed över a mile above sea level, Naini was the 

. 1 l'dl ' iniimi llmt the Nehrus as well as Mahmudabads liked best, and 

Ilım .1. ıiıııl Hııllie rode their horses över miles of lovely trails through rich 
1 ■ "I I" 1 "' rellshing the freedom, the perfect liberation and joy of being 

.. . 1 'dotm in mı environment whose natural beauty seemed barely to 

•' ll' 11 İlli’ I»IIn.n llıey foıınd in one another. 

' I,M 1* llli ‘" ‘i week of honeymooning in the hills, the young couple 
•""l"" d l|u " II I" Delili, where they stayed in Maidens, a magnificent hotel 
(m-i ıml'ilıli' Ilır "İd cily gate beyond the Red Fort, an ideal hideaway re- 

• '''' M "lı M")',hal gardens, fountains and pools, a regal staircase, a crystal 
ılımnlı İn ı, umI a palatial dining hali, The perfect mixture of imperial ele- 

.. 1 1 1 ''-.1 1 privtıcy, Maidens was to remain Jinnah’s favoıite hotel 

" 1,1 1 *■ Hu I lıi'v w ere a slımning couple. Ruttie’s long hair was decked 
' 1,1 *'• ılı HıiNveiN, lıei' luvelv lithe body draped in diaphanous silks of 
""'""i' '"I ''ini gold, pale bine, or pitık. She wore headbands replete with 

II .. 1 "ddi'N. m id emorakls, and sınoked Erıglish eigarettes in long 

buiı ııınl llvi’i IIİU'IN llıat added a Ihunboyanee to lıor overy graecful ges- 
im. hım I, âiııd Ivvli'l of arın ur body, ovetı un the muttlcal ring of hor 
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uninhibited laughter reminded the world of her beautiful presence. Jinnah, 
wlth his bristling black moustache and brilliantly luminous eyes, dressed as 
smartly as any British lord inside Buckingham, seemed the perfect consort 
for his bride, and they looked in that spring of 1918 as happy and fulfilled 
as they felt. With a start that perfectly beautiful, surely they had reason to 
expect that the future might be one long life of continuing happiness, if not 
eternal bliss. 

The Delhi war conference was the first battleground on which Jinnah 
confronted the man who was to become his foıemost contender for national 
prominence and political power. With his honeymoon not yet över, Jinnah 
could hardly be blamed perhaps for underestimating just how potent a force 
was arrayed against him that April, seated half-naked across the viceroy s 
conference table. “in response to the invitation 1 went to Delhi,’ Gandhi 
recalled, gratuitously protesting, “It was not in my nature to placate anyone 
by adulation, or at the cost of self-respect.” 25 Recounting this event almost 
a decade later, as the Mahatma whose Expenments WitJı Truth would in- 
spire millions of young Indians and students the world över to emulate his 
virtues, Gandhi could not, of course, ignore what he had done, nor could 
he erase it from his conscience. Yet, how was he to explain himself? “I had 
fully ıntended to submit the Müslim case to the Viceroy,” he insisted, argu- 
ing his “principled objections” to participating in a conference that perforce 
excluded the Ali brothers. Thus, after reaching Delhi, he wrole to Lord 
Chelmsford “explaining my hesitation to take part in the conference. He 
invited me to discuss the question with him. I had a prolonged discussion 
with him and his Pıivate Secretary Mr. Maffey. As a result I agreed to take 
part in the conference.” 26 Gandhi’s “part,” however, was to be confined to 
seconding the key resolution on recruiting Indians for the army, and “As 
regards the Müslim demands I was to address a letter to the Viceroy.” Hav- 
ing capitulated to Chelmsford, hovvever, the Mahatma was so conscience- 
stricken at what he had agreed to that he resolved to do it as briefly, as 
palatably as possible. His second would be one short sentence, ‘With a full 
sense of my responsibility I beg to support the resolution.” He delivered 
that sentence, moreover, first in Hindi and then translated it himself into 
English. Then in his Autobiography he focused on the initial language he 
had used, not on the words spoken, or the meaningful support they 
rendered to martial violence and the British war machine. 

M any congratulated me on my having spoken in Ilindustani. That 
was, they said, the first instance within living memory of anyone 
having spoken in Ilindustani ut sııch a meeting. The congrâtulntions 
and the dlscovcry that I was the first lo speak in Ilindustani at a Vico- 
rognl mootlng hurt my nntlonal pikle. I felt Hko shrinklng İnto myself. 
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What a tragedy that the language of the country should be taboo in 
meetings held in the country, for work relating to the country, and 
that a speech there in Hindustani by a stray individual like myself 
should be a matter for congratulation! Incidents like these are re- 
minders of the low State to which we have been reduced. 27 

Unable to admit how wretched he felt at receiving the congratulations 
ol so many imperialists for having abandoned nonviolence to curry favor 
wllh a viceroy, Gandhi expressed his true feelings as “a stray individual” 
uho.se "national pride” was “hurt” but justified them to his own memory and 
llıc \vorld purely on national-language grounds. There was, in fact, no 
lılboo” on Hindustani, which seems hardly the reason Gandhi “felt like 
slırlnklng’ into himself! His commitment to recruiting for the war would, 
lıovvover, indeed, drive him to severe mental breakdown before the end of 
I"I 1 '. But Gandhi’s loyalist role at the war conference proved devastating 
l" Jlııımh’s anti-government stand and caught the entire nationalist leader- 
1 h 1 11 1 n 11 1tendance at Delhi off balance. 

|lunuh had tried to move a substitute nationalist resolution but was ruled 
"iti ol order” by the viceroy. In a telegram he had sent Chelmsford, Jinnah 
l'"l , lly İnsisted, “We cannot ask our young men to fight for principles, the 
•i|ipllnılion of which is denied to their own country. A subject race cannot 
^l'.l'l kır others with the heart and energy with which a free race can fight 
İm Ilı»- Ireedom of itself and others. If India is to make great sacrifices in 
d m ililince of the Empire, it must be as a partner in the Empire and not 
11 depcııdency. Let her feel that she is fighting for her o\vn freedom as 
• II n?ı lor (he commonwealth of free nations under the British Crown and 
iIm n «lir w ili strain every neıve to stand by England to the last. . . . Let 
bul U'.ıpoıısible government be established in India within a definite period 
•" I" lb'‘(l by statute with the Congress-League seheme as the first stage 
""I 11 Bili to that effect be introdueed into Parliament at önce.” 28 Had 
' ıiıııİlil bren vvilling to elose ıanks behind Jinnah’s leadership in Delhi in 
111,11 Mımıılı would have mistrusted him less a year later. Together they 
U'lıhl ıınt lıııvr persuaded the British to gıant India freedom oveınight, but 
lb' \ Minili crı tuinly have accelerated the transfer of power timetable. They 
mirlıi ı m m İlave avoided partition. 

I ilıil ninl Atinle Besant marehed shoulder to shoukler with Jinnah. Bom¬ 
ba» l| j»"V"incır, Lord YVillingdon, denounced the three of them in a letter 
M"" , ıi)»n İm linving "no Icoling of what is their duty to the Empire at 
llıh 11 1"İn 11 A fevv moııtİJN later, Chelmsford woııld lurtlıer poison his secre- 
, " 1 ’ "I 'i'Ui'fi inimi nboııl jinnah atici several other of his nationalist col- 
!■ i|"i> n m ılır lej'lslalİve eoıımil, labeliııg llıem "lrroooncllables‘’ with whom 
*' 111 un içir tlılnklng İlmi vve cim do nnything. , , . Tlıero is a root of 
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bitterness in them which cannot be eradicated, and for my part I am not 
goıng to attempt the task.” 30 

Governor Willingdon convened his own provincial war conference m 
Bombay’s town hail on June 10, 1918. Jinnah was there and must have felt 
the blood rush to his face as Willingdon remarked: “There are a certiun 
mımber of gentlemen, some of whom have considerable mflnence with the 
public, many of them members of the political organisation called the Home 
Rule League rvhose activities have been such of late years, that I cannot 
honestly feel sure of the sinceıity of their support.” 31 Tilak tried to amend 
Willingdons pıoposed resolution, insisting there could be no “Home De- 
fense” without Home rule, but he was ordered to leave the conference. 
Jinnah then ıose to speak and said he was 

pained, very much pained, that His Escellency should have thought 
fit to cast doubts on the sincerity and the loyalty of the Home (Kule). 
Party. He vvas very sorry, but with the utmost respect he must enter 
his emphatic protest against that. They were anrious as any one else 
to help the defence of the motherland and the Empire. . . . The dıt- 
ference was only regarding the methods, for, Government s methods 
the Home Rule Party did not want. He was only making suggestıons 
for the improvement of the scheme. The Government had their own 
s eh eme, namely, for the recruitment of sepoys, but that was not 
enough to save'them from the German menaee. . . . They svanted a 
national army or, in other words, a düzen army and not a purely 
mercenary army. ... I say that if you wish to enable us to help 
yon, to facilitate and stimulate the recruiting, you must make the ed¬ 
il cated people feel that they are the citizens of the Empire and the 
Kings equal subjects. But the Government do not do so. You say that 
we shall be trusted and made real partners in the Empire. Whenf We 
don't want words. We don't want the consideration of the matter m- 
definitely put off. We want action and immediate deeds. 3 “ 

Jinnah’s publie confiict with Willingdon was reflected in their acerbıc 
soeial relationship. The Jinnahs had been invited to dinner at Bombay s 
Government House soon after returning from their honeymoon. Ruttıe woıe 
one of her lowest-cut Paris evening goıvns, and Lady U i .lir.gdon was quıck 
to oıder her servant to hring a "wrap to cover up Mrs. Jinnah ... m ense 
she felt cold." Jinnah did not wait for the servant’s rotum, jumping up from 
table to inform his hostess, “When Mrs. Jinnah fecls cold, she will say so 
and ask for a wrap herself.”» He escorted his wiic from the room. They <lul 
not set font inside the Government House agahı till the NVÜltngdons had 
movedout. ., 

l ltm thttn ıı weck idler llu* provlndul wor cmdormıce bnıko up, Jinnahs 
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league celebrated Home Rule Day, on June 16, 1918, with a mas s rally in 
Bombay, at which Jinnah said: 

Lord Willingdon has said that the support of the Home Rule Party is 
half-hearted. My answer is this. . , . Your methods and policy are ali 
wrong. I cannot believe that even a bureaucrat is so blind as not to 
see it . . . they do not trust us and, therefore, are not prepared to 
allow us to take up arms for the defence of our own motherland and 
of the Empire. They want us to continue an organisation, which they 
cali an army, which is a sepoy army and nothing else, and they then 
tura round and teli us that we are not helping them. I say what Mr. 
Montagu in his speech on the Mesopotamia Report has said . . . that 
the Government of India is “too wooden, too iron, too antediluvian 
to be of any use for the modern purpose we have in view.” 34 

I .ess than a month later, Gandhi wrote to urge Jinnah to “make an emphatic 
declaration regarding recruitment,” arguing: 

Can you not see that if every Home Rule Leaguer became a potent 
recruiting ageney whilst at the same time fighting for constitutional 
rights we should ensure the passing of the Congress-League scheme? 

. . . “Seek ye fîrst the recruiting office and everything will be added 
unto you.” 35 

Iı was one of Gandhi’s strangest letters and appears to have left Jinnah too 
dıoeked to respond. Gandhi came to appreciate the wisdom of Jinnah’s 
IM>Nİtion on recruiting as soon as he started going from village to village in 
I •ujıırat, to the beat of a soldier’s tin drum. 

As soon as I set about my task, my eyes were opened. My optimism 
ırccived a rude shock. We had meetings wherever we went. People 
did attend, but hardly one or two \vould offer themselves as recruits. 

You are a votary of Ahimsa, how can you ask us to take up arms? 
What good has Government done for India to deserve our co-opera- 
ll(in?'' These and similar questions used to be put to us. 30 

I'' Aııgust, Gandhi wrote Maffey, quoting even tougher common peasant 
M 1 " ‘d lon», such as, “Hovv can we who can hardly bear the sight of blood and 
'İm lıııvcı ııever handled arms suddenly summon up courage to join the 
"""' i 1 11 Belore September was över, Gandhi’s health broke down, per- 
"ilil 1 1 nlıiııı to abnndon this ınost difflcult, uncongenial work. 

I very ncnrly nı ineci my constitution during tlıe recruiting campaign. 

I lelt llıııl Ilır lllıır,ss wııs bound to be prölonged and possibly fatal. 

VVlılİNt I wus Ihtın losslııg oıı the brd of pnin . . . Vollttblıbhai 
M'ulolJ brought ılır now« thııt Garnınny had boon complotaly da- 
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feated, and that the Commissioner had sent word that recruiting was 
no longer necessary. The news that I had no longer to vvorry myself 
about recruiting came as a very great relief. . . Vallabhbhai came 

up with Dr. Kanuga, who felt my pulse and said, ‘Your pulse is quite 
good. I see absolutely no danger. This is a neıvous breakdown due to 
extreme weakness.” I passed the night without sleep. The morning 
broke without death coming. But I could not get rid of the feeling 
that the end was near. 38 

Montagu’s report on Indian constitutional reforms was published in July 
1918, recommending “partial control of the executive in the provinces by the 
legislature, and the inereasing influence of the legislature upon the executive 
in the Government of India,” and “as far as possible, complete popular con¬ 
trol in local bodies.” 39 Jinnah studied this initial report and issued his 
reactions to the press on July 23,1918, noting that 

The proposals are not like the laws of the Persians and the Medes, but 
they may be modified upon further discussion. . . . Great effort has 
been made to face the problem. I know that great difficulties were put 
in the way of Mr. Montagu in India and he was called upon to deal 
\vith one of the most intricate and complicated problems that any 
country had ever to face . . . but, I think, he has been unduly influ- 
enced by the alarmist seetion, which has resulted in innumerable re- 
strictions being put on the concessions that have been made to the 
people. . . . The advancement would be worthless unless in majör | 
provinces like Bombay ali the departments, except the Poliçe and 
Justice, are transferred. I am willing to accept this only as a transi- 
tional stage with a view to show that for the present the maintenance 
of law and order may be reserved to the Government, since the argu- 
ment has been advanced that, after ali, we are going through an ex- 
perimental stage. 40 

Again, Jinnah proved himself eminently moderate and flexible, a brilliant 
constitutional lawyer and negotiator. Had his efforts to deal directly with 
Montagu not been sabotaged by the government of India and its Black 
Rowlatt acts, the ycars of tragedy that were to ensue in the wake of the 
war need not have derailed the process of responsible transfer of power sel 
so patiently in motion by Britain’s two greatest Liberal secretaries of state, 
John Morley and Edwin Montagu. 

Jinnah served on the joint Congress-League committee to coordinate 
both responses to Montagu’s proposals, vvhich emerged as a qualified ac- 
ceptancc of the report combined with realRmıalion of the Lucknow Pact, 
and urged rapid filTİdos loward nttuinıncnl of full responsible government, 
Congress lotıders dlffcıml ıvidoly in tlıdr nssessmenis of tho report. Sıırendm 
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Nath Banerjea was willing to support it, C. R. Das, anticipating “the fail¬ 
ine of Dyarchy,” wanted “real Responsible Government in 5 years,” while 
Motilal Nehru was ready to wait “another two decades.” The regular annual 
«essions of Congress and the Mushm League were seheduled to be held in 
Delhi in December. 

As World War I sputtered to its end that November, so did Willingdon’s 
lonure över Bombay. The Jinnahs could hardly wait for that governor to 
İruve, and when they leamed of plans by some of Willingdon’s Parsi friends 
lı> Rost a public funetion at Town Hail honoring him on the eve of his 
ıleparture, they launehed a mass opposition movement to that funetion. It 
vvıı.s Jinnah’s first and most vigorous public demonstration against a British 
ollicial. The Willingdon Memorial Committee timed their meeting to start 
ut 5:00 p.m. on December 11. Some 300 of Jinnah’s youthful followers started 
nımping out near the steps of Bombay’s to\vn hail the night before. Poliçe 
1 1 pl the broad steps themselves clear of cro\vds till 10:00 a.m. when the 
İmli opened, shortly before which Jinnah himself arrived to take a place 
■"* v«‘tl for him at the head of the queue. He raced up the steps as fast as 
lıl'. long legs could carry him and secured the very first rows, with his Home 
inle comrades. About noon, Ruttie arrived with a tifiın basket filled with 
llıı lı sıındvviches, for they dared not leave those choice seats, knowing 
" llllngdon’s supporters would start to show up in the early afternoon. The 
l ıi) 1 ,'' luıll was filled, in fact, hours before the robed sheriff of Bombay called 
llıi’ meeting to order. Sir Jemsetjee Jeejeebhoy, one of Bombay’s leading 
l'ııi’.iN ıvlıose family fortune was made in the opium trade, “presided” över 
ılı il meeting, but from the moment he rose to address the audience, Jinnah 

.. Rls claque were on their feet, shouting “No, no!” 41 Raucous protests 

Minllııımd for about twenty minutes, and though no one could hear him 
ıln m>, Sir Jemsetjee supposedly moved the “resolution of appreciation” for 
I "Mİ VVİllingdon. The commissioner of poliçe then ordered the hail to be 
• leııred, and Jinnah as well as Ruttie and their friends were hustled 
I"" ll'lı oııtjİde. It was the first and only time Jinnah would be roughed up 
■ıml lırııİHod by any one in uniform. He emerged from the to\vn hail, how- 
■ ' ı ıi ııııl(|iıı ly popular Bombay hero. 

ı "iıllı ıııc n, you are the citizens of Bombay,” Jinnah told his adoring 
""İnim ilmi stretehed across Apollo Street that evening. “Your triumph 
lıi'lın İm 1 ' made il clear that even the combined foıces of bureaucracy and 
mil" Hin could ııol overavve yon. December the llth is a Red-Letter Day 
i" Iln lıİNİory ııl Bombay. Gcntleıııen, go and rejoice över the day that has 

. . "N dm lıiımıplı ol democracy.”' 18 Timi night a İmge demonstration 

ı I" İd İn .ShııııtımıııT.s Chınvl. ııııd sonıı ııo fcwcr thıııı 65,000 rnpeııs were 
mııı lı ol il in oııo-rııpıv oonlribııllonN, lo buikl "Pooplo’s Jlıırıuh 
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Memorial Hail” which stili stands in the compound o£ Bombay’s Indian 
National Congress Building, commemorating the historic triumph of the 
citizens of Bombay K under the brave and brilliant leadership of Mohammad 
Ali Jinnah.” 43 After Jinnah left Congress, and especially after the birth of 
Pakistan, that hail appeared strangely anachronistic and is now anonymously 
referred to only by its initials as P. J. Hail. Few Indians remember that 
People’s Jinnah Hail was erected to honor the fearless leadership of Bom- 
bay's most inspiring ambassador of Hindu-Muslim unity. 


5 

A mrîtsar to Nagpur 
( 1919 - 21 ) 


Aı ınistice brought not peace but the sword of harsh repression and bitter 
ılİNİllusion to India. Martial Iaw “Defence of India Acts” passed in 1915 had 
»lUpended civil liberties and ali legal due process throughout the war, 
"Hovving the government of India to arrest, detain, intern, or expel any 
I ııcllnıi vvithout trial, warrant, or stated cause. The Allied victory was, natu- 
• ılly, expected to restore ali such rights and legal safeguards. Such was not 
il" 1 nise, hovvever, for an ominous report written by the government’s sedi- 
11,1,1 committee, chaired by King’s Bench Justice Sir Sidney RowIatt, had 
I"'•* published, recommending immediate extension of the Criminal 
I ııw (l'Imeıgency Powers) Act for at least six months. Such was the very 
ili 'il l»lII introduced to the postvvar Central Legislative Council. It soon came 
I" I" k»own and hated throughout India as the “Black” or RowIatt Act. 

I lıis was a wrong remedy for the disease, the revolutionary crimes,” 
mu ınrd tlıe Hon. Mr. Jinnah, as Rowlatt’s Bili was tabled on February 6, 
ıııin. 

I o Mih.sti.tute the Executive for the Judicial will lead to the abuse of 
ılirse vasi povvers. . . . Tbere was no precedent or parallel in the 
h ''."I history of any civilized country to the enactment of such laws. 

I his vvııs the most inopportune moment for this legislation as 
l"l'lı h()|)< ı s about momentous reforms had been raised. . . . If these 
"" "'mirs wrrr passed they will create unprecedented discontent, agi- 
iıiilmı mikI vvill have the most disastrdus effect upon the relations 
ln i\vrrn tluı Covemment and tlıepeople. 1 


1,1 " m nlıij's İril on deıvl rar.s. Chelmiford, .Rovvlatt, and the others were 
ıh laıııılıınl to slrnın fiili ıılif'iıd dt-spllo Ilır ımnnlmous opposltion of ull 
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twenty-two Indian members on the council. There were thirty-four official 
members willing to rubber stamp the Black Act that was passed into law 
in March 1919. 

"By passing this Bili,” Jinnah wrote Chelmsford a few days later from 
his Malabar Hill house, to which he had ı-etumed as soon as the vote was 
announced, 

Your Excellency’s Government have actively negatived every argu- 
ment they advanced but a year ago when they appealed to Indıa for 
help at the War Conference and have ruthlessly ttampled upon the 
pıinciples for which Great Britain avowedly forıght the ovar. The fun- 
damental pritıciples of piştice have been uprooted and the constitu- 
tional rights of the people have been violated at a time when there is 
no real danger to the State, by an overfretful and incompetent bureau- 
cracy which is neither responsible to the people nor in touch u itli real 
public opinion. ... I, therefore, as a protest against the passing of 
the Bili and the manner in which it was passed tender my resignation 
. for I feel that under the prevailing conditions I can be of no use ! 
to my people in the Council nor consistently with one s self-respect is 
co-operation possible with a Government that shows such utter dis- 
regard for the opinion of the representatives of the people in the 
Council Chamber, and for the feelings and sentiments of the people 
outside. Xn my opinion, a Government that passes or sanctions such a 
law in times of peace forfeits its daim to be called a civilised Gov¬ 
ernment and I stili hope that the Secretary of State for India, Mr, 
Montagu, wil] advise His Majesty to signify his disallowance to this 
Black Act. 2 

The resignation, further attesting to Jinnah’s courageous national leader- 
ship at this time, made no impaet on Chelmsford, while Montagu s own 
indirence in London contimıed to deteriorate, Jinnah had no way of know- 
ing on how impotent a secretary of State he pinned his hopes for India’s 
future, and he decided to sail for London to seek to persuade his faltering 
friend to override the government of India. Ruttie was pregnant; and though 
their love would never be as strong again and the aftermath of the war 
proved so politically frustrating, the fnture never seemed as promising to 
both of them as it did that vinter at the start of 1919. 

The Müslim League had appointed Jinnah to lead a deputation to Prim» 
Minister Lloyd George that year to plead for at least one Müslim delegato 
to the forthcoming Paris Peace Conference. Most Iııdian Muslims felt, as 
League Presidcnt A. K. Fazlul IInq put it, that “Müslim countries tire now 
the prey of the İnml-grabbing propensitta of «te Clırlstlan ımtious, in splt» 
of II». solom.. glvon by Ilın» vcıy inlim» »bul Ih* W«H Ww »t» 
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lıoing fought for the proteetion of the rights of the small and defenceless 
minorities.” 3 Sir Satyendra P. Sinha and the Maharaja of Bikaner (1880- 
1943) had been appointed to represent India at the Inıperial War Confer- 
once in 1917, but since neither was Müslim, the League feared that Islamic 
Interests were being shortehanged or ignored. With the Ali brothers and 
olher popular Khilafat leaders, ineluding Delhi’s scholarly devout Maulana 
A bul Kalam Azad (1887-1958), stili under detention without specified 
clıarges, Muslims felt more intensely than ever a sense of communal alarm 
ımd second-class subjectship under British rule. Khilafatists feared that Brit- 
InIi wartime pledges and promises to protect Islam’s holy places would be 
broken, now that Turkey was a defeated enemy povver at the merey of 
1 lir is t i an victor States, determined to crush it for ali time. 

The Jinnahs reached London in May and rented a flat near Regent’s 

I ıı ı k, l’riends visited them there, ineluding Bombay’s diwan Chaman Lal, 
"bu reealled Jinnah’s “uninhibited laughter when telling a funny story 
" lıiıb was often in the category of a parable.” 4 One evening in mid-August, 
Ilımı ıh took Ruttie to the theater, but they were obliged to leave their box 
lımılodly. Their only child, a daughter named Dina, was born in London 
■lıorlly past midnight on August 14-15,1919, oddly enough precisely twenty- 

I I >1 1 • years to the day and hour before the birth of Jinnah’s other offspring, 
I’ıiklslnıı, Jinnah’s mission for the League proved less successful, however, 
bu llıoııglı he presented the Müslim case vigorously to Lloyd George, the 
|Mlıııt' minister granted him no satisfaction. Montagu and Bikaner alone 
" ı" 1 Ni'iıtod lııdia at Versailles, where Britain and France formally assumed 
ılıı ıı | ıı oteetûrate mandates över Iraq, Palestine, Transjoıdan, Syria, and 
I • Iiıiınm, curved out of the dismembered Ottoman Empire. Jinnah must 
Ilın i’ lıopcd for an invitation to attend the peace conference himself, espe- 

ı '11% slııre he had come so far and was the “delegate” of the Müslim 

I .m . İmi İliç distrust, hatıed, and suspicion of him so recently expressed 

in 1 I" İnı.Ibrd, WilIingdon, and other leading experts on India sufficed to 

I ■ i' Ih Ilıı i n*.s cabinet cold to his oveıtures. More doors remained elosed 

II .. ıı l<> bim this time round. Bombay’s new governor, George Lloyd, 

• li'l l'i'- besi to poison Montagu's mind against Jinnah, writing of him that 
I"'" ıın bili ol’ speech and black of heart,” a “real irreconcilable,” and “of 

"II 'I.gllııloi'N . . . the only one who has consistently said one thing and 

e"'*• *1 1 ıııj'lıl ııwuy ıınd done the other.” 5 There \vere fewer smiles on those 

'bu ı I mıılım Iiiccn he met, as VVhitehalI elosed ranks behind Simla, Delhi, 
""i b"inbıi\ İle had, aller ali, resigııed his “honorable” position. Best not 
İn • m miniğe Ilıııt sorti 

' mit A|nll, mımıovcr, ııoır-cooperalioıı ııııd violenco lıad spread aeross 
İmlin İlim lıniNİıllrc in Ilır vvnkc of imli IhnvJıılt Act rrıuss protests and the 
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British massacre at Jallianwala Bagh. Gandhi chose April 6, 1919, as the 
first “sacred” day of a nationwide business strike (hartal) to protest the 
Black Acts, which he urged his Satyagraha followers to “refuse civilly to 
obey.” It was a totally nonviolent day, but a week later, on April 13, 1919, 
Amritsar (“Nectar of Immortality”), a city sacred to the Sikhs of the Punjab, 
was transformed shortly before sundown into Indias first national urban 
shrine. Two of Gandhi’s lieutenants had been arrested a few days earlier 
and deported, thus stirring up a protest march toward the British commis- 
sioner s bungalow in the cantonment. Several soldiers panicked and opened 
fire, killing a few marcheıs and turning the peaceful crowd into a raging 
mob bent on retaliation. They burned British banks and attacked a few 
Englishwomen as well as Englishmen in Amritsar’s old city. A British briga- 
dier and his force were called in to restore order. The general banned ali 
public meetings. On April 13, when he learned of a meeting of thousands 
taking place inside Jallianwala Bagh (“Garden”), hc drove to that almost 
totally enclosed site with some of his troops, ordering them to öpen fire 
vvithout uttering a word of warning to the peacefully assembled crowd 
inside. It was a Sunday, a Hindu festival holiday. The crowd, mostly vil- 
lagers, had come to the city to celebrate. The soldiers fired 1,650 rounds of 
live ammunition at point-blank range for ten minutes at the terror-stıicken 
human targets, who found no exits from that nightmare in the garden, leav- 
ing some 400 Indians dead and över 1,200 wounded. The general and his 
troops beat a hasty retreat as the sun set on the bloodiest massacre in British 
Indian history, \vhich Chelmsford later termed an “error of judgment.” 

“India has got to keep her head cool at this most critical moment,” Jinnah 
advised his readcrs in an interview the Bombay Chronicle published on his 
return home in mid-November 1919, “Unless at the next session of the Con- 
gress in December a thoughtful programme is laid down by our leaders and 
accepted by the people, an incalculable amount of harm would be done to 
our cause” 6 Jinnah stili felt “confident that Mr. Montagu will not faü us” 
but termed Chelmsford’s administration “a failure” and argued that the 
sooner he is recalled the better for ali concerned.” As to the prime minister s 
“promises” on behalf of “poor Turkey,” he called those "a serap of paper” 
and did not believe the Allies stood ready to concede "self-determination 
and independence” to Arab States. He was, however, more optimistte about 
India, envisioning a true “ıenaissance” through education, commercial, in- 
dustrial, and teehnieal progress and grovvth, and a nationalized military 
policy. Asked if he had any “message to the people” as the Amritsar Con- 
gress was approaching, Jinnah replied: "The attitude of the Congıess w ili 
have to depend upon the Reform Bili which I think will be- passed before 
l]ı ( > middlr ol Deoembor." Jinnah İmd written Gandhi from bönden in Jtıne 
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ıiNİdng what he thought of Montagu’s bili then in Parliament, and Gandhi 

replied: 

I cannot say anything about the Reforms Bili. I have haıdly studied 
it. My preoccupation is Rowlatt legislation. . . . Our Reforms vvill be 
praetically worthless, if we cannot repeal Rowlatt legislation. . . . 
Aııd as I can imagine no form of resistance to the Government than 
civil disobedience, I propose, God \villing, to resume it next week. I 
lıave taken ali precautions, that are humanly possible to talce, against 
ı etTudescence of violence. 7 

Iı i'pilorııized their different approaches to political process, Jinnah stili 
ulviııg upon moderate legislative change, Gandhi preoccupied with civil 
ıli'iDİırdience. The vectors of their widely divergent paths led them ever 
flittiler apart. 

II India were to send her real representatives, say half-a-dozen, who 
n lll tuury on propaganda work there [in London] backed up by substantial 
İllinin mİ help and public opinion,” Jinnah suggested in his Bombay Chrorı- 
a I* lıılrrview, “a great deal can be done. But it must be a continual and 
pMiııımontly established institution carried on by men, not only who go 
ılıt ır lor a few months, but permanently, settled.” Was he hoping for such 
• • İmine himself? He was now a father, after ali, and had to plan for his 
ıİM'iglıli’i s future, as well as his young wife’s. India \vas less seeure than 
11 lale a land to raise a family in than it had been since the terrible 

Mm ıı| İS57-58. The influenza epidemic alone had claimed more than six 
HIİİİİMİI İİVCN since 1918, and with the frontier rumbling, the Punjab bleed- 
'"I "iıd llıc rest of the land poised on the verge of Satyagraha , prospects 
İm ılır lııııııediate future seemed dismal. Nor had Ruttie’s father relented, 
mihI1 1 mlııg lo refuse to acknowledge them socially despite the birth of his 
i.* ıııdılıiııi'lıii'r. So the lure of London remained, grovving more romantic 
p» ıli'ip'ı mı lls pormanent realization became less plausible. Jinnah’s Bombay 
jtt " ' 1 "uliııııcd lo prosper, demanding and receiving more and more of 

m' Ilı* 1 '' mıd ıttterıtion, cvenings as well as days and often seven days a 
i Hır lııtv w us an oxacting mistress, as Ruttie soon learned. What little 
İN' llmr vviin İril to bin», polittcs consumed. “Mercurial, dashing, impul- 
'' "'"I Invely, lonely young Ruttie found herself daily \vith more time 

1,1 "i I.İd possibly devise ways to spend. 

Ilı* I'mr. nvvaited Montagu reforms vvere passed into law as the Gov- 
»'I "I lııcliıı A et oıı December 23, 1919, the day of King-Emperor 

\ " myııl proelıııııatioıı granling arnnosty to ali political prisoners. 
İl •" II'- MmJcnIvs "enrııest deslrc ut tlıls time tluıt so far as possible any 
• l " 1 "I bltlerıu'NN bi'tvmn» ıny peoplr mıd llııısc' wll() ure respoııslbl»' for my 
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Government should be obliterated,” but the new act fell far slıort of that 
mark. Had it come a year earlier perhaps it would have sufficed to satisfy 
expectations roused by the war. Though it did provide some measure of 
provincial responsibility to elected representatives of India by “transferring” 
certain departments and their revenues to popular control, while “reserving” 
other, more important matters, to official hands. This newly devised tech- 
nique of half-and-half rule, called dyaıchy, was Britain’s formula for de- 
volving political power “by successive stages,” to India. The Central Legis- 
lative Council was greatly enlarged into a bicameral mini-parliament with 
an elective majority lower house to be called the Legislative Assembly. The 
expense of the secretary of State for India’s salary and those of his assistants 
was laken off India’s budget and transferred to Parliament, as Congress and 
the League demanded. A public service commission was to be established 
in India, thanks to which simultaneous recruitment to the coveted civil Ser¬ 
vices would begin in New Delhi as well as in London by 1923. Finally, the 
act provided for further statutory inquiry “into the working of the System of 
government, the growth of education, and the development of rcpresenta- 
tive institutions, in British India . . . as to whether and to what extent it 
is desirable to establish the principle of responsible government” after ten 
years. Had these come before the Rovvlatt Act and Amritsar such constitu- 
tional concessions would surely have sounded generous, and, have been 
more warmly welcomed throughout India. 

Both Congress and the Müslim League held annual meetings in Amritsar 
in 1919, Hindu-Muslim unity was seen by the League to be “the secret of 
success, not just of the nevvly proposed reforms, but of ali work done by 
Indians at home and abroad; and thanks to the “Congress-League Compact 
of 1916 the majör political obstacle to such unity had been resolved. The 
Ali bıothers appeared before the Amritsar League to a standing ovation and 
reverberating chorus of joy.” 9 Mohammad Ali assured his joyously teaıful 
audience that “there was no Government but the Government of God.” 
Jinnah was elected to preside över the League for the following year. 

Jinnah called a special meeting of the Müslim League that September in 
Calcutta, vvhere Congress met as well in emergency session to consider the 
radical change of political posture caused not only by announced Allied 
peace terms but also by harsh, callous British reactions to the Jalliamvala 
Bagh massacre and published reports of its atrocious aftermath throughout 
the Punjab. 

We have met here prineipally to consider the situation that has nrisen 
owing to the stııdied and porsistent policy of the Covomımml since 
the signing of the Armistice. First enme tho Rowlîitt Bili ııeeom- 
pımied by Ilır l’uujub ntrodtloN utul tlion enine tlıe Npollnlion of llıo 
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Ottoman Empire and the Khilafat. The one attacks our liberty, the 
other our faith. Now, every country has two principal and vital func- 
tions to perform—one to assert its voice in international policy, and 
the other to maintain internally the highest ideals of justice and hu- 
ınanity. But one must have one’s own administration in one’s own 
luınds to carry it on to one’s own satisfaction. As we stand in mat- 
lers international . . . notwithstanding the unanimous opinion of the 
Musalmans, and in breach of the Prime Minister’s solemn pledges, un- 
chivalıous and outrageous terms have been imposed upon Turkey and 
İliç Ottoman Empire has served for plunder and broken up by the 
Allies under the guise of Mandates. This, thank God, has at Iast con- 
vlnced us, one and ali, that we can no longer abide our trust either in 
llıe Government of India or in the Government of His Majesty the 
King of England to represent India in matters international. 

And no w let us turn to the Punjab. That Star Chamber Legislation 
ııaıııed after the notorious Chairman of the Rowlatt Committee was 
lıtunched by the Government of Lord Chelmsford, and it resulted in 
ihose “cclcbrated crimes” which neither the words of men nor the 
Icars of women can wash away. "An error of judgment,” they cali it. 

II that is the last word, I agree with them—an error of judgment it is 
ıımİ they shall have to pay for it, if not to-day then tomorrow. One 
llıiııg tilere is which is indisputablc, and that is that this Government 
mııst go and give place to a completely responsible Government. 
Meetings of the Congress and the Müslim League will not efFect this. 

U <• simli have to think out some course more effective than passing 
lesolutions of disapproval to be forwarded to the Secretary of State 
l"i India. And we shall surely find a way, even as France and Italy 
dld aııd the new-born Egypt has. We are not going to rest content 
mitil \ve lıave attained the fullest political freedom in our own coun- 
l'\. Mı. Gandhi has placed his programme of non-cooperation, sup- 
l" ,,,|,,, l '»y dıe autlıority of the Khilafat Conference, before the coun- 
1 1 v. İl Is now lor you to consider whether or not you approve of its 
I m ıin-ı| ile; and approving of its principle, whether or not you approve 
"I Un ıletails. The operatioııs of this scheme will strike at the indi- 
' l'lıml in oach of you, and therefore it rests vvith you alone to measure 
ı 'im slrcugth and to weigh the pros and the cons of the questions be- 
l"n> you uırlve at a decision. But önce you have decided to march, let 
lli' ir lir no relreat under any ciıcumstances. 10 

Hııllli' .al belıind him on llıe platform, a vivid reminder of ali that he 
I m i m ıı 11111 y ılskod İroni so revolullonary a step, ile vvould, of course, be 
• i" ı ini in give up lıis luci'utive legal pruetloe ııs loııg as Scıtı/agraha con- 
llni" d. il lıe endom'd II, \vhlch lıe never did, lir m ı ıs I lıave scıısed novv, as 
"'d dml İla.Ii|iıe role ul rinlııg polltlenl power lıe luıd ttııjoyed al Luelt 
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now was starting its rapid descent. Gandhi» star burned so bright tbat now 
lesser luminaries could barely be seen in India"» political firmament Jmnab 
tried, nonetheless, to recapture the posibon he had held little more than a 
year ago, castigating British rule for its bıoken prornises. 

Tinnah noted how the majority of the royal commission appointed to m- 
vestigate the Punjab atrocities exonerated the hate-crazed general Dyer and 
his minions as “one more flagrant and disgraceful instance that there can be 
no justice vvhen there is a conflict between an Englishman and an Incüan. 
The Government of India, with its keen sense of humour and charactensbc 
modesty,” he added trenchantly, "proceeds to forward a resolution m its 
despateh to the Secretary of State commending its conduct, blind to the fact 
that they were in the position of an accused passing judgment. Now, let us 
turn to the great 'error of judgment," the judicious finding of the Cabinet 
which itself is no less an error. ... I must mention the Parhamentary de- 
bate. . . . Of course Mı. Montagu hadn’t the time toput India s case beiore 
the House, being far too busy ofitering personal evplanations, And then the 
blue and brainless blood of England, to their crovvning glory, camed the 
infamous resolution of Lord Finlay.” Viscount Finlay of Nairn had proposed 
honoring the deranged brigadier, General R. E. Dyer, hailed by the lords as 
“Hero of the Hour,” presented with a large pürse and jewelled sword m- 
scribed "Saviour of the Punjab,” and was backed by eight British dukes, sıx 
marouesses, thirty-one earls, ten viscounts, and seventy-four barons. 

“These are the cnormities crying aloud, and we have met to-day face to 
face with a dangerous and most unpreeedented sltuatlon. The solution ıs not 
easy and the difficulties are great. But I cannot ask the people to submıt to 
wrong after wrong.” Jinnah was clearly toru, his heart and mmd rent by the 
grave problems he tried to face rationally, doggedly seeking to avoıd the 
ahyss of civil war. “Yet I would stili ask the Government not to drıve tbe 
people of India to desperation, or else there is no other course left öpen to 
the people except to inaugurate the polıcy of non-cooperahon, though not 
neeessarily the programme of Mr. Gandhi.” 11 

Jinnah thus moved as close as ever he dared to tlıe far side ol his per¬ 
sonal faith in British justice and the noblest principLes of Western civfflza- 
tion. He could not take that final stride into the vale of total rejection, how- 
ever, as Gandhi and tens of millions who followed him would do for that 
would have been a repudiation of himself, of ali he stood for and had bo- 
come Jinnah was no more of a maniana Ihan a rnallatma, and could no 
sooner have relintjlıishod his el'gant legal ehuınhers and clubs for village or 
prison life than Gandhi could have ubamloned »plıming to »tart n prolıuto 
practlee, The pa.lerns ol . .. personal. s we,e l,y Ihım »el too lirin y ta 

..ıntallj . . İdi to b* eltorocl m. . . . 
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bticame the perfect prototype of a style of leadership suited to different con- 
Nlltueneies, attuned to different languages and goals, fashioned by different 
\vorlds. Jinnah was the model of urban Westernized India at its cleanest and 
•ıluırpest. Gandhi reflected India’s ocean of peasant wisdom and village life 
\vlth its infinite capacity to endurc poverty and patiently suffer any hardship. 

'I'he Calcutta Congress gave Gandhi his first majör victory, for though 
lı İn ııon-cooperation program was strongly opposed by Bengal’s leading poli- 
tleluns, C. R. Das (1870-1925) and B. C. Pal (1858-1932) who joined forces 
"İlli Jinnah and Annie Besant against him, the Mahatma, with the Ali 
brnthers and Motilal Nehru in his corner, emerged with a clear majority 
ııııımlııte to lead the march against the government. Khilafat trainloads of 
ılrlcgates, hired by Bombay’s merchant prince Mian Mohamed Chotani, one 
• •I (Jıındhi’s leading supporters, had been shipped cross-country to pack the 
< ııııj'ivss pandal and vote for their hero’s resolution, transforming Congress 
lııln ıı popülist political party. It marked a revolutionary shift in Congress’s 
lıımi' uf support to a lower-class mass, funded by wealthy Hindu Marwari and 
Mimlim ınerchant-industrialists. Lokamanya Tilak died the day Mahatma 
' im llıi launched his first nationwide Satyagrdha, August 1, 1920. Tilak him- 
"i II n'liısed to accept Gandhi’s lead and was too oıthodox a Brahman to em- 
İlimi' the Khilafat cause. Annie Besant, who never trusted Gandhi, openly 
ıli'IHiiiiK'ed his movement as a “channel of hatred,” while Gokhale’s moderate 
■ in i'f'NNor at the head of the Servants of India Society, V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
ı I'mi) 1940), considered the Mahatma “fancifııl.” Pherozeshah M eh t a’s most 
ı mmervııtive disciple, Dinshavv E. Wacha (1844-1936), a leader of the 
1 ut inimi blberal Federation, called Gandhi a “madman . . . mad & arro- 
i'-imIM ontagu, who could not for the life of him understand Gandhi’s 
ıimlv" politics, by now suspected that perhaps his Satyagraha as well as 
il" IvlılIııfııt movement were both part of a “Bolshevik conspiracy.” The 

i'lnıy of slale wrote Chelmsford the very day Gandhi \von his Calcutta 
VlifinVi "Tlıe Bolsheviks, in their animosity to ali settled government, are 
ıı ıiıi|i ılın griovances of the Mohammedans, and what frightens me is the 
■* 'M İn \vliicli Pan-Islamism ... is taking charge of the extremist move- 

Millili " ltt 

Ki mu < .‘ıı leııtta, both Jinnah and Gandhi went by rail to Bombay, to at¬ 
tı mİ ıı Ilının' llııle League (S waraj Sabha) meeting there on October 3, 
l't'n i •ıımllıi chııirecl that meeting and proposed changing Annie Besant’s 
l"iııu | i nıgımIzıılion’s constitution to bring its goals more fully into line with 
lıi ■ 'uıtı/ıii'mlnı ('iıınpaigıı "To .secure complete Swaraj for India according to 
lln l ıln . ol llıı lıuliıın people." jiıınııh nrgııed against the motion, insisting 
ilmi Mlıılıımeııt of self-governmeııt withln the Bıitislı Cornınonvvealth . . . 
İn ı mmlllııtlnnııl mellıods" reıııalnod tlıe Stthluı’t) besi gofll, and the only one 
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V. rould acce pt Gandhi remarked that anyone was “£ree" to “resign” from 
the Sabha »ho conld not accept the majority's dedsion. Only sıxty-one mem 
“ended that nteeting, which had heen called 

the course Gandhi chaı ted f or India. 

If bv “new life" you mean your methods and yom programme I: a® 
f S hasTpened up bdore&e 

^g^nLii^ı^ 

XTen a« divide^; the Medete Party 

yont methods have already eansed spht and dıvmon m ato^ ^ . 

institution that you have app-che^m o » the puUtc He 

and öven hetvveen 

f ^ y r^ 

tion mostly of the mexperienced youth andl the ıgno what , he 

Z™ of S and unless t L cinse is tetnoved, *e eSects must ■ 
"e ZZ^oZ dt e ag C ge U d ta the tok 

of a precipice in order to be shattered. 

Was that “shudder” of apprehension in 1920 JinnaKs brtrnde «w»to- 
ine to the death knell of his dream of national leadershıp and ty. £ 

he had no faith in Gandhi or his judgment to save ndta hom h, t ' h 
tered " Was this possibly his first premombon of partmonf 1 he only y 

th^Nationalists/^Jinnah warned in his rev ^^^^ e ^ e 1 ^ ad y^ 1 ^ ldl 1 ^ c ^°(!f 
for a programme whtch .s unıversahy ac P eannot be diotated by 

prütr.. Nal.alini l™d™ İn ftt> nnınlıy. nml 
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sure my colleagues and myself shall continue to vvork.” While conceding his 
own weakness, on the one hand, Jinnah thus ıeaffirmed his commitraent to 
the same goal, the same struggle for responsible government through Hindu- 
Muslim unity, to vvhich he had devoted himself since long before Lucknow. 
His wounded pride was palpable, perhaps more in those concluding remarks 
even than in his pained confession, “I have no voice or potver.” 

Central India’s Nagpur hosted both regular sessions of the Müslim 
League and Congress after Christmas in 1920. That ancient parched strong- 
hold of Hindu religious sentiment, fueled by Nag-Vidarbha regional mili- 
lııncy gave birth to a new Congress under Gandhi’s revolutionaıy leadership. 
The Mahatma first moved his credo resolution at a meeting of the subjects 
eommittee on December 28, pıoposing “the attainment of swaraj by the 
pcıople of India by ali legitimate and peaceful means.” Jinnah immediately 
ol.jected that it was impıactical and dangerous to dissolve “the British 
cunnectiori” without greater preparation for independence, but Gandhi 
argued: 

I do not for one moment suggest that we want to end the British con- 
nection at ali costs unconditionally. If the British connection is for the 
advancement of India we do not want to destroy it. ... I know, be- 
lore we are done with this great battle on which we have embarked 
. . . we have to go probably, possibly, through a sea of blood, but let 
it not be said of us or any of us that we are guilty of shedding blood, 
but let it be said by generations yet to be born that we suffered, that 
we shed not somebody’s blood but our own; and so I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that I do not want to show much sympathy for those 
vvlıo had their heads broken or \vho were said to be even in danger of 
losing their lives. What does itmatter? 16 

Jinnah argued as best he could against the resolution in eommittee, but 
W un lold his caution betrayed “a want of couıage” and was shouted as well 
ıi ı voted down the next day. As that fateful year mshed to its end, the new 
fTPntl was placed by Gandhi before the more than 14,500 delegates, who 
ilneketl to Nagpur and crowded the Congress tent, more than twice the num- 
Imm al Arnritsar a year earlier. The Mahatma’s resolution was greeted with 
d' ılı iıiııg, prolonged eheers and applause. Lala Lajpat Rai seconded the 
ııuılloıı ıımid further raucous acclamation. Jinnah alone rose and demanded 
in I"' İmini iıı opposition, striding to the dais. “Mr. Jinnah with the usual 
milli' on lıis İnce momıtod the platform with an case suggestive of self- 

.li'lnııv and ılı e eonvietion ol İliç mtııı, nml opposcd in an argumentative, 

im nl 111 kI clrıır siyle, ılıc elemge of crccd, " u ıvportcd the Times of Inclia. 

Un wıt.s "lıovvlod doNvıı vvitlı eries of ‘.simine, shame’ and ‘politieal im- 
pıiNİi'i 111 Ne leleiTrd lo “Mr, GiuhIIiI'n ıeNolulion, 1 ' bul llıc imle audlonoo 
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yelled “No. Mahatma Gandhi.” 19 He repeated “Mister,” then finally aban- 
doned any preface, seeking a way to inject some air o£ logical reasoning into 
an atmosphere charged with passionate emotion. “At the moment the desti- 
nies of the country are in the hands of two men,” Jinnah argued, “and one 
of them is Gandhi. Therefore, standing on this platform, knowing as I do 
that he commands the majority in this assembly, I appeal to him to pause, to 
cry halt before it is too late.” Jinnah’s appeal went unanswered by Gandhi, 
however, as the boos, hisses, and catcalls of the audience finally drove the 
author of the Lucknovv Pact and ex-president of the Home Rule League and 
the Bombay Conference from that Nagpur platform, As the Central Prov- 
inces’ Commissioner Frank Siy quite accurately reported of the Nagpur Con- 
gress to Chelmsford two days later, “Jinnah carried no influence.” 20 It was 
the most bitterly humiliating experience of his public life. He left Central 
India with Ruttie by the next train, the searing memory of his defeat at 
Nagpur permanently emblazoned on his brain. Whatever hopes he had had 
of National leadership were buried that day. Gandhi had scaled the heights 
of political popularity; Jinnah plıımmeted över the precipice to a new low, 
reviled by feIlow-Muslim Khilafat leaders even more than by the Mahatma’s 
devoutest Hindu disciples. Shaukat Ali hated him and made no secret of his 
sentiments wherever he went. 

Though he had presided över the Müslim League only three months 
earlier, Jinnah did not even bother to attend its Nagpur session, rightly 
gauging the futility of his opposition to the Gandhi-Khilafat express. He had 
no more heart for raucous confrontations that bitter December, no stomach 
left for the names he had been called. He had warned them openly of the 
futility of their battle plan, told them honestly of the havoc he correctly an- 
ticipated would be unleashed by and against the suddenly politicized 
masses. Yet every jury, Khilafat Conference, Sıvaraj Sabha, Congress, and 
Müslim League had rejected his arguments as outmoded, cowardly, or in- 
valid. There was no court of appeals left for the moment, so Jinnah wenl 
silently home—his “career” in politics a shambles, though hardly at an end, 


6 

Retreat to Bombay 
( 1921 - 24 ) 


Jlmıah’s withdrawal from the political stage in 1921 left him totally preoc- 
oııpied with the law. He poured ali his energy and talent into his work then 
m id lor the last half of his fifth decade devoted himself, day and night, to 
İlmi demandingmistress. His quiet chambers and the Bar became his protec- 
llvr walls from the noisy, muddy field of public life. Safely removed from 
ılıc Iray, he watched as violence and stupidity stirred up dark clouds of 
| rage and official repression. The death of his nationalist career in pol- 
IIİrs coincided with changes in his relationship to Ruttie. Their lives were 
!' •,% glamorous now, less exciting. Jinnah was no longer the rising political 
ln'io. Göne forever were the days of his leading a charge up any town hail 
slrps or addressing mass meetings on streets named for Greek gods. After 
N.u'pnr he aged much faster. The rakish beau of forty-two was trans- 

. .. -overnight it seemed—into an elder statesman, a careful barrister of 

lı a l\' flve, who had precious little time for the whims or fancies of a young 
■ ılr and infant daughter. 

HutÜe tried in many ways to ıecaptuıe his interest and attention, using 
ali ılır ııutuml gifts and allure she possessed. But she belonged to his Luck- 
'"•'v cni, (İmse days of heady promise and infînite possibility. That mirage 
> M 1 , İH'lıijıd him, almost as remote and strangely romantic a dream as his 

1 .. career. “In temperament they were poles apart,” Jinnah’s legal 

ı '•'•lıınl in this inlerinde reeallod. “Jinnah used to pore oveı: his briefs every 
I ı emember her vvnlking into Jinnah’s chambers while we were in 
Ilın nıldst ol a conference, dressed in a manner which woııld be called fast 
• 'mı by modmı stnndards, pereh her,self tıpon Jinnah’,s tabir, dangliııg her 
•' 1 1 ""1 vvıılllng lor Jiııııııh to (İnişli the conference so that tlıoy eoııld leave 
lııgnlher, |imini» ıırvrr utlnred ıı vvoi'Ö of prolesl, ıııııl enrried on with his 
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work as if she were not there at ali.” 1 She had not as yet tumed to the “spirit 
world” for company, stili desperately seeking friendship among the living. 
Spoiled child that she had been, önce the çenter of her father’s universe, 
having been cast out of that world doubled her demands on her husband’s 
time. She was obliged to rely more on his human support and friendship 
than most Indian women of her class, who usually retained the closest ties 
with parents, siblings, cousins, and ali distant members of the extended 
family, especially after becoming a mother. Ruttie had no one. Sir Dinshaw 
never spoke to her again, even refusing to attend her funeral just över a 
decade after her marriage. “No husband could have treated his \vife more 
generouslv,” Justice Chagla noted, summing up Jinnah’s ıelationship \vith 
Ruttie, yet he could “well imagine how the patience of a man of Jinnah’s 
temper must have been taxed” by so demanding, so lonely, a wif e. 2 

Jinnah’s first public address after Nagpur was on February 19,1921, at the 
Poona Servants of India Society, which Gokhale had founded. Each year, a 
distinguished disciple of Gokhale’s was invited to speak on the anniversary 
of his death. Jinnah launched into an analysis of the then paralyzing con- 
frontation between “a Government which had persistently and deliberately 
followed a policy that had vvounded the self-respect of the countıy,” and 
Gandhi’s non-cooperation movement, which “was taking them to a wrong 
channel.” 3 Two and a half months of abstinence from politics had been with- 
drawal enough for him. He could not bring himself to follow “Mr. Gandhi’s 
programme,” calling it “an essentially spiritual movement,” based on “de- 
structive” methods “opposed to the nature of an ordinary mortal like the 
speaker himself.” Jinnah made clear his own readiness to return to the public 
stage, but only to lead “a real political movement based on real political 
principles.” His critique of Gandhi, though scathing, was not totally nega- 
tive, concluding that “Undoubtedly Mr. Gandhi was a great man and he 
[Jinnah] had more regard for him than anybody else. But he did not believe 
in his programme and he could not support it.” Jinnah ventured to “guess” 
that were Gokhale stili alive, he too “would not have endorsed this pro¬ 
gramme.” 

The Satyagraha boycott proved less effective than Gandhi envisioned. 
British courts remained busy as ever, though some Indian lawyers aban- 
doned their practices. Schools and colleges continued to funetion. Most 
trains ran on time. Jails were filled, poliçe did not stop working, and the 
army remained entirely loyal to the British raj that paid it. There wcrc sigfis 
of seismic cracking in the vvall of Hindu-Khilafat unity that started to 
crumble with the mass flight of Muslims to Afghanistan in llıo suınmer ol 
1920, and kepi toppling di'udly eomımmal rvıbble oıı tho hencİN of Muslims 
wlıo J'ought Hindu nolghbors İn ılır «milli un vvell us tin» ııortlı ıkırlng tlıı* 
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rest of the decade. “God only knows how often I have erred,” admitted 
Gandhi by mıd-August 1921. “Those who charge me with infallibility simply 
do not ioıow me . . . Life consists in struggling against errors.”* 

Chelmsford’s successor, Rufus Daniel Isaacs (1860-1935), the first 
Marquess of Reading, arrivcd in India on April 2, 1921. Ex-lord chief piştice 
of Rrıtam, Vıceroy Reading had much more in common with fellow barris- 
*T ! ~“ e Mn J innah ‘ han had cavalry captain Chelmsford. Before the end 
ol 1921, Reading enlisted Jinnah's assistance in seeking to reopen lines of 
commumcation with political India. 

J 1 ™ 3 !! attended the Ahmedabad Congress that December and worked 
wıth Bombay's liberal M. R. Jayakar (1873-1959) and several other mod- 
erate leaders, trying to convince Gandhi to cali a halt to S atyaemha in 
order to allow ali of them to explore the new viceroy's promise of "full pro- 
vıncıal autonomy” and of a Round Table conference to discuss possible ex- 
tensıon of dyarchy to the çenter, Gandhi pondered that remarkable viceregal 
offer sdent m deep tbought” for a ıvhile, 5 as Jinnah and Jayakar waited. 
•maily the Mahatma agreed to give Reading a chance to prove himself, 
but wıthın the hour, pressed hard by the misgivings of his more militant 
heutenants, Gandhi changed his mind. Had he adhered to his initial re- 
sponse, the transfer of power from Imperial British to national Indian con- 
, mıght have been advaneed a full decade and a half. Gandhi feared, 
however, that Reading was trying to “emasculate” him. “I am sorry that I 
Mispect Lord Reading of complicity in the plot to unman India for eternity,” 
wrote the Mahatma in his “private notes” at this time.» Was the fifty-year-old 
Muhatına possibly losing confidence in his own “manhood'' at this eritical 
•'«ur of severe tribulation? 

The Müslim League also met in Ahmedabad that December, with Mau- 
1 , sıa | Moham ' Jinnah's bete noire presiding, It was a low point in the 
""ıjuc s hıstory, for most Muslims either expended their political energies 
"" U ’ e Khllafat movem ent, or, like Jinnah and the raja of Mahmudabad, 
a mm oned the League in disgust at its ııninspiring postwar Ieadership. “The 
l'icscııl condıtion of the League appears to be very weak indeed,” admitted 
f ontessin g “ the League remains nothing more than an old cal- 

"illini. 7 

Jh.ımh convened an All-Parties Conference in Bombay for mid-January 
h0 P'"8 t0 chart «“ altemative course to that set by Gandhi's insis- 
T'" """ [, nln,sifİ6cl Stttyagmha, ineluding non-payment of taxes, was the 

.> "'"y 1,1 “''hicviııg Smmf. Sonic 300 political leaders from ali of India's 

.I" 1 »!>« coııformıco, ineluding Gandhi, who partleipated 

b'lunmılly. clniınhıg as lir (old Ilın pres» (o do so only "To » if I.. 

. .. .."I l'i» Moderni,. frlemk"» Tho < .." „ m 
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by Madras- Sir Sankaran Nair (1857-1934), former Congress presıdent, now 
law member of the viceroy’s emindi, who called upon Jinnah to propose the 
draft resolutions Those began with a strong condemnation of the govern- 
ment’s repressive policy, and an eçpslljr strong urging of Congress to 
abandon non-cooperation. A compromise resolution ultimately agreed upon 
called for a Round Table conference to settle outstandmg differences be- 
tween the government and the Congress and Khüafat movements. Gandhı 
addressed the conference, insisting that before any Round Table meetıng 
could be held government would have to issue “a proper declaratıon of pem- 

tence” and “retrace their steps.” , , 

The Mahatma met with a subjects committee of twenty leaders to help 
draft the final resolutions, changing Jinnah’s proposals enough to drıve con- 
servative Sir Sankaran Nair from his chair the next day when the new reso¬ 
lutions were submitted. Sir M. Vishveshvaraya, ex-diwan (prime mmıster) 
of Mysore State, then took the chair. The resolutions ali passed unammously 
but Gandhi had not yet abandoned his cali for accelerating the pace of cıvıl 
disobedience and considered “the idea" of a Round Table conference for 
devising a seheme of full sw«raj prematüre. India has not yet ıncontestably 
proved her strength,” Gandhi argued.» Two weeks later, however, the fatal 
immolation of twenty-two Indian policemen inside their statıon m a ünite 
Provinces tmvn named Chauri Chaura by a mob of “Satyagrahv, convmced 
Gandhi that his countrymen were not ready for a nenviolent movement. 
Early in Fcbruary of 1922, the Mahatma called a halt to the campaıgn he 
had launehed with such confidence. "God has been abundantly kmd to me, 
he wrote at this time. 

He has wamed me the third time that there is not as yet in India that 
truthful and non-violent atmosphere which and which alone can 
İustify mass disobedience which can be at ali deseribed as cıvıl, whıch 
means gentle, truthful, humble, knowing, wflful yet iovıhg, never 
crimmal and hateful_C.od spoke clearly through Chauri Chaura. 

Soon after this about-faceby the Mahatma, Jinnah and Jayakar met wıth 
him, the latter noting that Jinnah’s “strong dislike of Gandhi grew mor e 
“manifest” at each of their meetings. 11 Immediately follovnng news of the 
violence at Chauri Chaura, “Jinnah and (Sir Hormusji) Wadias treatmenl: 
of Gandhi w as most discourteous.” 12 Little more than a year since Nagpur, 
then it was Gandhi's tnrn to swallow the bitter potion of humiliatron. i here 
was no sweetness, no satisfaotion for Jinnah, however, in the defeat of hıs 
fovcmosl rival. The eollapse ol; SettfğUha whioh he hıul antıcipatcd, tho 

... rnramvutl ... antlpaflıy. brought him no Joy. lor 

,11 ||„ lt W «N İCli ili l.uduıuw and tim Inutel vvreBtlı ol »ntionnl loudorshlp 
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snatched from his brow before it could settle there, were ashes. Like those 
vvretched, dismembered corpses at Chauri Chaura, his countless hours of 
patient Bombay negotiation and careful Calcutta formulation of parliamen- 
tary sehemes confirmed at Lucknow had göne up in the smoke of Nagpur’s 
display of wild enthusiasm. For what? Now it was even too late to bring 
Keading round again to where he had been just a few months before. Why 
should any viceroy in his right mind negotiate a new constitution after may¬ 
ii em and abject surrender? Jinnah’s “discourtesy” to Gandhi was hardly 
surprising. 

By mid-1922 Jinnah was trying to organize a new moderate party from 
which he would have excluded Gandhi entirely, speaking out more “strongly” 
ııgainst the Mahatma. 13 He invited Jayakar and Motilal Nehru to join forces 
with him in this ambitious venture, but both “declined,” thus leaving Jinnah 
İKOİated from his former Congress Hindu colleagues. The old “Ambassador’s” 
bridge of communal unity broke down. Jinnah’s political isolation and frus- 
Irııtion at this time were compounded by his alienation from Müslim Khilafat 
Icıldership as well. The Ali brothers and Maulana Azad considered him a 
hpokesman for the government and Virtual “traitor” to their cause. His only 
political friend was Musfim League feIlow barrister and Sindhi, Ghulam 
Molıammed Bhurgri (1881-1924), who continued to visit him in Bombay, 
v\ lıere they often talked politics atop Malabar Hill well into the night. Jin- 
llıtlı’s former Home rule secretary, Parsi Jamnadas Dwarkadas, and his 
yuunger brother Kanji were often there too. Kanji, who became Ruttie’s 
■ lııscst friend, wrote: 

()ne night in May (1922) I had a dream in which I saw Ruttie lying 
on a peculiarly shaped old fashioned sofa . . . and in that dream 
Ihıtlie said: “Kanji, help me.” Next morning as I woke up I remem- 
lıored the dream, but ... I took no notice of it. The next night the 
mime dream appeared . . . ineluding Ruttie’s cali for help. ... On 
ille 3ıd afternoon at about 5, returning from office and vvithout re¬ 
li mm B^ring the dream I called at Jinnah’s “South Court” ... I had 
m ıt scen Ruttie for some weeks and this was the first time that I went 
İn Jlnnah’s house without a previous appointment. As I got out of the 
■ m . Jilmah’s servant met me and told me that Ruttie was ili. I gave 
lılııı ıny oard. . . . In a minute he came back and said that Ruttie 
m imleci to see me and I was taken to the back varandah [sic] where 
lıe \viis lying. Imngine my surprise when I saw her lying on the sofa. 

\Vn kıvpt on talkiııg and Jinnah retıırned home from his Chamber 
al ıılmut 7.30, asked um to have a drink wiIlı him and to stay on for 
ıllııımr, I sııid I was Ilı ere .since 5 o’olock and I did not stay for 
tllnnoi ' 14 
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That September, Ruttie left Bombay vvitlı her daughter, pets, and nurse 
for London. Kanji sent her a bouquet of “beautiful roses” from Poona s Em- 
press Gardens as a bon voyage gift, and Ruttie wrote to thank him from 
her P. & O. cabin before reaching Aden, on September 25, 1922: It \vill 
alvvays give me pleasure to hear from you, so if you ever have a superfluous 
moment on your hands you know how now—” and she gave her London 
address, adding somewhat cryptically it “will find me if I don t lose myself— 
And just one thing more—go and see Jinnah and teli me how he is—he has a 
habit of habitually over-working himself, and now that I am not there to 
bother and tease him he will be worse than ever.” 15 Her perception of his 
“habit of habitually over-working himself,” while couched in a wifes lan- 
guage of concern, revealed their growing isolation from one another. As did 
her coy reference to her own demands upon his time as to bother and tease 
him.” A streak of gray emerged now from the middle of Jinnah s forehead, 
visual proof of how fast he was aging. He no longer sported his handsome 
Lucknow mustache, and pictures from this era never show him smiling. His 
dress remained meticulous, and it was always pinstripes in hues of gray, 
black, or navy blue. 

In September 1923, Jinnah issued an appeal to Müslim voters of Bombay. 
“The duty of the Müslim voters of this City who will take part in the election 
to the Legislative Assembly is . . . to give their entire support to Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah,” editorialized the Bombay Chronicle, whose board Jinnah chaired. 
Congress split into opposing council-entry Svvarajist party factions led by 
Motilal Nehru and C, R. Das, and “no-changer” non-cooperators loval to 
Gandhi. The Swarajists selected their own candidates for the general Bom¬ 
bay seats. Jinnah ran as an independent Müslim candidate, and his popularity 
and prestige within Bombay were such that he stood unopposed and on 
November 14, 1923, was easily returned to the seat he had resigned after 
passage of the Rowlatt acts. 

Ruttie tried to see more of him after she returned from abıoad, but 
nothing she attempted ever seemed to \vork. During that election campaigıı, 
for example, one afternoon as Jinnah and Chagla were going out for lunclı, 

Mrs. Jinnah drove up to the Town Hail in Jinnah s luxurious limou- 
sine, stepped out with a tiffin basket, and coming up the steps . . . 
staid . . . “J”l—that is how she called him-“guess what I have 
brought for you for lunch.” Jinnah answered: “PIow should I knowP ' 
and she replied: “I have brought you some lovely ham sanclwiches. 
Jinnah, startled exclaimed: "My Godl What have you doııeP Do you 
want me to lose my election? Do yoıı tealise I um stamling from :ı 
Muslini sepıımte clcctorato sent, and il ıııy voters vvnv lo İnini that I 
ııın golııg lo cifti laıın Niıııd\vlrlu*N lor İlmeli, do you illinle I have a 
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ghost of a chance of being eleeted?” At this, Mrs. Jinnah’s face fell. 
She quickly took back the tiffin basket, ran down the steps, and drove 
away. . . . We decided to go to Cornaglia’s, vvhich was a very well- 
known restaurant in Bombay. . . . Jinnah ordered two cups of coffce, 
a plate of pastry and a plate of pork sausages. ... As we were drink- 
ing our coffee and cnjoying our sausages, in came an old, bearded 
Müslim with a young boy of about ten years of age, probably his 
grandson. They came and sat down near Jinnah. It was obvious that 
they had been direeted from the Town Hail. ... I then saw the boy’s 
hand reaching out slowly but iıresistibly towards the plate of pork 
sausages. After some hesitation, he picked up one, put it in his mouth, 
munehed it and seemed to enjoy it tremendously. I vvatched this un- 
easily. . . . After some time they left and Jinnah tumed to me, and 
said angrily: “Chagla, you should be ashamed of yourself.” I said: 
"What did I do?” Jinnah asked: “How dare you alloıv the young boy 
rat poık sausages?” I said: “Look, Jinnah, I had to use ali my mental 
fnculties at top speed to come to a quick decision. The question was: 
should I let Jinnah lose his election or should I let the boy go to eter- 
ııal damnation? And I decided in your favour.” 16 

Jinnah never permitted religious taboos to alter his tastes in food or 
ılı lıık, but from this point in time he was more sensitive to the concerns and 
li"'llııgs of orthodox Muslims. Not that he abandoned his commitment to 
'■"i nlıır reform and national independence, or refused to cooperate with 
11lıulııs, Parsis, and ali other Indians. As late as 1925, in fact, he reproached 
ılu voımg raja of Mahmudabad, who had by then come to think of himself 
"i " "Müslim iîrst,” with a stern, “My boy, no, you are an Indian first and 
Ihı n a Müslim.” 17 But now he would never forget or underestimate the po- 
lllh 'I lıııportance of his Islamic identity. Many doors had been slammed in 

• «i ' İm r since Nagpur, some on his toes. The public humiliation and per¬ 
mi ıl i'cjeclJon he had felt drove him back deeper into himself, and to the 
■ inimlnj> romınunity that stili valued his advice. That helped him grow 

• i"im, ııgain, but in a different way. A new phase of his political life had 

!*• ımıı ıı ınore caııtious ascent, by another route. He had chmbed very high, 
İmi 1 1 h ı siMİltly. Were it not for the rope of his separate eleetorate constitu- 
1 ' d.ııılght have been no return. This time he would cut each toehold 

ulı gn ıii nur, t Iravhıg to the rock that sustained him. 
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New Delhi 
( 1924 - 28 ) 


British India’s newly elected National Assembly met for the first time in 
New Delhi on January 31, 1924. Jinnah wasted no time, inviting ali twenty- 
three “independents” to confer with him immediately afteı the viceroy s 
opening address. Ingenious negotiator, practical politician that he was, he 
managed to define a program of basic reforms that he convınced ali his 
prima donna colleagues to join forces and work toward achieving. He was 
then in position to go to Motilal Nehru and C. R. Das, offering to merge his 
powerful swing-bloc of “independent” votes with their plurality of forty-two 
Svvarajist party members, vvho could rout the phalanx of thirty-six official 
appointees whenever they vvished. A new Nationalist party was thus boın 
within the assembly overnight, much to Reading’s amazement and dismay. 
This powerful Indian bloc of elected representatives committed to achieving 
dominion status and fully responsible provincial government at the earlıest 
possible date, had been conjured into existence, miraculously it seemed, 
from the disparate dross of individuals who posed no threat, no politıcal 
challenge to officialdom till touched by the welding fire of Jinnah’s bnllıant 
alchemy. So he repeated in New Delhi much the same feat of political unıfi- 
cation he had achîeved at Lucknovv. Only the magic formula did not exten<l 
as far this time, nor last quite as long. 

Jinnah s assembly strategy bore fruit in February 1924, when a resolution 
on constitutional reforms ıecommended the “early summoning of a Round 
Table conference “with due ıegard to the protection of the rights and intcı 
ests of important minorities” to “take steps to have the Government of indin 
Act revised with a view to establish full responsible Government in İndia." 1 
That rosolutloıı eurıied by a vole of 76 to 48, nnd as a msull. Lord Rcading 
.... „ II ,.1 . imıııirv (:<nıııııiiloe. ohııltoıl hv No. member Sir 
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Alexander Muddiman. Jinnah served on that committee with four other 
Indians: Madras’ Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer (1864-1946), president of the 
National Liberal Federation; Poona educator Dr. R. P. Paranjpye (1877- 
1969) i Allahabad’s barrister Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru (1875-1949); and the 
Punjab’s Sir Muhammad Shafi, law member of the government of india. The 
committee soon came to be referred to among the elected members within 
the assembly as “the Jinnah Committee.” 2 Jinnah drafted a “national de- 
mand minority report by the year’s end, but official fears of the growing 
effectiveness and escalating demands of the United elected majority were 
by then so strong that the viceroy vetoed several attempts to debate the Re¬ 
forms Inquiıy Committee reports, thus squelching Jinnah’s recommendations. 

The Pakistan movement and its singular impact on recent Indian history 
have tended to obscuıe Jinnah’s positive contributions to the evolution of 
parliamentary government in india. Much of his time and talent, however, 
were lavished on fashioning legislation, arguing for or against budget items, 
and trying to keep officials as well as nationalist colleagues intellectually 
lıonest. Just as Gokhale had been for the Central Legislative Council of 
Calcutta, Jinnah emerged in this interlude as the gadfly of Delhi’s assembly, 
speaking to most resolutions, perusing every document and report with the 
precision of a lavvyer, and expressing himself without fear or hope of favor. 
Speaking, for example, to a resolution designed to empovver the assembly 
lo review government contracts, strongly opposed by officialdom, Jinnah 
mgued: “What is the difficulty? It is only an excuse, it is the same old story; 
ı he hxecutive does not wish to stand the searehlight of this House in enter- 
lııg into engagements of a serious character—I say there is absolutely no 
Jııstification.” 3 And to a bili proposed to require passports for entry into 
Ih'ltish india, Jinnah remarked: “Sir, I think that ali regulations which im- 
| ki'.c passports are the biggest nuisance and the sooner they are done away 
vvlt lı the better.” 4 

İn February of 1924 he introduced an important resolution that went to 
ıhı- lı «art of India’s struggle for economic independence, insisting that the 
jHivernınent of india be allowed to purehase its vast and valuable “stores” 
ıhımı gj) "rupee tenders” submitted in india, rather than only through ster¬ 
lini; bitiş umde in London. “Although this Resolution of mine may not inter- 
1 "• «’vory Member of the House, it being a very dry subject,” Jinnah began 
" • V ly. “I have no doubt that when Ilonourable Members understand this 
•I" 1 '‘İlini • • • tlıey will reali.se that it affects india most vitally.” 5 He then 

.•"'«•«I d"’ history of soıııe seventy-fıve years of imperial purehases that 

iııl ı i bit tu I İndimi economic ılovelopıııont, concluding “it gives a tıemendous 
ml\mılııge lo the British ıııımulactıırei's vvho are on llıe spot, vvho get the 
inlinmul ion fiısl. nnd lııvnrlahly İl is ronlly for ıdl prnetlcııl pıııposes con- 
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imed to the tendere Corning from the British firms in England.” Moreover, 
Jmnah. argued that during the war "necessity” dictated the purehase of many 
Stores in India. Jınnah s resolution carıied and probably did more to stimu- 
late Indian economic development prior to independence than any other 
measure passed by the assembly. 

Jmnah retnained a great çivi] libertarian, always outspoken in defense of 
individual rights and equal justıce. "Sir,” he insisted, on behalf of readmit- 
üng the deported editör of the Bombay Chronicle, B. G. Horniman, 

I do maintain, and I have drunk deep at the fountaın of constitutional 
law, that the liberty of man is the dearest thing in the law of any con- 
stıtutıon and it should not be taken away in ti, s fashion. If yon have 
any case, if Mr. Horniman has committed an offence, place him be- 
fore a tribunal. ... I speak very feelingly, because I feel that no 
man should be deported and certainly not on such fabricated allega- 
tıons as these, which, to my knowledge, are absolutely false. 8 

That September in Simla, Jinnah reiterated his firm belief in “this principle 
that no man's propeıty or liberty should be touched rvithout a judieial trial.” 7 
In debatmg another bil] the samc day, Jinnah objected to the Home minis- 
ter s motion, remarking: "I am not standing here merely as a person who 
distrusts Government, but I am standing here as a representative of the 
people and the Government have got to do what is best far the people and 
not as it pleases their whims.” 8 

That May, Jinnah presided över a speeial session of the Müslim League 
in Lahore. "Since the commencement of 1923, it was realized and admitted 
that the triple boycott was a failure, and that the mass Civil Disobedience 
could not be undertaken successfully in the near future," Jinnah argued. His 
return to aetive political life had diminished his recent pessimism: 

Boycott of Councils, as desired by Mahatma Gandhi, was far from 
being effectiye or useful . . . the Khilafat organization, which was 
carried on, could not daim any better position. . . . The result of the 
struggle of the last three years has this to our credit that there is an 
öpen movement for the achievement of Sıcaraj for India. There is a 
fearless and persistent demand that steps must be taken for the im- 
mediate establishment of Dominion Responsible Government in 
India. 9 

And returning to the theme he stressed since fîrst joining the League in 
1913, Jinnah cantioned India never to foı-get "that one essential ıequisite 
condıtion to achieve Sıcaraj is political unity betwcon the Hindu» and the 
Mohammedans; ... I. am almost iııelincd to »ay that India will gel Domin¬ 
ion Besponsiblc Government tho duy the Hindu» and Moh„„lmedu„» aro 
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nn«y”>° W0/ İS “ alm ° St te <«hangeable Hindu-Muslim 
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the Central Khilafat Committee. Jinnah was eleeted "pemıanent" presi- 
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ıındııtious plan of revıtalization of Müslim India. Three years was not 
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The ooraerstone was blasted ont of the Khilafat movement by Turkey’s 
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Each flurry led to more retaliatory raids, provoking full-flcdged riots, leaving 
countless dead, wounded, and embittered. 

Motilal Nehru, as head of the Swarajist faction within Congress (Das 
fell moıtally ili in 1924), \vas Gandhi’s only competitor for leadership of 
that organization. In August 1924, in a “Very Confidential” letter, the Ma- 
hatma wrote Motilal to inform him that he was “prepared to facilitate your 
sccuring the Congress machinery, actually assisting you to do so,” and 
would “In no case ... be party to vote-catching,” claiming “no interest in 
anything bııt promoting a peaceful atmosphere,” and adding “If you are not 
prepared to take över the vvhole of the Congress machinery, I am quite pre¬ 
pared to facilitate your taking över those Provinces where you think you I 
have no difficulty in running it.” Almost as an afterthought, however, in the 
very same letter, Gandhi named those who have been “insistent” that he 
[Gandhi] should become pıesident himself, concluding: “The only condition , 
that will make me reconsider my position would be your desire that I should 
accept. Will you please consult Messrs. Das, Kelkar and others and let me 
know what you would advise?” 12 

The Mahatma’s continued boycott of ali councils undermined Motilal’s) 
position within both Legislative Assembly and Congress. Gandhi had pul> 
lished a statement of “Fundamental Difference” with the Swarajists that 
May, concluding that “Council-entry is inconsistent with Non-co-operation, 
as I conceive it.” 13 

Motilal was thus faced with the need to choose, by mid-1924, betweetw 
continuing his party’s assembly alliance with Jinnah and risking the loss ol 
Gandhi’s confidence and erosion of his Congress position, or moving the 
other way. It was not an easy decision. The elder Nehru wrestled with İt 
ali summer, inviting Gandhi to stay as his guest at the family beach house ill j 
Bombay’s Juhu during August, trying to convince the Mahatma of the 
“nation-building utility” of Swarajist work within the assembly. Motilal'u 
son, Jawaharlal, who was Congress secretary that year, joined them for 
those vacation summits but recalled that he and his father “did not succeod 
in vvinning Gandhiji, or even in influencing hini to any extent.” The Mu- 
hatma’s only match for stubbomness in recent Indian history was Jimmlı, 
“Behind ali the friendly talks and the courteous gestures, the fact remainoffll 
that there was no compromise,” wrote the younger Nehru. “I also returnod 
from Juhu , . . disappointed, for Gandhiji did not resolve a single one of my 
doubts. As is usual with him, he refused to look into the future, or lay dovvıı 
any Iong-distance program.”" Jawaharlal rightly called it a tug-of-war ba 
tvveen his father and Gandhi. 

Capitulating to Gandlıi'.s position, Motilal gol lıis u.ssenıbly Swarajlsts lo 
ilgice «flor mid ycnr lo "llırovv mit ali pmposıtls lor Irglulıılivct onactmentli 
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hy which the bureaucracy proposes to consolidate its power.” While admit- 
llng "It is conceivable that some good may incidentally result from a few of 
mitili measures,” Motilal insisted, “we are clearly of opinion that in the larger 
İnterest of the country it is better to temporaıily sacrifice such little benefits 
m t hor than add an iota to the powers of the bureaucracy.” 15 That “Swarajist 
Slatement” presaged the death of the Nationalist party, for Jinnah and his 
lııdcpcndents refused to engage in “obstructionist tactics” within the assem¬ 
bly, continuing to consider each motion on its merits, voting for or against 
n mcıısure only because they believed it might advance or retard the eco- 
ı mııılo or eonstitutional development of India. 

I )ııring his visit to Bombay that summer, Gandhi spoke to the “Parsi cir- 
• I' ıt Kxcelsior Theatre to raise funds for Malabar flood relief. Kanji Dwar- 
ImiiIun attended the meeting and walked in Jinnah’s Nagpur footsteps, ad- 
ılı oNNİııg Gandhi as “Misteı” and noting that a great deal of “dirty work” had 
lıeniı done under the mantle of “Mahatma.” Kanji was loudly heckled from 
llm mıdience, but Gandhi rose on this occasion to his critic’s defense, stating 
Ilıtıl 

Tl m woı d “Mahatma” stinks in my nostrils; and, in addition to that, 

" lıoıı somebody insists that everyone must cali me “Mahatma” I get 
ııuusoa, I do not wish to live. Had I not known that the more I insist 
ıııı the woıd “Mahatma” not being used, the more does it come into 
vogııo, I would most certainly have insisted. In the Ashram where I 
llvo, every child, brother and sister has orders not to use the word 
"Muhatına.” 18 

II vvhn l lıo closest he came to a public apology to Jinnah for what had hap- 
I" ımıl .il Nagpur almost four years earlier. He must have known that Kanji 

.1*1 rcport what he said to Mr. and Mrs. “J.” 

Hııllln su w almost as much of Kanji by now as she did of her busy hus- 

1 .• .. "eornmunicated” more openly and more intimately with him. She 

>' mİ imin d (o mysticism for solace, and Kanji was her guide in the realm of 

.ıııııgııotizing, and thought transference. Wrote Kanji: “Ruttie was 

inli ıım'lv lııtcresled in contacting tlıe non-physical world and she made diffi- 
»HİI mııl (lııııgcrous experiınents to verify her beliefs and convictions. She 
n unlrıh llısl lıınıd knovvledge.” 17 Just lıow dilHcult or “dangerous” her “ex- 
I " inin nl 1 , vvoro is uııcloar, but she seems to have been taking drugs for 
«mum Ilııır, iııitinlly lo lırlp her copr with insomnia and depression perhaps. 

1 Iplınıı .ıphlııc, lıashislı, and cocaine vvcrr, of course, readily available in 

ıl." pml nl Hoınbıty. Sluı \viotc Kanji in Novcmhcr 1024: 

I Inır Is ıı ıııatter abını! vvlıich I ııııı ınosl ııiMCİmm to spoıık w itli ynvı, 
i, I I lı lıık you cıın Jıelp me, I.ıılcly I hava bamı very mu oh di'iıvvn lo 
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wards the subject of Spirit Communication and I am most anxious to 
know more and to get at the Truth. It is such an elusive Subject and 
the more I hear of it the more puzzled do I become, though stili more 
passionately interested. I have some şort of an idea that you must be 
cognisant of spiritual circles in our City, whose Seance one may join. 

I don’t profess any creed nor do I subscribe to a belief, but ... I am 
too deeply immersed in the matter now to give it up without some 
personal satisfaction for I cannot content myself with other peoples’ 
experiences ... I would prefer my identity, hovvever, to remain un- 
known while you make enquiries. And I sincerely hope that you will 
be able to assist me. 18 

A month later, Ruttie vvrote again to remind him that “What I am after is a 
Seance controlled by some experienced medium ... as I am most anxious 
to get a personal experience of this matter in which I so passionately be- 
lieve.” 10 Her loneliness, her desperate need for some one to talk vvith and to 
discuss questions that interested her “so passionately” was palpable: “Do 
come and see me soon so that we may resume our chat of the last occasion. 

“My dear Kanji,” she wrote the following April, “Yes, I know of the 
dream travels of which you speak. But I do ali my dreaming in my waking 
hours. . . . There is nothing I would welcome with greater rejoicing than 
an experience of the şort to which you refer in your letter, but in my heavy 
druglike sleep there is no redeeming feature . . . five or at most six hours 
rest ... a restive mind, and a correspondingly restless physical state . . . I 
don’t dream excepting very rarely.” She was now twenty-five years old. “My 
soul is too clogged! and though I aspire and crave, God knows how earnestly, 
my researches remain uncrowned—even by thorns! I am feeling peculiarly 
restless and wish one with psychic powers could come to my assistance.” 20 

She tried her bcst to arouse her husband’s interest in such things. Writ- 
ing to report to Kanji, she even thought she had succeeded. 

I am slowly, but surely drawing J’s interest into the matter and by al- 
ternate bullying and coaxing I got him to read that book “The Spirit 
of irene.” . . . J. had to admit that it was remarkable and irrefut- 
able. . . . The incident deals with the tracing of a murder ... it 
revolves round a poor girl—a cook—who was decoyed from London to 
Boscomb and then done to death, the details of the erime are horri- 
ble, it having been a erime of lust. The poliçe being baffled by the 
cunning of the man, vvere at their wits end, or you may be sure they 
wouId not have conseııted to hold Seance. Anyvvay they got the 
necded clııc and tlıc evidence vvas of such a ı uı tu re that the unfor tu¬ 
nikte man wıı« hnngod. . . . J. wı\s not ut ııll cvents able to fimi any 
1İRW in tllo eıiNe.’’ 1 " 
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One can hardly imagine Jinnah devoting much time or attention to 
“irene.” His legal practice alone remained so demanding that Ruttie added 
in this letter of April 12, 1925, “It doesn’t look as if we were going to Kash- 
mere after ali, as J. is engaged in the Bawla case,” Kanji kept her well sup- 
phed with books of ali kinds, his own literary reviews, and plays (she spe- 
cially enjoyed Noel Coward). Throughout 1925 he saw her regularly, three 
or four times a week. Dina was now six, and Kanji tried to convince Ruttie 
to send her to school in Madras, at the headquarters of Mrs. Besant’s Theo- 
sophical Society. Jinnah resisted that move, sensing no doubt, that it would 
further alienate his daughter from her own community. He may have feared 
he would soon “lose” his only daughter, as Sir Dinshaw had lost his. By June 
1925, Ruttie was “ili again” and vvrote “dear Kanji” as it vvas “nearing 2 a.m. 
I am frightfully tired and sleepy but the thought of you having come to me 
I simply had to crawl out of bed to vvrite to you—to ease my conscience if 
nothing else. Will you excuse me and let me get back now.” 22 She told 
Jinnah in July that she would go with Kanji to the Theosophical Society’s 
Jubilee Convention in Madras that December. The Müslim League would 
meet in Aligarh. She vvas to have been initiated as a theosophist by Mrs. 
Besant at the jubilee, but then Ruttie’s cat “fell ili,” delaying her departure 
ıı \veek. She did, hovvever, meet Annie Besant at Adyar before year’s end, 
luıd the older woman immediately perceived how “unhappy” she vvas, re¬ 
li roving Kanji’s amazement at that verdict with: “Don’t you see unhappiness 
in her eyes? Look at her.” 2,3 

Despite his diselaimers of interest, Gandhi finally did preside över the 
< iongress in 1925 but, as he insisted, “only as a businessman presides at 
luısiness meetings,” The 1921 census figures revealed such rapid grovvth 
ııırıong Muslims in both wings of the north tlıat they vvere novv a majority 
lıı the Punjab (54.8 percent) and in Bengal (52.7 percent). This develop- 
mc'iıt stimulated demands for ıenegotiating the Lucknovv Pact formula, vvith 
ıı m uy League leaders from both Muslim-majority provinces no longer vvill- 
Ing lo rest content vvith the prospect of mere minoıity council status. The 
vvi'dge of communal sepaıation vvas thus driven deeper, irreversibly divid- 
lııg tho Müslim League from Congıess, even as Müslim disillusion vvith 
ı imıdlı iıin methods of non-cooperation grew. 

İl wııs Reading’s final year in India. The viceroy valued Jinnah’s assem- 
lıly vvork highly enoııgh to offer to inelude his name that December on the 
ı m i'ltKİ lisl he vvas rccommendirıg for knighthood, if only Jinnah vvould 
ıigıer lo ncvcpt ilmi honnr. "I pirler to be plııiıı Mr. Jinnah," he replied, “I 
İmvo llvetl us plııiıı Mı*. Jlıınıılı ııncl I lıopo lo dit) us pluiıı Mr, Jinnah,” 21 
Mıılllr report edly re.sponded İn ıı c|tırry ol lıow slıo vvoııld İlke lıeiııg ad 
dn vıed l.ıııly linindi," lıy Niıııpplıig "li ıny luiMİnmd ıırerplu ktılglil-lıood I 
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will take a separation from him.” The latter course may have been an option 
she contemplated by now. It was one she would, at any rate, exercise a few 
years later, even though Jinnah was never knighted. His increased conserva- 
tism and growing Islamic consciousness contributed to the ideological gulf 
tlıat divided them. There were more personal gulfs as well. He was prac- 
tically fifty, she was half that age, and they were attuned to different har- 
monies. Not that he ever stopped loving her—he hoped, in fact, that they 
might recapture the magic of their early years in the spring and summer 
of 1926, when he took her abroad with him on a tour that included London, 
Paris, Canada, and the United States. 

Jinnah had been appointed to the assembly’s Sandhurst Committee in 
1925, chaired by then army chief of staff Lieutenant General Sir Andrew 
Skeen, to study the feasibility of establishing a military college like Sand¬ 
hurst in India. He was one of three Indian subcommittee members invited 
to undeıtake the grand tour of inspection of military colleges and installa- 
tions overseas, leaving Bombay early in April and returning home in August. 
Ruttie was nervous about the trip and wrote her friend shortly before leav¬ 
ing, “Kanji, I am going away to Europe and U. S. A. for a few months. You 
will not be with me to protect me and help me. Do please, therefore, mag- 
netise something for me to keep me in touch with you.” 25 She gave him a 
beautiful jade brooch she wore, and he “magnetiscd it with thoughts of love 
and protection.” (Jinnah never beheved in such things and used to laugh at 
her for putting faith in amulets, Ruttie reportcd to Kanji after her retum 
home.) But instead of being a second honeymoon, it was their final trip 
together. 

Ruttie’s health deteriorated rapidly after their trip abroad. “I suppose 
we ali have our moments of melancholy and moments when everything 
seems to be impending and yet nothing happens—a şort of waiting mood, 
and one just waits and waits and grows distrustful of life,” she wrote her 
best friend early in 1927. “I am ahvays glad \vhen you come. So dorit please 
let any idea of my not being stıong enough and well enough keep you 
away. . . . P.S. I am quite alright again and were it not that my feet aıe 
ugly and swollen I should be getting about as usual. As it is I go calling at 
my friends and to-night I am going to cinema—in bedıoom slippeıs as no 
shoes are large enough to accommodate my elegant and lily-like feelü Ilad 
X-rays taken and find that the broken needle is stili there, so am trying to 
make up my mind to undergo another operation.” 20 She lavished most of hor 
time and emotional energy rıow on her numerous pets, eats and dogs, eaclı 
of vvhich she pnrnpered, nurscd, and trefltrd us n child. Kor unlike Dimi, 
who was mit ali <lııy at selıool or proomıpled wltiı frloiKİs, Ihtı pots woro 
lı«Tl alorıo lo fontllo, apoil, uııd projecl ali ol her ieollııg# and Inırs upoıı. 
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The Müslim League’s devoted secretary, Syed Shamsul Haşan, vvrote 
that “After the shifting of the League Office to Delhi in February 1927, I 
acted as a şort of chamberlain to the Quaid [Jinnah] whenever he visited 
Delhi. His relations with his wife, Mariam [Ruttie’s Müslim name], wexe es- 
tranged during this period . . . and he resided alone, sometimes at the Cecil 
[one of Old Delhi’s best hotels] or Maiden’s and sometimes at the West- 
ern Courts—the accommodation provided by the Government for the mem¬ 
bers of the Legislative Assembly. He was not as careful about his health 
as in other matters. The Delhi winters did not süit him; and he often suf- 
fered from severe attacks of cold and flu. In spite of his poor health, he 
attended the Assembly . . . and devoted most of his time and energy to 
political activities.” 27 This may have marked the beginning of the complex 
and compounded malignant lung disease that would take his life twenty-one 
years later. Was it coincidence that Jinnah’s povverful constitution should 
have suddenly started to deteriorate then? His separation from Ruttie was 
surely a severe blow. (Her lungs and body weıe more afflicted than his and 
too frail to survive another two years.) And the combination of the Delhi 
winters, knovving he had lost the one love of his life, and the collapse of his 
faith in the bona fides of an imperial system he had always trusted irrepa- 
rably wounded him. He would never breathe easily again. 

For India as a whole, as well as for Jinnah personally, 1927 was a year of 
slıattered hopes and dreams. A full decade had expired since Montagu's 
ringing words had given wings to soaring nationalist expectations. Yet do- 
ıninion status, independence, Sıvara], seemed more remote than ever. Indian 
Secretary of State Lord Birkenhead (1872-1930) and his Tory clique knew 
that their own days of Westminster power were numbered, making them ali 
llıo more determined to bum their brand of narrow imperial rule into India’s 
lılclo. Ramsay MacDonald’s Labour opposition was grovving stronger with 
i’vvry by-election, and rather than wait for the inevitable Labour victory 
f lıııt would come in 1929, the Tory cabinet decided to jump the gun by ap- 
poiıUing its own Royal Statutory Commission in 1927, carrying out the man- 
ıİnle of the Act of 1919, well before the deadline expired to chart the “next 
Uep" in constitutional advance for India. Birkenhead could now choose the 

...slıip of that mighty commission and appointed his baırister friend, 

'•a |olıo Simon (1873-1954), and six other Englishmen, ali equally unin- 
lınıııed about India. 28 Reading’s successor as viceroy, Edward Wood, Lord 
im in (later IIalifax) (1881-1959), more sympathetic and sensitive to In- 

• Il ın leeliııgs, hııd urged the appointınent of at least tvvo Indian membeıs 

• m lhis blııo-ıibbon body, bul Birkenhead waııtcd his “juıy,” as he thought 
ol ılınıı, lo do their reseımlı in İndin "vvithout any proconcdved prejııdioo.” 89 

] lı tınıl ı lıııd vvılllnı ılın viceroy lıı Jııııe explleltly to vvıırıı him that "llıe 
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personnel of the Commission is far more important than any other factor in 
this matter.” 30 Had he hoped to be appointed himself? Most probably. He 
was always generous in helping govemment with his time and deep under- 
standing of what needed to be done to reform India’s eonstitution, and work 
was his only solace now. Doubly bitter was the draught of rejection Jinnah 
was obliged to swallow then with the rest of India’s ignored and wastcd 
leadership, which was so publicly rejected, repudiated that November by 
Lord Birkenhead’s lily-white list. As if with one impassioned voice, India 
would respond, “Simon, go back!” when the commission reached Bombay’s 
port February next, its years of projected labor doomed, torpedoed before 
it ever got underway, by the pig-headedness of a narrow-minded coterie of 
imperial managers who put their selfish interests above the needs, aspira- 
tions, and just demands of most of humankind. 

The Müslim League divided över the Simon Commission issue. A small 
group, mostly from the Punjab, lined up behind ex-Law Minister Shafi and 
met in Lahore, where they voted to welcome and cooperate with the com¬ 
mission. Most members of the League’s council, however, joined the “Jinnah 
Group” in Calcutta, meeting on December 30, 1927, and New Year’s Day, 
1928. Annie Besant and Sarojini Naidu attended as honored guests and the 
Aga Khan was to have presided, but he withdrew at the last moment. Maulvi 
Mohammad Yakub took his place and delivered his presidential address 
extempore in Urdu. The most important resolution, carried by acclamation, 
declared “emphatically” that “the Statutory Commission and the procedure, 
as announced, are unacceptable to the people of India. It [the Jinnah 
League] therefore resolves that the Musalmans throughout the country 
should have nothing to do with the Commission at any stage or in any 
form.” 31 Jinnah was re-elected permanent president of the League for an- 
other three years and thundered: 

A constitutional war has been declared on Great Britain. Negotia- 
tions for a settlement are not to come from our side. Let the Govern¬ 
ment sue for peace. We are denied equal partnership. We will resist 
the new doctrine to the best of our power. Jallianwalla Bagh was a 
physical butchery, the Simon Commission is a butchery of our souls. 

By appointing an exclusively vvhite Commission, Lord Birkenhead has 
declared our unfitness for self-government. I welcome Pandit Malaviya 
[a leading Congress Hindu in attendance], and I welcome the hand 
of fellowship extended to us by Hindu leaders from the platform of 
the Congress and the Hindu Mahasabha. For, to mc, this offer is more 
valuable than any concessiotı which tlıc British Government can 
mako, Let us then grasp the hand of fellowshlp, This is indocd a 
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bright day; and for achieving this unity, thanks are due to Lord 

Birkenhead, 32 

The outgoing Tory secretary of state thus achieved in a single act more 
than Gandhi and Jinnah alone could accomplish at the peak of their popu- 
larity and powers, momentarily at least reuniting a country stili bleeding 
from communal wounds, breathing fresh life into the all-but-abandoned 
corpses of boycott and non-cooperation, and bringing Gandhi, Jinnah, the 
Nehrus, and even old Annie Besant back into hamess at the head of a single 
mass national movement resolved to reject Birkenhead, Simon, and the 
morally bankrupt company they represented. 
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Calcutta 
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The euphoria Jinnah fek at the start of 1928 was to dissipate long before 
the year ended. His joy was a brief remission, By year's end the castle of 
llindu-Muslim unity, built on shifting sands of communal mistrust suspı- 
cion, and doubt would be washed away by tides of frustration and dıscon- 
Lent Tbere was no true tuıntog back, no restoration of that balmy clımate 
before Nagpur. Itwas but momentary delusion Jinnah eaperienced, mduced 
by the enormity of Birkenheads contempt for ali Indian pohtıcıans. How 
insignificant such EngUsb arrogance suddenly made his conflicts with Con- 


gress colleagues seem. . , 

Immediately afteı Calcutta, Jinnah returned to Bombay to organize the 
boycott of Simon and his commissiohs imminent entry there. Jinnah chaned 
the local boycott committee, and his assistant, Chagla, was its sccretary. 1 
must say,” Chagla recalled, "Jinnah was as flnn as a rock as far as the ques- 
tion of the boycott of the Commission was concerned. Proposals were made 
that the boycott should be only political and not social. Jinnah would not 
agree and did not giye an ineh. He said a boycott was a boycott, and ıt must 
be total and complete. We held many meetings in connectıon wıth boycott 
campaign. We had a mass meeting at the Chowpatty sands." 1 

Simon arrived on Febmary 3, 1928, and Jinnah's boycott proved totally 
effective. Gandhi wıotc to "tender my congratulations to the organizers for 
the very great sucoess they achieved. . . . It did my soul good to see Lib¬ 
erali, lndependents and Congressmen rauged together on the stuue plat¬ 
form " 2 Birlcenhetld had briefed Simon on the eve ol his departuro itam 
London; ho wıote lo retainâ Vlceroy In»in the mat dnyı “Wc tan alwny» 

r„||,„l „„ ılır ..-Inıycolliııg Mat İramıth» «hpırssctl cnmınmıllyı on II»' 

ImNİ.ıcMN I.resi». »ııd on ım.tıy otlıı-r». lo lm»k d<ıwn ılır »ttltudo of boy 
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cott. You and Simon must be the judges whether or not it is expedient in 
these direetions to try to make a breach in the wall of antagonism ” 3 Official- 
dom cracked down with a vengeance as the nationwide boycott proved more 
effective than Birkenhead dreamed it would be. 

The primacy of Jinnah’s role in this boycott was underseored by Birken- 
head’s singling him out as the leader to be undermined. “I should advise 
Simon to see at ali stages important people who are not boyeotting the Com¬ 
mission,” Birkenhead urged Irvvin, “particularly Moslems and the depressed 
elasses. I should widely advertise ali his intervievvs with representative 
Moslems.” He then announced, as baldly as it had ever been put into writing 
by a British official, the “\vhole policy” of divide et impera, advising that 
Simon’s “obvious” goal was “to terrify the immense Hindu population by 
the apprehension that the Commission is being got hold of by the Moslems 
and may present a report altogether destruetive of the Hindu position, 
thereby securing a solid Moslem support, and leaving Jinnah high and dry.’ 4 

On February 12, Jinnah attended the All-Parties Conference chaired by 
Congress president Ansari in Delhi. Motilal and Jawaharlal were there, as 
were Lajpat Rai, Malaviya, Jayakar, and most of the other leaders of po- 
litical India. Gandhi did not attend; he remained at his Sabarmati ashram, 
placing as he did so Iittle faith in constitutional planning. The conference, 
however, was convened to do just that, seeking to provide a single Indian 
ıılternative to whatever formula Simon and the others might fashion. The 
first question discussed by the Conference was the objeetive to be aimed at 
in the constitution. It was proposed that the constitution should aim at es- 
lablishing what is called a dominion form of government in India. Objection 
was taken by some members to this on the ground that the Congress had 
decided in favour of independence as the goal and no lesser goal should be 
ııimed at.” 5 Jawaharlal Nehru and ex-Congress president S. Srinivasa lyengar 
(1874-1941) led the latter group, differing sharply from Motilal as well as 
Jinnah on this point. The formula finally agreed upon was to frame a con- 
stitution “for the establishment of full responsible government.” The prob¬ 
lem of Müslim rights and representation was less easily resolved. Wıangling 
ııııd haggling contiııued for över a week till “The strain was too great for 
ine and I fled to avoid riot and insurreetion!” Jawaharlal reported to Gandhi. 6 

Jinnah tricd to remain optiınistic. The budget session of Delhi’s assembly 
İmci started before the All-Parties Conference was över, and he convinced a 
ııııınbcr of his independent colleagues there to sign a communal unity “ap- 
pcul* he drnl'ted. Ten fruitless days after the conference had begun, how- 
nvoı\ it ended vvitlıoul ııgrceıııont on uny Mııslim cp.ıestion. Jayakar, Ma- 
lııvlyn. and Lajpat Hnl wıııılc<l lo rllmlııııto Nejııımto cloctorutes orıtirely, yet 
llmy vvi'i'c unvvillhıg tu concede ııııy ol: tim eompmiNiıtlng üonutltullonal 
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changes Jinnah demanded in return. Jinnah’s position on separate electorates 
had always been equivocal. They were a necessary evil, the şort of protec- 
tion required by Muslims only as long as the community remained too weak 
and too educationally backward to aspire to anything approaching equality 
with Hindus. There were, however, ways of assnring Muslims sufficient real 
security and constitutional leverage to make such affirmative action crutches 
dispensable. Jinnah had, indeed, formulated just such proposals m 1927. 
They were accepted by the then stili united League in March and substan- 
tially accepted” by Congress in May of 1927. 

Those Delhi Müslim Proposals, as they came to be called, “agreed to the 
institution of joint electorates under certain conditions.” 7 This strictly con- 
ditional concession and the proposals that followed were, like the Lucknow 
Pact, unique products of Jinnah’s ingenious constitutional lawyer s mind. He 
was actually able to get twenty-nine leading Muslims, including conserva- 
tives like Shafi and Abdul Rahman, to agree to abandoning the League s 
separate electorate foundation stone, which gave Muslims alone the right 
to vote for Müslim candidates and would have obliged ali Müslim politicians 
to appeal to the entire electorate of their constitutency in future contests. 
Minimal numbers of Müslim candidates would stili have to be elected in ali 
provinces where Muslims remained minorities, as under the Lucknow Pact, 
but similar numbers of Hindu representatives would be required in each 
Müslim majority province. Since every candidate would be obliged to ap¬ 
peal to joint electorates for support, they would ali have to tone down, if 
not entirely abstain from, narrow communal rhetoric, and run only on na- 
tional issues and appeal more often to secular interests of economic develop- 
ment and reform. Ali Müslim candidates elected under such a scheme might 
conveivably be congıessmen, or Khilafatists, rather than Müslim leaguers. 
It was a bold political concession and proved how broad and selfless Jinnah s 
commitment to national principles and the goal of helping Indıa attain full 
independence remained. 

Nor were the constitutional concessions he demanded in return any less 
appropriate, though they would have given Müslim majorities control of 
three new full provinces (Sind, the North-West Frontieı-, and Baluchistan) 
and the proportional control they deserved hy virtue of their recent popula- 
tion strides in two long-established provincial govcrnments (the Pnnjah and 
Bengal). Sind had till then remained administratively under Bombay’a pro- 
Vincial control, ıı ıelatively recent anomoly of British coııquest, whleh wtıs 
hardly juslifiod on decper bblorlt-, geogmplılc, ntiglm». or «•llnıio gmund», 

The Noı'lh-Wesl l'roıılier ııılıl İkbıohlltlın wer» alili . ."«d " t,>0 >»«*• 

wıml." İllimi ımd turbuluııl. by the ltrltl»h to .u|oy Hi" lirmılımı» of fuU 
|n'OV İncilli altılım, lıi'iue llıcy rtıııllllutld lıı İle lldlllilllaleıeıl lıy t'elllrully* 
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appointed martial autocrats, without any provincial assemblies. Smee the 
1921 census, Punjabi and Bengali Muslims had gained ahsolute majorities 
within both of those powerful provinces, but such demographic advance was 
not refieeted in the composition of their legislatures. Jinnah’s proposals 
tvould, therefore, have given Muslims clective majority control in five pro¬ 
vanda! governments. The final demand was for “not less” than one-third 
Müslim representation in the Central legislature also to be chosen by mrsed 
electorates. 

Jinnah sensed well before the end of February 1928 that Hindu Maha- 
sabha pressure had persuaded Congress to back off from its acceptance the 
previous May of his new constitutional compromise. He had to remain in 
I )elhi, however, till the assembly concluded its budget session that March, 
and Jinnah convened his League council, which officially “regretted that the 
Hindu Mahasabha has practically rejected the Müslim League proposals. 
l-'orced to face the sobering reality of his ovvn countrymens parochialism, 
Jinnah now looked to Lord Invin for help. He had observed the lean, long- 
«uffeıing viceroy closely in the assembly’s chamber during the past two 
months and had developed respect for his intellect, diligencc, and integrity- 
vlı lues Jinnah always admired. The longer the All-Paıties Conference rıot 
(lontinued, in fact, the more attractive Irwin’s cool but competent manner 
nıııst have seemed to Jinnah, wlıo fînally approachcd the viceroy m March, 
mıggesting “two ways” of resolving the current constitutional impasse. One 
W ııs by turning Simon’s Commission into a Mixed Commission, Irwin xc- 
IDır(< <I to Birkenhead, 'and the other was by establishing a twin Iıulıan 
(Imnmission with parallel authority.” 9 Irwin liked both ideas and found thoın 
, !ı|ii'cinlly appealing, since Jinnah promised to “take the brunt of tl.c allaclc 
İn indin” İf either of his cooperative options was implemented.^Birkenhead 
i. |n* 1 rtl 1 however, to consider such changes, pig-headedly insistiııg, il d<>< s 
ııı,ı ılu io take these people too seriously; indeed I find it increasingly dilli 
mil in lake any İndian politicians very seriously.” 10 Önce agahı, Jinnah 
|ı n ıı Kİ hlınself without eflFective allies. 

\Veary and dcpıessed, he went lıome to Bombay on March 30, 1028. 
Unİlle was not wniting for him in South Court. She had moved to the. TuJ 
\İnlini Holcl, rentiag a süite there lıy the month. They were never ağam to 
m iı|c under the sam.' roof. Stili she kept track of his whercal)OUts, writlng 
I ,.ıı)| ıhııt duy: “J rctıırns today al 2.30 p.m.-so I ıınderstand."" Slıc «ouİd 
nmr, , 11 ,II.r Ic i go. She snlled on the W <>. for Paris on April 10. wfth Jıor 
„im|I trı. Ilnmılı sleamed oııt of Bombay n rnonllı İftter ıılmıırd the S.S. IUıj- 
S.lıılvıısii |yoııgıır and dlwun Cdmnı.n. I ad worc his lellovv |...ssengeı ş 
ıl„ıi VI »y, ( İhamını wu« lıeudcd lor un U..O. .önlere,ne İn Oenevı. an.I 
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franMy disgusted. Minör differences över Sind and majority represen- 
tations by reservation and Reforms for the North-West Frontier Prov- 
ince ha ve wrecked, for the moment, ali chances of unity. “Give me,” 
says Mohammad Ali Jinnah, “three leaders to join me över a united 
programme, which was ali but accepted at Delhi, and Swaraj will not 
be a mere dream but a matter brought within the realm of real poli- 
tics.” . . . Jinnah is frankly in a despondent mood. He is one of the 
few men who have no personal motives to nurse or personal aims to 
advance. His integrity is beyond question. And yet he has been the 
Ioneliest of men. 12 

Jinnah had no official business in London that summer but met with old 
Liberal and Labour friends, including Ramsay MacDonald and Lord Read- 
ing, and he visited Dublin at the invitation of Fenner Brockway, Ireland’s 
leading pro-Indian member of Parliament, who had just toured India. Jinnah 
was in Ireland vvhen Chaman Lal, who had visited Paris after his work .in 
Geneva ended, conveyed an urgent message about Ruttie. She was “deliri- 
ous” with “a temperature of 108 degrees.” 13 He reached Paris in two days 
and spoke with Lady Petit immediately after checking into the George V. 
Ruttie’s mother informed him that her daughter was feeling “better,” but 
then Chaman Lal arrived to report that he had just come from her hospital 
bed, where she was “dying.” 14 

He sat stili for a couple of minutes, struggling with himself and asked 
me to telephone the clinic which I did. He spoke to the nurse in 
charge who confirmed what I had told him. Thumping the arm of his 
chair, he said: "Come, let us go. We must save her.” I left him at the 
clinic for nearly three hours, waiting at a nearby cafe and when he 
retumed, the anxiety had vanished from his face. He had arranged 
for a new clinic and a new medical adviser and ali was going to be 
well. But alas! although Mrs. Jinnah recovered, she did not stay on 
with her husband but ıeturned ahead of him to Bombav and I do not 
think they met again. 18 

While Jinnah was abroad, Congress president Dr. Ansari chaired a May 
18 meeting in Bombay of some members of the Febıuary All-Parties Con- 
ference who resolved to appoint a “commission” led by Motilal Nehru to 
draft a nationalist constitution by July 1. This Nehru commission, the Con¬ 
gress counteıpart to the Simon commission, proved equally ineffectual, 
however, completing its deliberations without powerful Müslim representa» 
tion and failing to win the supporl of Müslim India's leading hıminaries, 
even as Simon had fniled in India as a whole. The Nehru commission covıld 
not complele its work on time. Motilal was t|uile busy tlıul Niımmor vvlth 
polilics, stili src'klng wlıııt Gıındhl cııllrd İliç "Crovvır nl Ilır < îongıms pır.sl- 
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deney, more for Jawaharlal than himself. Motilal would agree in December 
to wear that crown rather than allow it to clude his family altogether. 

The Nehru commission met in Lucknovv during the last week in August 
to hammer out a report based on proposals drafted by Motilal and Jawa- 
harlal in Allahabad that summer. Motilal tried to anticipate Jinnah’s objec- 
tions and to adopt positions acceptable to him on the most thorny issues; he 
iııvited Chagla to Lucknovv, vvhere Sarojini Naidu and Annie Besaııt met 
with the Nehrus and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, then leader of the National 
Liberal Federation. "I think my main contribution to the Report was my 
steadfast adherence to the belief in joint eleetorates,” Chagla noted. “Motilal 
Nehru for a moment thought, that in order to get the minorities to accept 
Ih o Report, we should agree to separate eleetorates. I argued we were draft- 
iııg a Constitution not for the present but for the future [Chagla was then 
1İ7]— a document which was expected to endure for a long time, and we 
must not therefore incoıporate into it any principle wlıich on the face of it 
svas anti-national. Ultimately Motilal agreed.” 16 Chagla “accepted the Re¬ 
port” at Lucknovv “on behalf of the Müslim League.” When Jinnah returned 
to Bombay, his young assistant was the first person to greet him in his ship’s 
uubin and found Jinnah “furious” with him. Instead of aeting impetuously 
|innah said he would “reserve judgment, and we wi.ll consider the report at 
m regular meeting of the League.” 17 For Jinnah and Chagla, however, there 
vvould be no return to earlier days of cordial friendship and trust. Nor vvould 
|lnnah ever agree to accept the Nehru report as anything other than the 
"Hindu position” on his Delhi Müslim Proposals of the previous year. 

Democratic though the Nehru report may have been in principle, it 
I ımdamentally ıepudiated the Lucknow Pact and offered no compensatory 
mlvımtages to the Müslim community. There vvere platitudinous exhortations 
Midi as: “The doing away of communal eleetorates is intended to promote 
cnmmunal unity by making each community more or less dependent on the 
..iher ııl the time of the eleetions.” 18 Such words must have sounded disin- 
,)(iımOUS to those wlıo had lived through years of violence and communal 
<1 İnerimination. Jinnah, at any rate, was not prone to accept superficial 
I ıi ı m ı i ses nor to express himself prematurely. His first pronouııcement con- 
cmılııg the Nehru report came late in October: “My position as President 
mİ İliç AII-India Müslim League is one which does not permit me to antici- 
I inin decisions of tlıc League.” 111 At the same time he appealed to ali Muslims 
mil to lıo alamıed. I see no rcason for conslernation and stampede. Muslims 
ılıııiıld orgaııisc tlmmaelvi'N, sİ and ııuiled and ,should press every reasonable 
polııl lor tim protcctlon ol' tliolr ('oıımmnlly.' 7 " Tlıc duy after jinnah’s re- 
himiKn lılt llıc lınulllnc,'i. Motilal vvrole to Invllo hini to jolıı tim oommittoe 
miti ıttlond Us Corllıcomlng I )clhl ımH'tlııg. ,u 
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Jinnah refused Motilals invitation. The Müslim League had not as yet 
had a chance to meet to consider the Nehru proposals, he argued, and “As 
the President of the League ... it would not do for me to anticipate their 
decisions. - 2 It vvas one of his most effective negotiating techniques, part of 
the secret of his singular power, for he always magnified himself by the 
force of his entire party whenever he felt unhappy about the terms of an 
offer. He was just then leaving for Sind to take charge of the defense of a 
wealthy and powerful Müslim pir of its northernmost district. 

Pir Pagaro had been jailed at Sukkur for “allegedly wrongful confinement 
of some one and for keeping a large number of arms un-authorizedly in his 
possession.” 23 Iiis trial was held in a special magistrate s court in the Sukkur 
district. There Jinnah stayed in the government Circuit house, Sukkur s only 
decent accommodation, on a hilltop overlooking the Indus and the massive 
dam that spanned it. He commanded 500 rupees a day, a very handsome fee 
at the time. Although the magistrate convicted Pagaro, Jinnah appealed two 
years later, and had his client’s sentence reduced. 

Two significant things occurred while Jinnah was in Sind. He met young 
Mohammed Khuhro, vvho then worked for Pir Pagaro and was destined to 
become independent Pakistan s chief minister of Sind. And Mian Sir Haji 
Haroon, a princely ruler of neighboring Khairpur State and one of Jinnah’s 
independent party assembly colleagues, held a fete in his honor at the or- 
nate Khairpur House, vvhich Jinnah attended in a most fashionable modern 
Sindhi costume—black shervvani, choridar pyjamas, and pump shoes. Jinnah 
took this occasion to speak to the Müslim elite of Sind, several of whom 
vvould become his strongest backers and lieutenants during the two remain- 
ing decades of his life. 

Before leaving Sind on November 10, Jinnah had openly discussed his 
grave concerns and pessimism about Motilals committee and its report with 
fellow Muslims. He would be going to Calcutta in December but antici- 
pated—quite accurately as it turned out—that the convention there might 
prove “the parting of the vvays.” Had he decided, in fact, prior to December 
in Calcutta that it was time to abandon the indigenous all-paı ties search for 
a constitutional ‘solution” acceptable to every shade, caste, and religious 
community of India s pluralistic spectrum? Had he concluded that it might 
be more profitable—and less hazardous—for the Müslim League to go it 
alone in negotiating with the British? For what had ali the time spent in all- 
parties haggling accomplished, after ali? Were he and the leaders of the 
Hindu Mahasabha any, closer to consensus ıhan they had been fivo years 
ngo? With increasingly fraglle health he must havc fol! moru koonly the 
futility of long moelings vvlth hıımheds of shoutlng, Imporlııtmle dclogfttos, 
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some of whom could hardly speak the English language, most of whom had 
never drafted a legal document. Nor was he simply being middle-aged and 
irritable, though he would soon be at least fifty-tvvo! 

At Lucknow, the meeting of Jinnah’s League council did not go as he 
hoped it would, and to his personal disappointment he found many good 
Müslim colleagues so enamoured of the Nehru report that he dared not cali 
for a vote on it in early November. Even the maharaja of Mahmudabad, who 
was elected that year’s president of the Müslim League, liked the report and 
was ready to accept it. Chagla was overjoyed to find so many allies and 
hoped Jinnah would see the wisdom of his earlier actions, but Jinnah re- 
mained set against the Nehru “constitution,” vievving it only as a “Hindu” 
document. 

Motilal, Dr. Ansari, and Maulana Azad met with him in Lucknovv, urging 
him to attend a special meeting of the Nehru committee before the League 
or Congress met in December, and before the All-Parties Convention would 
be convened in Calcutta, to try to fashion a compromise formula on com- 
munal issues. Jinnah turned them down. He stili insisted that first his League 
had to meet and officially take its stand. He asked Motilal to postpone the 
convention till early next year after both annual sessions of League and 
Congress. Then he returned to Bombay and prepared for a provincial 
League meeting, vvhich vvas held on November 23, hoping at least to win a 
majority in his home town. But Chagla stood up and argued so effectively 
for the Nehru report that Jinnah adjourned the meeting vvithout putting the 
qüestion to a vote. Had he sensed önce again that on this issue he sided with 
a minority of his own party? Jinnah vvas grovving short-tempered, feeling 
more isolated and dispirited. 

In an earlier “confidential” letter to his own committee, Motilal had re- 
ported, after meeting vvith Jinnah in Lucknovv, that Jinnah “objected to the 
Convention being held before the meeting of the Müslim League on the 
ground that the authority to ıepresent the League at the Convention could 
only be derived from the League ... I may mention that had the Report 
of the Committee and the Lucknovv decisions been taken into consideration 
they vyould have been approved by a greater majority [of the Müslim 
I-eague’s Council] ıhan that vvhich elected the Maharaja of Mahmudabad as 
President of the League. It is expected that the ıesult vvill be the same at the 
öpen sessıon of the League.” 24 Motilal vvas obviously kep t vvell infoımed of 
|iıııııılı's plight vvithin his ovvn party and felt less ııeed to cater to his de¬ 
limi ıds Ihan he might olhorvvisc luıve done. İle misjudged Jinnah’s resilience, 
hovvever, I»y umlorestlınullng his povvers. İl vvas a fatal error, not only for his 
reporl, İnil lor his lıopes ol relulnlııg lııdlıı as a nııiled eıılity. The All-Illdia 
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National Convention started as scheduled in Calcutta on December 22, but 
no officially appointed representatives of the Müslim League arrived to at- 
tend its crowded sessions till December 28. 

Following recitations from the Çuran, Abdul Karim, the chairman of the 
League’s reception committee, welcomed its delegates on December 26, at 
the opening of Jinnah’s League’s annual meeting in Calcutta “on the eve of 
momentous changes in the Constitution and administration in India.” Karim 
regretted that “some forces were at work to divide the political strength of 
the Muslims of India at a time when vital interests, both of the community 
and the country, required that there should be solid unity.” 25 On Decem¬ 
ber 27, the League voted to appoint twenty-three delegates to represent 
it and “take part in the deliberations of the Convention called by the In- 
dian National Congress.” That deputation, led by Mahmudabad and Jin- 
nah, included thirty-two-year-old Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan (1896- 
1951), who was to become Pakistan’s first prime minister, and Chagla, who 
was to be India’s minister of external affairs (1966-67). Chagla recalled that 
“Jinnah was in favour of outright rejection [of the Nehru report]. . . . After 
a long and protracted debate, we ultimately decided . . . three important 
amendments. One was that separate electorates should remain, second, that 
there should be reservation of one-third of the seats in the Central Legisla- 
ture, and third, residuary powers should be vested in the Provinces.” 26 

Jinnah presented the Müslim case before the national convention on 
December 28. He insisted it was “absolutely essential to our progress that a 
Hindu-Muslim settlement should be reached, and that ali communities 
should live in a friendly and harmonious spirit in this vast country of ours.” 27 

Allahabad’s Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, ex-law member of the viceroy’s coun- 
cil, rose to respond to Jinnah’s plea. 

If you examine the figures you will fînd that, including nominated 
members, Müslim representation in the Central Legislature is 27 per 
çent and Mr. Jinnah wants 33. . . . Speaking for myself, I would like 
you to picture Mr. Jinnah, whom I have knovvn intimately for fifteen 
years, If he is a spoilt child, a naughty child, I am prepared to say, 
give him what he wants and be finished with it. 28 

However, Poona’s M. R. Jayakar, theıı deputy leader of the Nationalist party 
in the assembly, spokesman for the Hindu Malıasabha at the convention, was 
less willing to “pamper” Jinnah than Sapru had been. 

I have also knovvn Mr. Jinnah for the İnsi ,sixteen years iıı cinse nsso- 
ciation as a colleagtıe in nationalist lif*' and I cim nssure yoıı thııt ho 
comes beforo us lodtıy nclthcr iin ii muıghly boy nor us u spolled 


CALCUTTA (1928) 

child. . . . One important fact to remember ... is that well-known 
Muslims like the esteemed patriots Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Dr. 
Ansari, Sir Ali imam, Raja Sahib of Mahmudabad and Dr. Kitchlevv 
have given their full assent to the compromise embodied in the Nehru 
Committee Report. It is further to be borne in mind that even in the 
Müslim League a large body of members have given their assent to 
the Nehru Committee Report. Mr. Jinnah, therefore, represents, if I 
may say so vvithout offence, a small minority of Muslims. 29 

He knew, of course, just how offensive a slap that was to Jinnah s ego and 
sensitivity, and there was applause and many a thump of approval as Jayakar 
sat down. 

Jinnah responded softly, yet spoke with an intensity of control he had 
not publicly displayed since Nagpur. 

We are engaged to-day in a very serious and solemn transaction. . . . 

We are here, as I understand, for the purpose of entering into a sol¬ 
emn contract and ali parties who enter into it will have to work for 
it and fight for it together. What we want is that Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims should march together until our object is attained. Therefore it 
is essential that you must get not only the Müslim League but the 
Musalmans of India and here I am not speaking as a Musalman but 
as an Indian. . . . Would you be content with a few? Would you be 
content if I were to say, I am with you? Do you want or do you not 
want the Müslim India to go along with you? . . . Minorities cannot 
give anything to the majority. It is, therefore, no use asking me not 
to pıess for what you cali “these small points.” I am not asking for 
these modifications because I am a “naughty child.” If they are small 
points, why not concede? It is up to the majority, and majority alone 
can give. I am asking you for this adjustment because I think it is the 
best and fair to the Musalmans. . . . We are ali sons of this land. We 
have to live together. We have to work together and whatever our 
differences may be, let us at any rate not create more bad blood. If 
wc cannot agree, lct us at any rate agree to differ, but let us part as 
İTİcnds. Believe me there is no progress of India until the Musalmans 
.ınd Hindus are united, and let no logic, philosophy or squabble stand 
İn the way of coming to a compromise and nothing \vill make me 
ııınıv happy than to see a Hindu-Muslim union. 30 

lir ıruısl lıııvc sensed that the restless jury he addressed had made up 
11 ıt< ı r m i ııds ııgaiıiNİ: him long before he reached the end of his argument, 

.nly by the tiıno ho .sııld "let un part un friends.” For this marked a majör 

Imini ol (lepurtııro in Jinnah** İlle, un evmı shnrpnr veering off from the road 
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of Congress and ali it represented than Nagpur had been eight years earlier. 
I le had delivered his swan song to Indian nationalism. The dream stirred by 
Dadabhai’s ringing voice in Westminster’s Commons, nurtured by Morley 
and Pherozeshah, enriched by Gokhale and Montagu, ali those long lost 
I.liberal giants was dead. Born thespian that he was, Jinnah spoke his lines 
to a packed, if not always friendly, house before each curtain fell on a majör 
aet of his political life. Nagpur had ended Act One. Calcutta finished Act 
Two. This time there would be a longer intermission. 


9 

Sımla 

( 1929 - 30 ) 


Jinnah adjourned his faction of the Müslim League after a stormy session 
that followed the Calcutta convention debacle. He left Mahmudabad, 
Chagla and their youthful allies, and Bengal behind, entraining for Delhi 
before the year’s end. On New Year’s Day of 1929 he entered the All-Parties 
Müslim Conference presided över by the Aga Khan in the ancient Capital of 
Turco-Afghan sultans and Mughal emperors. Shafi was there \vith his Pun- 
jabi cohort when Jinnah walkcd into the silken pandal pitched on the parade 
gıound of the Red Fort that Shah Jahan had built. Bearded mullahs and 
knighted bejewelled princes of İslam sat side by side. Jinnah entered late, 
and sat alone. He was as yet undecided how long he would remain back 
among his fold, who must have seemed almost as foreign and uncongenial 
lo him as the other, larger crowd from which he had just fled. The radical 
Ali Brothers were there, together with nawabs and ıajas from many a Mus¬ 
lini State. Was this really his home? Were these truly his people? 

“It was a vast gathering representative of ali shades of Müslim opinion,” 
vvrote the Aga Khan, recalling the conference. “I can claim to be the parent 
ol i t s important and lasting political decisions. After long, full and frank dis- 
cııssions we vvere able to adopt unanimously a series of principles which we 
ncI: ou t in a manifesto.” 1 The fiıst of these was that “the only form of gov- 
nuınont suitable to Indian conditions is a federal system with complete 
uııtonoıny and rcsiduary powers vested in the constituent states.” The next 
ırıılllrmcd sopanı te Muslini eleclorates, and others asserted further Müslim 
"vveightngo” dem ant Is in provineial and mitral governments, as well as for 
Ilır rivil Services. İt vvus not yet Pakistan, hol almost i t.s eaıly embryo, within 
a vvnak federal woit»I». The I .eagnr's welghty myal falhor, driven liom the 
lırldge of lıl.s comınmnıl vessel a derinle and a hail earlk'r. was al The İnlin 
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of Müslim India again. His nationalist mutineer was welcomed eflFusively 
aboard. “The unanimity of this confeıence was especially significant,” re- 
flected His Highness, “for it marked the return—long delayed and for the 
moment private and with no public avowal of his change of mind—of Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah to agreement with his fellow Muslims. Mr. Jinnah had attended 
the Congress party’s meeting in Calcutta shortly before, and had come to 
the conclusion that for him there was no future in Congress or in any camp— 
allegedly on an All-India basis—which was in fact Hindu-dominated. We 
had at last won him över to our view.” 2 

Well might the Aga Khan gloat över that victory, though Jinnah did not 
become his malleable vassal, or ever rejoin the Khoja fold. His Highness 
understood, however, the value of so priceless a prodigal’s return. Nor was 
it the royal “we” he used in that last sentence. Shafi and Sir Fazl-i Husain 
and others had helped him win Jinnah “över to our view.” They could not 
lıave achieved it without Jayakar’s unvvitting aid. That there would be “no 
public avowal” of his “agreement” indicates at least Jinnah’s ambivalence 
about joining forces with so conservatively pro-British a team. He had, in- 
deed, concluded there was “no future” for him in Congress or any “Hindu- 
dominated” political party. Shifting into reverse to keep pace with the Aga 
Kil an and Shafi could hardly be accomplished without first idfing, however, 
in neutral gear. 

By mid-January he \vas back in Bombay. Ruttie was virtually bedridden 
iti the Taj Hotel, going out rarely and then only “for short walks” witlı Kanji. 
Jitınııh went to visit her there—he must have known she was near the end. 
Kanji remained at her side, and till the assembly budget session started early 
i 11 February, Jinnah dropped in “every evening” and talked with them both 
"ıifi in the old times.” 3 Na'ively, Kanji believed that “they were getting recon- 
dled to eaoh other.” But that was even more an illusion than the reconcili- 
ıılion of Congress and the League had been. “Look after my cats and don’t 
glvn them away,” she asked Kanji on February 18, 1929, being too weak to 
sııy any more. Two days later, on what would have been her twenty-ninth 
lılrtlıclay, Ruttie Petit Jinnah died. 

(Ulaman Lal was chatting with Jinnah in his Western Court apartment in 
New Delhi “when a trıınk cali was put through to him froııı Bombay. He 
»pokt! calınly saying he would leave that night. He came towards me, after 
llıc convcrsutlon was över uııd saldı Hali is seriously ili. I mııst leave to- 
nlglıt’ 11 ikI tlıen İline wıın ıı paııse, ‘Do yon know,’ he ııılded, ‘who that wusP 
İl vvhn ıny fıı(lıoı-ln*lııw, ' Ilı İs Is ıhı* first iline \ve lıııve spoken İn cııch ollıer 
Nİııee my miUTİHge,' I peısııaded lıiııı lo leııve Ilır nesi ımınılııg by tllö 
l'Yontlnr Mail as llm ııljrhı linin vvoııltl nol gel lıiııı in Hııııılıııy ııııy <|ulcker, 
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I did not know then but learnt only later that Rati was not merely seriously 
ili but she was actually dead.” 4 

The funeral was held at Bombay's Müslim cemetery on February 22. 
Kanji met Jinnah’s train at Grant Road Station and drove him there, trying 
to convince him “that Ruttie would have liked to be cremated,” but “she was 
buried under Müslim rites.” 5 It was a painfully slow ritual. Jinnah sat silent 
through ali of its five hours. “Then, as Ruttie’s body was being lowered into 
the grave, Jinnah, as the nearest relative was the first to throw the earth on 
the grave and he broke down suddenly and sobbed and wept like a child for 
minutes together.” 6 Chagla was also there, and he too recalled “there were 
actually tears in his ey es,” adding, “That was the only time when I found 
Jinnah betraying some shadow of human vveakness.” 7 

By early March he was back in New Delhi’s assembly, responding to 
Motilal's cut motion on “touring expenses” for the viceroy’s cabinet, which 
raised the constitutional question of redress of grievances before granting 
supplies and bence opened the door to debate on the Nehru report. “The 
differences between Hindus and Muslims över the Report remain unresolved 
and, therefore, the attempt of making an agreed Constitution for India has 
become a dead issue,” Jinnah rejoined. Motilal tried his best to elude that 
objeetion, but Jinnah drove home his point, hammering tight the lid över 
that report’s coffin: “I know, the Nehru Report is my Honourable friend’s pet 
child, but I am speaking dispassionately and I want him to realise, and the 
sooner he realises it the better—that it is not acceptable to the Muslims.” 8 

Jinnah decided to prove to Motilal, Jayakar, and the rest that he spoke, 
İn fact, for more than a “small minority,” but that was not an easy task. His 
own faction of the Müslim League remained riddled with dissension. He re- 
oonvened the adjourned session of his League in Old Delhi on March 30, 
1929, and had met with some of his rivals “till the early hours of the morn- 
lııg” the night before, trying to hammer out a new platform on which ali of 
Ilının could stand. The formula he pıoduced, which came to be known as the 
I ııııı trrn Points of Mr. Jinnah, was opposed by Dr. Ansari, Tassaduq Ahmed 
Klııııı Sheı;wani, Dr. Mohammad Alam, and Dr. Syed Mahmud, ali of whom 
lııvoınd sııpporting the Nehru report. Maulana Mohammad Ali, however, 
lulıılly disonehanted wil - h Candhi, supported Jinnah “vvholeheartedly” that 
nvnniııg, "pııying glowing trihutes" to his “umque feat of statesmanship and, 
lıı ıı llglılor vttin, calliııg him llıc ‘ardı compromiscr.’ jinnah was now try- 
lııg lo ııclılovn vvith imlin’,s Muslims wlıal hr had nccomplislıcd in 1916 with 
Ilın enlim nnllonıılisl mnvnnınnl. lir look Ilır Aga Klnm’s '‘ 10111 ' prirıclplcs.” 
piilclınd Ilının logrllınr wüh lıls Dtjlhi Müslim proposııİN of 1927. Iııımmmnd 
ıı lnw ınoın plıiııl-s onlu Hilmi' mtl, ıııııl Iınpntl II woııhl Ilınıl. 1111 aık İti \vlileh 
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ali of them might survive thc coming flood. Asaf Ali and Dr. Saifuddin 
Kitchlu joined, “believing it to be the best solution under the circumstances.” 
But there was no enthusiasm for his makeshift craft, little chance that those 
fourteen points 10 would survive the first rough squalls of any storm-ravaged 
sea. Nor could his “coalition” hold together—even for one day. 

Next morning, the League was to have met at the Rowshan Theatre near 
Ajmer Gate in Old Delhi. Jinnah was to have opened the meeting at 10:30 
a.m. but arrived late, doubtless exhausted after the long night of bickering. 
Dr. Ansari’s supporters were in the front rows, and “Dr. Alam forcibly oc- 
cupied the presidential chair. He presented a resolution approving the 
Ne hru Report, and called upon Tassaduq Ahmad Khan Sherwani to second 
it. The gathering, however, did not allow Dr. Alam to conduct the proceed- 
ings. Maulana Mohammad Ali demanded that he should vacate the chair. 
As Dr. Alam refused, the audience rushed towards the platform and a gen¬ 
eral melee followed.” u Just then Jinnah arrived, and his appearance seemed 
lo lıave had some sobeıing effect; but gauging the futility of the enterprise 
on which he had embarked, he immediately adjourned the session without 
attempting to move his fourteen points. Had the audience awaiting him 
been less hostile, he had intended to introduce his many-pointed platform 
!>y admonishing them that if “the will of Müslim India” was to be “regis- 
lered, then it can only be accomplished by a united decision.” 12 

No one was in a mood to listen. The Jinnah league had, in fact, ceased to 
cxist, its last few meetings adjourned either for lack of a quorum or because 
of vvild behavior. The rest of “Müslim India” was either within Congıess, 
vvhere Maulana Abul Kalam Azad remained, or impotently divided into 
sınailer and smaller “parties,” none of which attained more than provincial 
status. Sbafi’s league remained a force in the Punjab. Dr. Ansari convinced 
Asaf Ali and Choudhry Khaliquzzaman to hclp him start a new Nationalist 
Müslim party that was influential in the United Provinces. The Aga Khan 
l'ounded his own All-India Müslim Conference, a continuing seminar of con- 
servatives such as Sir Fazl-i Husain, Sir Shafa’at Ahmad Khan, and the 
nawab of Chhatari, It was less than three months since the All-Parties Müs¬ 
lim Conference, and they were ali running again, in different directions. 
How realistic were Jinnah’s prospects of pulling them back together? “Ex- 
cept for a few personal fıiends, such as Malik Barkat Ali, Abdul Matın 
Choudhry and Sir Mohammad Yakub,” his loyal helper in running the 
League, Syed Shamstıl Hasaıı, rightly notcd that “others wcrc reluctant to 
work with the Quaid. His stricl ııltaclmıent to principlcs and iııdepeııdent 
approaıh (o probloms wcıe ılır ıııtıin ruıtsons which kopt tlıe others away 
from lıinı,"' 1 ' 

jlıinah lıncl uo piml. ll lo İnin but lo his Hıltllth 1'rlemİN Tlıo politloal 
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climate in London was rapidly liberalizing, and his old Islington Commis- 
sion colleague, Ramsay MacDonald, was about to become Westminster’s new 
polestar. That May the Tory government fell, and Prime Minister Mac¬ 
Donald appointed his Labour colleague, William Wedgwood Benn (1877— 
1961) (later Viscount Stansgate), secretary of state for India. Jinnah wasted 
no time, traveling to Simla as soon as he learned of the Labour victory, for 
“a long personal talk” with Lord Irwin. 14 The viceroy would be returning to 
London in a few weeks to meet with his new chiefs at Whitehall and 10 
Dovvning Street. Jinnah urged him to press for a strong declaration by the 
Home government that dominion status was the goal of British policy for 
India, suggesting a Round Table conference in London to draft such a 
constitution, 

But the “present system” was again coming under heavy siege. Gandhi 
had returned to Congress’s çenter stage during its final hours in Calcutta, to 
prepare to mount a ne\v national Satyagraha campaign if Parliament failed 
to implement the Nehru report within the calendar year 1929. 

The Mahatma moved the Congress resolution accepting Motilal’s report 
for one year only in order to avert a fight between the forces of Motilal and 
Jawaharlal on the Congress floor över whether the national goal should be 
dominion status or complete independence. “This Congress will adopt the 
[Nehru Report] constitution in its entirety if it is accepted by the British 
Parliament on or before December 31st, 1929,” that resolution stated, “but 
in the event of its non-acceptance by that date or its earlier rejection, Con¬ 
gress will oıganise a non-violent non-co-operation by advising the country to 
refuse taxation and in such other manner as is settled.” 15 Despite the sanctity 
of that resolution’s mover, Subhas Bose proposed an amendment, calling for 
"complete independence” without further delay. “What is the fundamental 
cause of our political degıadation?” cried Bose, the future Indian National 
Army’s netaji [“leader”] and later twice Congress president, “It is the slave 
ınentality, If you want to overcome this slave mentality, you will do so only 
hy iılspiring our countrymen with a desire for complete independence.” 16 ile 
ıvıı.s cheered wildly. Young India was ıeady to shed its blood for freedom. 
Tlıe darkest days of 1922 were by now forgotten. 

On jiıne 19, 1929, Jinnah wrote to Ramsay MacDonald, his old friend 
ıımİ İliç ııcw prime minister, “The present position is a very serious deadlock 
ıııid if allovved to continue it will, in my judgment, prove disastrous both to 
İliç intcrests of India and Gıeat Britain.” 17 He then briefly outlined political 
nvi’iıts of tlıe precediııg fcw vcars, especially since the appointment of the 
Slınmı Comıııkssion and thc futility of avvaitiııg its report, since “So far as 
I ililin Is coııccıııcd, wc have done with il." Noliııg tluıl “İndin has lost her 
lıılllı in ılın vvord ol Crımt Hrltııiıı," jlmuılı ııdvİNcd. "Tlıe first and. foromost 
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thing that I would ask yoıı to consider is how best to restore that faith and 
revive the confidence of India in the *bona fides’ of Great Britain.” 18 He 
warned that “there is a section in India that has already declared in favour 
of complete independence, and I may teli you without exaggeration that the 
movement for independence is gaining ground, as it is supported by the 
Indian National Congress.” To diminish the momentum of such a movement, 
which Jinnah considered no less dangerous a threat to India’s security than 
did the viceroy, he suggested as step one, a declaration “vvithout delay” by 
His Majesty’s government that “Great Britain is unequivocally pledged to 
the policy of granting to India full responsible Government with Dominion 
status. The effect of such a declaration will be very far-reaching and go a 
great way to create a different atmosphere in the country.” As to practical 
actions to implement such a declaration, he urged his friend to “invite repre- 
sentatives of India, who would be in a position to deliver the goods (because 
completely unanimous opinion in India is not possible at present)” to Lon- 
don to meet with British officials till they could reach a constitutional “solu- 
tion which might carry, to use the words of the viceroy, the Svilling assent 
of the political India.’ ” The proposals thus foımulated could then be placed 
before Parliament. 

Lord Irwin reached London at the same time as Jinnah’s letter and went 
direetly to the India Office to meet with Wedgwood Benn, suggesting “the 
two ideas of Round Table Conference and form al declaration of Dominion 
Status as the goal of British policy for India.” 19 The new secretary of state 
"was disposed to concur, but wished to be satisfied that we were not going 
behind the backs of Simon and his Commission, who were then preparing 
l'heir report. I accordingly discussed both suggestions with Simon and \vas 
much interested in his reaction to them,” Irwinrecalled. 

Somewhat to my surprise, he at first saw no objection at ali to the 
declaration about Dominion Status, but felt difficulty about the 
Round Table Conference, principally on the ground that it would be 
likely to affect adversely the status of the Commission’s report, when 
it appeared, by making this only one among othcr papers that the 
Conference would presumably have before it. ... A little later, 
again to my surprise, his position changed on both points, and I have 
alvvays surmised that he was much influenced by Reading. Anyhow, 
whatever the cause, he finally expressed himself satisfied witlı the 
Round Table Conference, and fell in with the plan of nıı exchange of 
letters with the Prime Minister, by whidı the Conference vvould np- 
pear as an idea put by the Commission lo tlıe Government mıd roadily 
aooepted by them, on 1:1 m very propor ground ol Ilır ııeed to lake 
acemini of tlıe İndimi Stııtes mı \vell ııs of ItriIisiı İndin. u " 
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So much for historic duplicity seeking to salvage Simon’s face. Actual credit 
for both ideas belongs not to Irwin but to his new unacknovvledged adviser, 
Jinnah. 

Soothing Simon’s ruffled featheıs took time. It was not until August 14 
that Ramsay MacDonald could reply in a “private letter.” 

Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

I am very sorry, but owing to a mistake [sic] your letter of the 
19th of June was not put immediately before me, Let me say at önce 
how much I appreciate the spirit in which it was written and how 
glad I would be to meet it in any way possible. The report of the 
Simon Commission you need have no hesitation in assuming was 
never intended to be anything more than advice given for the guid- 
ance of the Government and that the intention of the Government is, 
as soon as that report is in its hands, to consider it in the light of ali 
the facts. The suggestions \vhich you make in yom: letter will be pon- 
dered över with a desire to use them in every way that circumstances 
will allow. But one thing I can say here,—because I have said it be¬ 
fore repeatedly and it stili remains the intention of the Government,— 
that we want India to enjoy Dominion status. 

There will probably be announcements made very soon regarding 
future proceedings. 21 

Jinnah was very pleased and optimistically replied on September 7, “If you 
carry out my suggestion with which I am glad to find that you are in ac- 
cord, it will öpen up a bright future for India and the name of Great Britain 
vvill go down in history as one nation that was true to its declarations. 22 

Lord Irwin wrote Jinnah from his “viceroy’s camp” the following month 
ımnouncing that 

His Majesty’s Government are greatly concerned to find means by 
\vlıich tlıe broad question of British Indian constitutional advance 
may be approached in co-operation vvith ali who can speak authori- 
tatively for British Indian opinion . . . and I am authorised to say 
llıat iti tlıe judgment of His Majesty’s Government it is implicit in the 
Declaration of 1917 that the ııatural issue of India’s constitutional 
progress as theıe contemplated is the attainment of Dominion Status. 

İn İliç İnil realisat'ion of thls policy the States must ultimately have 
lİM'ir place . . . and 11is Majesty’s Government accordingly propose 
... lı» invite representıvtlVBS of different interests in British India and 
of llıe Indian States lo ineni llıem, separntoly or logelher ııs eircum- 
Nİımei'N may deımınıl, lıı reglini Imili t<> Itrilisi) India and all lndin 
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problems. They hope thus to be able to submit eventually to Parlia- 
ment proposals commanding a wide measure of general assent. 23 

The first steps that would lead to three tnajor Round Table conferences 
in London were thus taken, and Jinnah was not only the prime minister’s 
personal friend and adviser in initiating that complex process, but had now 
become the viceroy’s key emissary as well. 

Irwin’s historic statement appeared on the front page of every majör In- 
dian newspaper on November 1, 1929. Jinnah was in Bombay that day and 
met with eighteen others in Sir Chimanlal Setalvad’s chambers to issue a 
joint public statement in response to Irvvin’s announcement, welcomed as a 

fundamental change of proceduıe whereby the representatives of 
India will be invited to meet His Majesty’s Government in conference 
for the purpose of arıiving at the greatest possible measure of agree- 
ment regarding the proposals to be submitted to Parliament for the 
attainment of Dominion Status by India and thereby reaching a solu- 
tion which might carry the vvilling assent of political India. 24 

Sarojini Naidu, Bhulabhai Desai, Sir Homi P. Mody, Chagla, Kanji Dvvar- 
kadas, and his brother were among those who signed that statement. In New 
Delhi, at a meeting chaired by Motilal Nehru, including thirty leaders of 
many parties other than Congress, a “policy of general conciliation” was 
called for, together with the grant of “general amnesty” for political prison- 
crs, and the “predominant representation” of the Indian National Congress 
ut the forthcoming Round Table conference. This leaders’ Manifesto, as it 
soon came to be called, further insisted that “the [Round Table] Conference 
is to meet not to discuss when Dominion Status is to be established but to 
frnme a scheme of Dominion Constitution for India.” 

No sooner did Javvaharlal Nehru sign that Manifesto than he regretted 
doing so, however, instead of walking out with Subhas Bose and his com- 
rades. Feeling himself “an interloper,” Jawaharlal novv wanted to “resign” 
froın the presidentship of Congress, vvhich he had just accepted. Gandhi 
rcsponded to Jawaharlal’s anxious ambivalence by insısting: “You must not 
resign ... it will affect the national cause. There is no hurry and no prin- 
cılple at stake. About the crown, no one else can vvear it. It never was to be 
a crovvn of roses. Let it be ali thorns novv.” 25 Nehru did not, in fact, resign, 
but lıis eınotional threat of resigııatiorı stiflened both Gandhi and Motilal in 
thcıir resolve lo stand by tlıo leaders' manifesto as the most they would be 
vvilling to do by vvuy of "nccotnmodating" tho viceroy and His Majesty’s gov- 
ommont. Irvvin, hovvevor, Inul sooıtrcd as mııch promtao of change as Ramsay 
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unenviable, yet not unfamiliar position, of having to try to bridge the gap 
remaining betvveen both sides. 

Jinnah, Gandhi, Motilal Nehru, Sapru, and Patel met vvith Irwin at the 
viceroy’s house in New Delhi at 4:30 p.m. on December 23, 1929. Irvvin had 
just returned from his viceregal tour that moming, and, as his train ap- 
proached Delhi station, a bomb exploded under one of its carriages. Fortu- 
nately, neither the viceroy nor his escort was injured. Gandhi was first to 
speak that afternoon, expressing “the horror he and those who accompanied 
him felt at the attempt on His Excellency’s train,” offering “congratulations 
on Their Excellencies’ escape.” 26 He then asked Lord Irvvin vvhether the 
interpretation of his announcement published in the Congress leaders’ mani¬ 
festo (‘The [Round Table] Conference is to meet not to discuss when Do¬ 
minion Status is to be established but to frame a scheme of Dominion Con- 
stitution for India.”) was accurate. Gandhi explained that “unless agreement 
vvas reached on this point he felt it fruitless to proceed to any other ques- 
tions.” Irvvin insisted “he thought that the vvording of his announcement 
ınade the position plain.” The object of the conference “vvas to thresh out 
the problems vvhich arose out of His Majesty’s Government’s definite declara- 
lion of policy.” He then quickly added that here at last vvas a chance “of 
doing something big and the danger of losing a great opportunity.” It “vvas 
obviously impossible to lay it down that the Conference vvas to draft any 
particular Constitution,” Irvvin argued, but “it vvould have the fullest oppor¬ 
tunity to discuss any proposals put before it. He emphasized that the Confer¬ 
ence vvould be absolutely free. . . . There vvould be no elosure to the freest 
discussion; the Conference vvould not, he took it, proceed to definite voting, 
but vvould rather follovv the lines of the Imperial Conference, a record being 
Icept of the general sense of the members.” 

Mr. Gandhi felt that the Imperial Conference vvas on a different foot- 
ing. There ali the parties to the discussions vvere more or less of one 
mind. At the Indian Conference this vvould not be so. Hovvever much 
they argued they could not reach a policy vvhich vvould be acceptable 
to ali. 27 

It vvas a remarkably prophetic conclusion, coming as it did almost eigh- 
leen years prior to partition and anticipating hundreds of thousands of man- 
I un irs vvasted on conferences and in cabinets, and millions of futile vvords, 
vvlıother printed on parehment or paper. Gandhi admitted there could be no 
netimi voting ut the eonforeııee; but he argued that unless the establishment 
ol domlııioıı stııtııs could be “prcsıımod us nıı immcdiale result of the Con- 
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önce” and said India \vas capable of “solving her own problem of defence.” 
Motilal agreed, adding that “British people exaggerated the difficulties in 
the way of Dominion Status for India. There was no difficulty about having 
full Dominion Status at önce, though he did not mean that the Indian form 
of it vvould necessarily be exactly the same as any particular form of Do¬ 
minion Status already in existence.” 2S 

Lord Irwin thought that “unreasonable” and looked to Jinnah and Sapru 
at tlıis point for more effective support. Both “reasoned at some length with 
Mr. Gandhi and Pundit Motilal Nehru. They argued that those who went to 
the Conference \vould be at liberty to propose Dominion Status. Supposing 
from the opposite side somebody pointed out the difficulties, that vvould at 
least naırow the issues, and the true function of the Conference vvould be 
to discuss the difficulties in the way of immediate conferment of full Domin¬ 
ion Status and to argue about safeguards.” 29 But Gandhi and Motilal re- 
ııuılned true to their promise to Javvaharlal and others who had signed the 
Delhi manifesto, refusing to attend another conference to “argue” about 
Is.Nurs “unacceptable” to ali the parties with their divergent perspectives. 

Pundit Motilal Nehru gave it as his opinion that no Indian vvould be 
salisfic’d witlı less than Dominion Status. He saw no difficulties in the 
way himself. But if there were any, they could be solved after the 
central point was admitted; India could solve them for herself. The 
vvlıole crux w as the transf erence of power from Great Britain to 
India. 30 

The bitteıness and cold inflexibility later noted by those who were to 
nicel with Jinnah emerged in the wake of this aborted conference more than 
us İliç aftermath of Ruttie’s death. Önce again he had permitted his hopes 
İn lake vving, for vvhat he had “arranged,” after ali, vvas no negligible afEair. 
İle had extracted from Rarnsay MacDonald and Lord Irwin no ordinary 
promise. Within five years, perhaps India could have taken her place beside 
< imada and Australia as an independent dominion helping “the progress of 
Ihı) vvorld al large,” as Jinnah put it to the prime minister, vvlıom he had also 
assmed “a great success” in response to his announcement. And he had ac- 
lıııılly bıought them ali into the same ıoom, though that alone had taken 
uhııost Ivvo monllıs of “ııegotiating.” Then to watch everything disintegrate 
hırforo İliç stone wall ereeted by Gandhi and Motilal as spokesmen for Ja- 
waharlal and his Iriends—how else could it leavc Jinnah but bitter? Tired. 
l.'Vustrııted. Furloııs. Alıınc and bitter, ile understood precisely whnt Motilal 
ıncanl wheıı lıc said tlmt he savv no difficultios iıı the wuy to vvinııing do- 
ınlıılon stıılıiN, Cııııılhl had lıccn ıııorc fnrllıriglıl, hısisllng Ihero vvas, in fuet, 
"l’lıe İnek ol ııııily ııııd İlmi dlıl preseni a problem, Molllııl, hovvever. vvas 
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not even prepared to concede that a “Müslim problem” existed, even as his 
son vvould stili refuse to admit it eight years later. Jinnah knew how much 
they resented him. His mere presence in so select a group, though he had 
been the most instrumental in bringing it together, must have been singu- 
larly offensive to Motilal, for Jinnah vvas the living reminder to him of why 
the “constitution” he had labored so hard to write last year vvas about to 
pass into the trash bin of history, Nor could Jinnah have helped feeling as 
the sun set upon that long and vveary afteraoon that he vvas, at heart, eloser 
to Lord Irvvin than to Motilal or the Mahatma seated beside him. He had 
no Müslim League left to meet with this year. Nor vvould the ocean now 
dividing him from Congress ever be bridged again. 

Congress met that week in Lahore. The “complete independence” (purna 
sıoaraj ) resolution passed at this Congress marked a radical departure for 
the Indian nationalist movement, now in its forty-fourth year. This vvould be 
the last annual session of Congress held during the Christmas holiday, Presi- 
dent Javvaharlal Nehru announced, “Inasmuch as the Congress is intended 
to be representative of the poor masses, and inasmuch as the holding of the 
Congress at the end of December involves very considerable expense to the 
poor people in providing for extra elothing for themselves and is othervvise 
inconvenient to them.” The revolutionary changes initiated by Gandhi a 
decade earlier had matured to the point vvhere Congress and its younger 
generation of leadership vvanted no longer to be tied in any way to the 
British Empire, its habits, institutions, traditions, or timetable. Sunday, Jan- 
uary 26,1930, vvas proelaimed Purna Sıoaraj Day by the Working Committee 
of Congress, and a resolution stating that “YVe believe . . . that India must 
sever the British connection and attain Purna Svvaraj or Complete indepen¬ 
dence” 31 vvas posted and read out to millions aeross the subeontinent. 

From his lofty, lonely Malabar Hill home, Jinnah vvatched the rising of 
this new revolutionary tide lash against official indifference and repression, 
massed like mighty breakvvaters athvvart every gatevvay to India. The irre- 
sistible foıce of those waves would keep shattering themselves against these 
inımovable objects till the tide turned back again. Imperceptibly, the roeks 
vvould erode or shift, some vvould settle and others sink. With the next high 
tide more of the ocean vvould break through, and stili more with the tide 
after. Jinnah vvas vvearied, bored by the futility of it ali. Was it perhaps time 
lor him to abandon India altogether, for vvhat really kept him there? He 
could practice lavv just as easily in London, confining himself to appeals 
lidere the Privy Council, if lıc liked. There vvere enough such briefs in his 
■ eııelı, ııııd tlıey vvould prove just as revvarding—and far less exhaıısting. 

J in nalı bluıııed Cnııdhi “l’oı* tlıis sudelen outburst of political hysteria,” as 
ho pııblloly dia ra ctorlseed the ıımv Congress program. 112 Suprıı ııgrecd, vvrit- 
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ing Jinnah on January 5, 1930, “I have today read your interview in the 
Press. I entirely agree with you. The Congress has göne mad, but the \vorst 
of it is that in its madness it is going to involve the country in disaster.” 83 
Sir Tej was ready to start afresh, entbusiastically adding: “We must act and 
act together and with a determination that we will solve our differences. I 
have no doubt that on this occasion you can be of the greatest possible use 
to the country.” He wanted to organize another all-parties conference and 
assured Jinnah, “I personally think that we should not find it difficult to 
bring about a settlement of the Hindu Mohamedan question. But without 
flattering you I do say that it is impossible to get a settlement effected with- 
out your cooperation and guidance.” Jinnah agreed to give it a try, as did 
Shafi and Mahmudabad. Hindu Mahasabha leaders were also willing to join 
such a conference, after much persuading and cajoling by Sapru. Jinnah 
selected most of the Müslim representatives to the conference in Delhi that 
met on February 26, 1930. More than fifty delegates were invited, including 
leading Liberals, Mahasabhites, Christians, Anglo-Indians, and Madras Jus- 
tice party “Untouchables” as well as Müslim leaguers. Early in February 
Jinnah met with Madan Mohan Malaviya, the Hindu Mahasabha’s leader in 
the assembly, to discuss communal problems and felt “the atmosphere has 
improved” for possible settlement. Yet nothing had really changed since 
February 1928, except that Congress was not in attendance at the latest 
futile “all-parties” conference. 

Jinnah had not expected much of Sapru’s conference; rather he focused 
his own attention on the London arena and pressed Irwin to announce an 
opening date of the Round Table conference, urging the viceroy to send out 
ofRcial invitations. 

The Mahatma had almost completed his heroic march from Sabarmati. 
to the sea where he then symbolically made salt in öpen violation of the 
British salt monopoly, launching a new nationwide Satyagraha. Jinnah 
feared that the rising tides of Satyagraha and British repression would serve 
only to destroy the fragile constitutional craft he had launched, even before 
it could clear Bombay’s harbor. Why would Irwin not commit himself to a 
date? His legal instinct sensed the viceroy was trying to back away from 
signing the contract they had orally agreed upon. Called back to Sukkar for 
the Pir Pagaro appeal, Jinnah wrote from the Circuit house there to Lord 
Irwin on April 26. Two weeks later Invin replied, reporting that the Round 
Table conference was set to start in October, asking what Jinnah thought of 
holding the Simla assembly session in July instead of the usual September. 
Jinnah felt “no useful purpose will be served” with such a session at ali. 
Anyvvay, most of the nsseınbly’s eleeted members had resigııed in response 
to Congress’s boycott cali, But, ho wrote Invin from Simi, "1 think I shall 
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get back to Bombay about the end of this month, and if it would süit you, 
I can run up to Simla for a few days in the first week of June.” 34 

Gandhi’s march, from his ashram in Ahmedabad 240 miles south to 
Dandi on the sea, had started March 12 and ended April 5, with the eyes of 
the woıld focused upon this latter-day Moses leading his “children of India” 
out of bondage. April 6 was the date set by Gandhi for the “simultaneous 
beginning” of the nationwide Satyagraha, when hundreds of thousands of 
Indians broke the government’s salt tax monopoly law by “stealing” natural 
salt for themselves from India’s thousands of miles of coastline. “There is no 
alternative but for us to do something about our troubles and sufferings and 
hence we have thought of this salt tax,” Mahatma Gandhi said, speaking at 
Surat on April 1. Gandhi vvas arrested on May 5 and taken to Poona’s Yera- 
vda prison, which he renamed “palace” and “mandir” (“temple”) in his 
letters. 

Less than two weeks after entering prison, the Mahatma \vrote to Lord 
Irwin, addressing him as “Dear Friend,” and began to negotiate with him, 
reiterating the “eleven points” 35 he had communicated to Ramsay Mac- 
Donald in January, which he deemed essential prerequisites to calling off 
his “civil disobedience” campaign before it had started. The first of these 
was “Total prohibition,” the fourth called for “Abolition of the Salt Tax”; 
others demanded “Reduction of Land Revenue at least by 50 per çent and 
making it subject to Legislative control,” “Reduction of Military expenditure 
at least by 50 per çent to begin with,” “Reduction of salaries of the highest 
grade Services by half or less,” “Protective tarifi: on foreign cloth,” amnesty 
for political prisoners, abolition of the Criminal Intelligence Division of 
poliçe, “or its popular control,” and the issuance of “licenses to use fîre-arms 
for self-defense, subject to popular control.” In a prison interview he granted, 
Gandhi insisted: 

I have taken what has been called a mad risk. But it is a justifiable 
risk. No great end has been achieved without incurring danger ... I 
am an optimist. In forty years of struggle I have frequently been told 
I was attempting the impossible, but invariably I proved the con- 
trary. 30 

Sooıı after that interview appeared in the press, Sapru and Jayakar 
launched tlıeir “peace mission” with the viceroy’s private approval. Jinnah 
lıoped Irwin was not going “soft” on the eve of the Round Table conference 
he ııovv viewed as his only ray of political light, guarding it vvith almost 
pıoprietory jcalousy. “I «m vory umioııs that the namcs of the representa- 
Uvos who aro going to bo invited to the Conference ,should not ho pub- 
IInIumİ iıll Ihc end of AuguNt or tlın beginning of Soptcmbor and I ınay re- 
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quest you to let me see the list of the invitees before you finally decide upon 
the names, so that I may be in a position to make such suggestions as it may 
strike me. Of course it will be for you ultimately to decide who should be 
iııvited. This can be done while I am at Simla.” 37 The viceroy had insisted 
on having his assembly meet in Simla that July despite Jinnah’s advice to 
the eontrary. Jinnah’s relationship with Irwin thus became increasingly inti- 
mate but did not alvvays run smoothly. Both gaunt, elegant, and punctilious, 
llıcsc lwo men were so alike they must have found one another at önce 
altractive and exasperating. 

Sapru and Jayakar came to the Yeravda prison to meet with Gandhi on 
July 23-24, and the Mahatma wrote a “note” for hand delivery by the vice- 
roy's ernissaries to Motilal and Jawaharlal in Naini prison, stating that his 

porsonal position is that if the Round Table Conference is restricted to 
a discussion of safeguards that may be necessary in connection with 
1 1 ıll Self-Govemment duıing the period of transition, I should have no 
objection, it being understood that the question of independence 
should not be ıuled out if anybody raises it. I should be satisfied be- 
fore I coııld endorse the idea of the Congress attending the Confer- 
once about its whole composition. 38 

< aıııdhi sent a covering letter to Motilal on the same day, adding, “My posi¬ 
tion is essentially avvkvvard. . . . But after ali, Jawaharlal’s must be the final 
volce. You and I can only give our advice to him.” 39 Then Sapru and Jayakar 
met with both Nehrus in Naini on July 27-28. Motilal’s health had deterio- 
nUııtl since his incarceration in June; he ran a high fever during the long 
Intervievvs with the two peace missionaries. The elder Nehru did not live 
ıınother year. 

Oıı July 28 Irvvin wrote Jinnah to inform him of the Labour government’s 
doeision to iııvite members of London’s Liberal and Conservative opposition 
ptuties to the Round Table. Jinnah vvrote him in reply, stressing, "May I 
önce more urge you not to forget the suggestion I made in the course of our 
conversation at Simla that Your Excellency should do your utmost to ar- 
ruıı^c and be present in London at the time of the Conference? I am more 
anxious and more eonvineed thaıı ever that it is absolutely essential to the 
mu it, s.s of the Conference.”' 10 Jinnah also pressed in this letter for the release 
ol more prisoners, especially Khan Abdul Gaffoor (GhafFar) Khan, one of 
his (wo reeommended delegates to the conference from the North-West 
I'Yonticr Provinee, llıough as jinnah noted, he “has no or very little knovvl- 
(•dgc ol Kngllslı luııguage." That "Lion of the Frontier” was, however, the 
ınosl popular loiuler of the l'alhuııs and \voııld becoıııe ıı simindi Congress 
ally, silim lo he lıalled aı llıe "Frontier Gandhi.' 1 
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Sapru returned to Naini prison on August 8 to inform the Nehrus that 
Lord Irwin had “no objection” to sending them to Poona to meet with 
Gandhi in Yeravda. Two days later a special train rushed them to Maha- 
rashtra, and from August 13-15 Congress’s three leaders met with Sapru 
and Jayakar inside the Mahatma’s “palace temple” celi. Several other mem¬ 
bers of the Congress party’s working committee, including Vallabhbhai 
Patel and Sarojini Naidu, joined them. On August 15 the Congress prisoners 
wrote to Sapru and Jayakar, concludiııg that “the time is not yet ripe for 
securing a settlement honourabe for our country.” 41 

Jinnah’s anxiety över the fate of his conference mounted as he followed 
news ıeports of the Yeravda prison “all-parties” conference, from which he 
and the Müslim League by his own choice were excluded. He wrote again 
to Irwin on August 19 what was a most remarkable letter not only for the 
impatience and irascibility bordering on petulance it revealed, but because 
it reflected what was actually a reversal of roles, with Jinnah urging the vice¬ 
roy to be more “firm and definite” in his dealings with Indian nationalists. 42 

Jinnah had taken upon himself, as it were, the full burdens of viceroy 
and secretary of State, internalizing those roles in what he truly believed to 
be the best interests, not only of the Müslim minority, but of the entire 
population of India, Great Britain, and, indeed, the world. He considered 
Gandhi quite mentally unbalanced by now, believed Jawaharlal Nehru a 
dangerous young radical, whose judgment could not be trusted, and knew 
that Motilal’s fever was higher since the Yeravda “summit.” He sensed that 
the older Nehrus will had fallen hostage to his son’s more powerful resolve 
to march toward “complete independence.” Isolated, cut off from the “peace 
talks” entirelv, Jinnah saw no ray of hope left in India, only in the distant 
glow of London’s Round Table conference, the thoughts of which sus- 
lained him. 

Lord Irvvin wrote to Sapru and Jayakar from his viceregal lodge in Simla 
on August 28: 

I fear as you vvill no doubt recognize that the task you had voluntarily 
undertaken has not been assisted by the letter you have received from 
the Congress leaders. In view both of the general tone by vvhich that 
letter is inspired and of its contents, as also of its blank refusal to 
recognize the grave injury to vvhich the country has been subjected by 
İliç Congress policy, not the least in the economic field, I do not think 
ııny usefııl purpose vvould be served by my attempting to deal in de- 
tail vvilh tlıı: suggestions therc made and T must frankly say I regard 
discussion on Ilır hasis of the prnposals contained in tlıc letter as im- 
posilible, I lıope if you desiro lo see the Congress leaders again you 
vvill make tlıis plıılıı,' 111 
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Su cııded Round One of the peace talks. Irwin wrote to notify Jinnah of his 
Ilım response on September 1. Jinnah’s reply a week later continued to 
.sound like a communication from a higher official to his subordinate: “I am 
m receipt of yours of the İst September, 1930 and I thank you very much 
lor it. This is just to inform you that I am going to Sind on a professional 
«•ııgugement tonight and shall return to Bombay on the 18th or 19th. I have 
ııow booked my passage for the 4th October in view of the fact that the 
Gonference does not meet till the middle of November. More when I 
rotum .” 44 

IIe had much to arrange in what was to be his last full month in India 
for «overal years. Almost thiriy-five years had göne by since his return from 
l.ondon to make Bombay his home. The would-be thespian had reached 
sturdom as Bombay’s most successful barrister, a viceroy’s alter ego, and the 

I irime ıninister’s friend. It was time to go back then to London—not to retire 
cxnctly, but to settlc in and to enjoy an atmosphere less frenzied, Iess peril- 
oiin than India’s had become. Ever guarded and secretive about his private 

II fo, Jinnah made no pronouncement of future plans on the eve of his de- 
parture. Those vvho kne\v him assumed, of course, that he was merely pack- 
lııg iıı preparation for the Round Table conference. But he was planning his 
110 x 1 step up the ladder of the law, to transfer his practice entirely to appeals 
İH’loro l .ondon s Privy Council, the highest court in the empire. In mid- 
Atıgııst he had invited Dr. Muhammad Iqbal (1877-1938) to preside över 
ılı»' M uslini League’s annual session, which he would not himself attend. He 
İmci lost almost as much faith in his Müslim colleagues as in the Hindus. 
Tlıoy could agree on virtually nothing. Jinnah was fed up with petty con- 
lllcls and ııights of endless argument. The Round Table would seıve as the 
si'tllııg for his final act on British India’s political stage. And slıould the 
ı-ıırluiıı tlıeıe descend on a flop, at least that would leave him in London. 


10 


London 
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Jinnah had sailed aboard the P.&O. Viceroy of India, leaving Bombay on 
October 4, 1930. As the first stroke of noon reverberated from Big Ben on 
November 12, 1930, King Emperor George V, standing before his throne in 
the Royal Gallery of the House of Lords, inaugurated the first Round Table 
conference on India, with his message being broadcast throughout the world 
by wireless. Rays of morning sun filtered through the high stained-glass win- 
dows of that cathedrallike hail filled with the fifty-eight well-dressed dele- 
gates from British India, among whom stood Jinnah, the Aga Khan, Sapru, 
Jayakar, and sixteen “representatives” of the Indian states, including Patiala 
and Baroda, Bhopal, and Ahvar in his vivid green turban, plus a phalanx of 
officials led by Prime Minister MacDonald, Mr. Benn, and Loıd Sankey, the 
chancellor of the lords. Ex-viceroys Hardinge and Reading were there, as 
were the prime ministers of most dominions of the British Commonwealth, 
nll of whom remained standing during His Majesty’s brief address. King 
George departed as soon as he concluded his speech. The maharaja of 
Patiala, the chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, then proposed that Prime 
Minister MacDonald take the chair of the conference, and the Aga Khan 
sceonded the motion, which was carried by acclamation. Liberal V. S. Srina- 
vusu Sastri spoke first for the British Indian delegation. Then Jinnah, as 
Npokesman for the sixteen Müslim delegates, rose, introducing what the 
l'lrnes reported as “the first suggestion of controveı-sy,” “I am glad, Mr. 
Pmsident [MacDonald], that you ı-cferred to the fact that 'the declarations 
rnude by British sovercigns and stntesınen from time to time that Great 
Bıltnin's work in India vvııs lo proparo bor for self-government have been 
pbıln.' . , . Bul I nuıst omphn«lze llıııl Iııdiıı no w expeds trmıslntlon and 
IıılfllıııcMil ol llıose doclurnllonfi into ııetlon.” 1 
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This was a stage more glorious than any he had ever spoken from before, 
İl kî C'iıltnination, not simply of a year-and-a-halfs lobbying and lahor from 
lıall a \vorld away, but of his current political career. To utter a few adula- 
tory platitudes as timorous Sastri had done, to say nothing of substance, 
nothing momentous or historic, was unthinkable for Jinnah. Emphasizing as 
İn! already had the need for “action” was electrifying enough for most of 
ihcııı, more than any of the princes who had preceded him dared, but Jinnah 
had a stili more powerful bombshell to drop in that hallowed hali. “In con- 
clusion,” he said, “I must express my pleasure at the presence of the Do¬ 
minion Prime Ministers and representatives. I am glad that they are here to 
'vltrıoss the birth of a new Dominion of India which would be ready to 
mardı aloııg with them within the British Commonwealth of Nations.” Did 
any of tlıose who heard him dream it would, in fact, be Jinnah’s destiny to 
lı ad another as yet unborn dominion into that commonwealth? 

(lertainly not Sir Malcolm Hailey, ex-governor of the Punjab as well as 
ııl ılır United Provinces, the government of India’s senior consultative official 
al ll kî conference. 

"As a vvhole the Moslems seem up to the present to be fairly well com- 
biııed,” Hailey repoıted to Loıd Irwin from Whitehall. “The Aga Khan 
docs not give them a lead, but professes himself willing to foIlow the 
majorily. Jinnah is of course a good deal mistrusted; he did not at the 
opening of the Conference say what his party had agreed, and they 
are a littlc sore in consequence. He declined to give the Conference 
Socretariat a copy of his speech in advance as ali the others had done. 

Hut then Jinnah of course was always the perfect little bounder and 
as slippcry as the eels which his forefathers purveyed in Bombay 
market.” 2 

Tlıe conference reconvened in St. James’s Palace on the afternoon of 
Muııday, November 17. The night before, Jinnah, Shafi, and the Aga Khan 
İmci met with Sapru, Setalvad, Jayakar, and Dr. B. S. Moonje, Nagpurs 
pıvsidenl of the Hindu Mahasabha, in the nawab of Bhopal’s London resi- 
di'iıce on Upper Brook Street. 3 They had achieved “a surface harmony,” as 
iho Aga Klıun put it, “but underneath there were deep and difficult rifts of 
seıılimımt and of Outlook whose effect was bound to be felt. 4 Nothing had 
elıııııged. Jinnah and most of the Muslims wanted ali of his fouıteen points, 
"nly hali of which Sapru and Setalvad were ready to concede, and none of 
vvhii'h Jayakar or Moonje would fıdly accept. 

As Jlııııah had foared, the conference pıoved much too hırge. There was 
lime oııly lor tlıree adılresses to tlıe Hrst plenaıy session. ,xix on the next day, 
and Inıır on tlıe llılrd, Tlıose «poeehes woro so prolix. redundftlıl. and rhc- 
lorleal tlıııl fiilimi' slııleıııeııls vvoi’B Nlrlclly limllrd l>v tlıe dınlr lo no more 
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than ten minutes, for it soon became obvious to everyone that precious 
time was being frittered away listening to oft-repeated arguments, while the 
magic moment of world interest and attention was being wasted. Virtually 
ali the Indian speeches, hovvever, echoed a single theme—the “vvhole futüre” 
was at stake. “The time has long since passed by when India could be told 
to hold its soul in patience,” 5 as Sapru put it. And speaking for the princes, 
the gaekwar of Baroda was even more forthright. Even Sir Muhammad 
Shafi warned against further “tardy measures.” But Lord Peel (1867- 
1937), former secretary of State for India under Baldvvin’s Tory government 
from 1922-24, who led the Conservative party’s delegation, ignored ali the 
appeals, urgent, impassioned, and quite accurate though they proved to be, 
arguing for implementation of the timid Simon Commission proposals. 

Jinnah spoke for only ten minutes on November 20 but addressed him¬ 
self diıectly to Lord Peel, insisting that the Simon Commission’s Report 
was “dead.” He spelled out in his brief address, moreover, what was later to 
become his strategy for achieving Pakistan. Evelyn Wrench subsequently 
reported that when he asked Jinnah “when he first got the Vision of Pakistan 
... he told me it was in 1930,” 6 but there is no evidence that he seriously 
contemplated leading the struggle toward its attainment as yet. Two points 
he made at the Round Table in November 1930, hovvever, offer important 
insights into his strategic thinking on the subject. “. . . I have no hesitation 
in conceding this proposition—that you [Great Britain] have a great interest 
in India, both commercial and political, and therefore you are a party, if I 
may say so, gravely interested in the futuıe constitution of India. But . . . 
I want you equally to concede that we have a greater and far more vital 
interest than you have, because you have the financial or commercial in¬ 
terest and the political interest, but to us it is ali in ali.” And as to the ques- 
tion of “parties,” Jinnah stated that “. . . there are four main parties sitting 
round the table novv. There are the British party, the Indian princes, the 
Ilindus and the Muslims.” 7 

Jinnah had long recognized a wide ıange of Müslim special interests, 
needs, and demands, but this was a new departure and became a majör 
theme of his Pakistan strategy, that is, that the Muslims were a “party,” a 
distinet bloe, separate from, if not actually equal to, the Hindus, the princes, 
and the British. His second point was at least as important but remained 
stili a veiled warniııg, a threat construed by most \vho heard it as nothing 
more than Jinnah’s “language of the - bargainerthe şort of thing a scion of 
"oel-purveyors” ıııight lightly say. İle vvarned that unless this Round Table 
negoUnted a “.scttlouıont” to “mıtlsfy the aspirations ol: India” then the 
nuvenly milllon Muslims anıl ali otlıorN wlıo had "kept aloof" might bu 
li’injıtod lo "joln" ılır "ııoıı co-oporntloıı ınoverncnt." 
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Jinnah then stated “the Cardinal principle,” which he hoped British mem- 
bers of the conference would keep uppermost in mind, that "India wants 
to be mistress in her own house; and I cannot conceive of any constitution 
that you may frame which will not transfer responsibility in the Central 
Government to a Cabinet responsible to the Legislature.” 8 It was, he 
ıırgued, the least that would no\v süflice to satisfy political leaders through- 
out the subcontinent, those who came to London, as well as those who 
lıııd remained in Bıitish India’s crowded prison cells. He reminded Mac- 
Donuld that two years earlier, at a Labour conference, the future prime 
minlster had said, “I hope that within a period of months, rather tlıan years, 
Ihcrc will be a new Dominion added to the Commonvvealth of our nations, 
ıı Dominion of another race, a Dominion that will find self-respect as an 
equal within the Commonvvealth—I refer to India.” Trenchantly, he added, 
"Since 1928 two years have passed.” 9 

Jinnah was assigned to the federal strueture subcommittee chaired by 
l.ord Stınkey, before which he and Shafi both “made it clear” that “no con- 
Nlltııtion woııld work unless it embodied provisions which gave a sense of 
.secui'ily to the Mııslims and other minorities.” 10 Hailey reported to Iıvvin 
ııllor the failure of every London attempt at resolving the Hindu-Muslim 
eouilict, on December 4, 9, and 15. The last of these meetings was at the 
prime minister’s country house, Chequers, to which “1 lindus and Muslims 
ııro belng conveyed in motor-buses,” wrote Hailey on the 13th. “I had a long 
lıılk vvith some of them last night. . . . So far as one can prophesy, the in¬ 
dimi lorıs are that the Muslims will give up separate eleetorates but will 
gel ıı Imrc majority in the Punjab and Bengal and vveightage in the other 
l'mviııees." 11 Hailey’s predietions proved prematüre. “The Muslims, aeting 
on ronevved pressure from India, now refuse to go back on their insistence 
on separate eleetorates and demand not only these but ali the terms which 
llıey lıave ineluded in their fourteen points. The Hindus, led by Moonje, 
vveııl bnok on their agreement to concede the fourteen points. There was, 
in faet, a complete deadloek.” 12 Ramsay MacDonald was so depressed by 
llıo Chequers fiaseo that he decided to tura to Lord Willingdon (1866- 
II) II), then governor-general of Canada, for help in augmenting a new 
louglı linç toward India. Irwin’s term as viceroy expired in April 1931, and 
on December 23, 1930, Britain’s prime minister wrote to Canada’s prime 
minlster, Riehard Benııett, asking him to let go of his governor-general, 
e.vplulııiııg: "A solution of this problem is essential to the future government 
of Iııdiu, and it must now be soııght in India itself. I know no man who can 
condııct timse negotlatioııs betler tlıan WiIllngdon, ,,|a 

Jlıınııh’s luMe nolre as governor ol' Bombay durlııg World Wıır I would 
I İdin lehim lo lake fchö lıelııı of UkIIh'n governıııeııl ııl Now Delhi from 
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1931-36. It was not entirely coincidental perhaps that for most of Lord 
Willingdon’s term as viceroy, Jinnah remained out of India, though by then 
he more closely resembled the formidable marquis in temperament as well 
as appearance than he did that radical young nationalist leader of the 1918 
anti-Willingdon protest. Willingdons feelings toward Jinnah sufficed to 
keep the latter off the joint committee appointed to fashion final Round 
Table conference proposals into a new government of India bili for Parlia- 
nıent. Jinnah opted to live in London, however, despite Willingdon’s pres¬ 
ence in India (a “target” who must have tempted him sorely at times to 
return to the legislative assembly), as much as because of it. Jinnah did not 
hesitate to return, periodically, for visits to Simla, Delhi, and Bombay dur- 
ing his half decade of “permanent” residence in London. 

Before Ramsay MacDonald’s admission of failure to resolve the com- 
munal problem could reach Canada, however, a new proposal of the Müslim 
position was being articulated at a poorly attended meeting of the Müslim 
League in Allahabad, on December 29, 1930. That meeting was presided 
över by Dr. Muhammad Iqbal (1877-1938), a mystic Urdu poet-philoso- 
pher of the Punjab. Though a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, educated in Heidel- 
berg and Munich University, and a graduate of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Allama (“Islamic Scholar”) Iqbal remained deeply religious throughout his 
turbulent life. He joined the Müslim League’s British committee when it 
was first staıted in London in 1908, served as secretaıy of Shafi’s league, and 
was a leading force in the Punjab’s legislative council from 1926-30. In 
Allahabad Iqbal was first to articulate the two-nation theory of irreconcil- 
able Hindu-Muslim diflerence. He was not calling for complete national 
separation as yet but insisted that “The principle of European democracy 
cannot be applied to India without ıecognizing the fact of communal 
groups. The Müslim demand for the creation of a Müslim India vvithin 
India is, therefore, perfectly justified.” He then went further than any pre- 
vioııs president of the league had ever göne, spelling out his vision of the 
hıture “final destiny” of the Müslim community of his own Punjab and its 
ııeighboring provinces. “I would like to see the Punjab, the North-West 
I'Yontier Province, Sind and Baluchistan amalgamated into a single State. 
Self-goveınment vvithin the British Empire, or without the British Empire, 
l he formation of a Consolidated North-West Indian Müslim State appcars 
lo me to be the final destiny of the Muslims, at least of North-West India.” 14 
Iqlml did “not feci optimistle” about the Round Table conference and, in 
Ilır eoncluding seetion of his Allahabad speech, cıiticized Ramsay Mac- 
Doniıld for rdıısing “lo ser that Ilır problem of India is Internationa].” 

On Jııııııury I I, 1931, llıe Ağıt Klııııı. Jinnah, ııııcl Shafi called on Ramsay 
MııeDoııııld lo vvıırrı film İlmi "iiiiİosn IiIn Ntııtoment of the Govermnent’s 
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policy is accompanied by an announcement of satisfactory safeguards for 
Ilı© communities, most of the Moslem delegates will dissociate themselves 
İroni the findings of the Conference.” 15 Kanji Dwarkadas reported that 
Hamsay MacDonald tried, by this time, to win greater cooperation from 
Jitinalı during the conference by “casually” remarking to him in “the course 
ol' conversation” that 

in view of the forthcoming changes in India the British Government 
would be looking for distinguished Indians for appointment as Pro- 
vincial Governoıs. The obvious implication of this suggestion was that 
“Jinnah would have an excellent chance if he proved to be a good 
boy.” Jinnah at önce made it clear to Ramsay MacDonald that his 
Services were not available for sale and firmly rejected the offer which 
he believed was nothing less than “an attempt to bribe him .” 16 

| iıumh’s legal acuity proved, moreover, at least as important a factor by now 
un his "ımpurchasability” in helping account for the leadership he attained 
ever the Müslim deputation in London and later över ali of Müslim India. 
Al tlıe end of the first Round Table conference, 

The Müslim delegation was arnious to learn beforehand what safe- 
gmifds \vere to be incorporated for the protection of minorities. . . . 

A letter was received by the Aga Khan and the delegation met im- 
ıiK’diately in his room. Jinnah was delayed and the letter was dis- 
‘•'issed and had been approved of when Mr. Jinnah arrived. He went 
Ihmııgh it and pointed out the flaw where none seemed to exist—a 
ll ı\v that \vould have meant the annulment of most of what had been 
eoneedod. Ali were amazed. The result: Muslims secured for their 
ınıllon 12 out of the 14 points. 17 

Iıı mld-January, on the eve of the concluding plenary session of the con- 
b’ieııee. the Muslims were therefore united in presenting their “last offer” 
le t'lıo minorities subcommittee, one proposing Hindu-Sikh and Müslim 
| ııırl ly lor Punjab and Hindu-Muslim parity for Bengal, but both reasonable 
Niıggestioııs lailcd to vvin Punjabi Sikh or Bengali Hindu approval. Signifi- 
' ‘iııtly, ııeftlıer Jinnah, Shafi, nor the Aga Khan spoke at the concluding 
l'h'iıary session, when most other delegates, including Shafi’s lovely daugh- 
leı , begüm Shııh Nawaz, delivered congratulatory speeches of thanks to the 
pıime ınlnister and their British hosts, optimistically hailing the work of 
il»' eonlerence as marking “the dawn of a new ora.” 18 Not so for Jinnah. The 
hope that Imd Imoyed his spirits on urrival at \Vcstminster t:\vo months 
enliler Imd dissolved iıı the acid of fermentfng Itıisgivings as to the possi- 
hlllty of ever seüllııg the IIlııdu-Muslinı eonlliet. ile had sent for Katima 
and lıl» dauglıtor Dlıın lo İl ve w İtli him in 1 .oıulntı ımd htıgıııı looking for a 
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home for the three of them. He was ready to leave the League to Iqbal and 
his Punjabi friends. Jinnah’s only remaining political ambition was to enter 
Parliament—thıough whichever party would have him. Perhaps he thought 
he could stili be of service to Müslim India from there, or if not—the Privy 
Council remained, possibly even its Bench, as the crowning achievement 
of his career. And the news he ıead and received from India served only 
to confirm the wisdom of his withdrawal from that scene of chaos com- 
pounded. 

Jinnah applied to London’s Inner Temple to let chambers that had just 
failen vacant vvithin its walls. The Temple’s treasurer was none other than 
Sir John Simon, who wrote to assure a mutual barrister friend Bhugwandin 
Dube that his Inn would “be very glad to have so distinguished a man 
within our own boundaries. . . . He need not trouble about recommenda- 
tions, as, of course, I know ali about him, but I think there is, according to 
our ordinary rule, a surety in connection with the actual lease.” 19 Jinnah 
secured his chambers in King’s Bench Walk before the winter was över. It 
would take several more months of estate hunting to locate the appropriate 
house, “a three-storied villa, built in the confused style of the 1880’s, with 
many rooms and gables, and a tali tower which gave a splendid view över 
the surrounding country,” 20 set in the middle of eight acres of garden and 
pasture on Hampstead’s West Heath Road. (This house was torn down 
soon after his death, however, and the unobscured view he enjoyed has also 
long since disappeared.) 

Lord AVillingdon was sworn in as viceroy on April 18, 1931. Before leav- 
ing London he had been “so pleased” to meet with Jinnah at his home on 
Abbey Road on the morning of Saturday, March 21. 21 Though no record of 
their conversation has as yet come to light, it was hardly a social chat be- 
tween old friends. Jinnah doubtless reiterated the Müslim position, briefing 
the new viceroy on ali of the latest demands that had been added since he 
first dıafted his fourteen points. YVillingdon’s response can vvell be imagined, 
for he was always vocal in support of every minority and encouraging to 
Müslim demands. He must have been pleased to see how much Jinnah’s 
political point of view had “rrıatured” since their last heated confrontation. 

Jinnah hoped initially to enter Parliament as a Labour M. P., desiring 
"to try the fortune of the ballot box in a party \vhich in the main” agreed 
witlı lıis own “political creed.” 22 IIis uncooperative stance on several key 
İN.Niırs al Ilır First Round Table conference had, hovvever, left Ramsay Mac- 
Donald less tlıan eager (o liırthor this erslvvhile friend’s political ambitions, 
and by June llıe prime minister wıınled nothing whatsoever to do with 
Jinııalı. aelıııılly rolusltıg lo see İllin by plojıcUng "il is absolııtely impossible 
for ıııi' lo fil Iıı ıınoliıor eııgagoıııeııl." 1 jinnah lıııd lıy llıen goııe so far ıı.s to 
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joiıı the Fabian Society, 24 yet even that did not make him sufficiently attrac- 
tlve to Labour’s leadersbip as a Commons candidate. To British workingınen 
dapper Jinnah bardly looked like a trustvvorthy representative—one York- 
Nİıire Labourite was reported having said, after listening to Jinnah talk to 
Ivis party’s selection committee, “We don’t want a tofiE like that!” By June, 
tlıorefore, Jinnah decided to try securing the nod to run for a Tory con- 
Nlituency; he abandoned Labour and turned to the Aga Khan for help. 
Tlıoııgh the Conservative party was traditionally opposed to ali Indian po- 
lltlcal aspirations, Jinnah, much like the Aga Khan himself, hoped to appeal 
lı> their growing interest in Müslim demands as the only effective internal 
counterpoise to Congress revolutionaries. 

Even with such high-level help, including the Aga Khan’s personal 
eouohing, however, Jinnah never managed to find a Tory constituency vvill- 
ing to back his candidacy. Had he been elected to Parhament, he might 
iKiver lıave returned to India’s political stage, except for brief visits, such as 
llıe one he undertook in August 1931 when he ventured east to defend a 
İmge landovvning client in a Talukdari case before the chief court of Oudh 
in Lucknovv. Jinnah spoke at Lucknow University’s union one evening 
dıırlng that trip, reporting on the Round Table conference and “his disap- 
pointment at the attitude of the Hindu leaders.” Karachi’s former mayor, 
Nyod I lashim Raza, recalled how he “raised his fore-finger . . . revolving it 
vvltlı the words:—*We went round and round in London. We are stili going 
rouııd and round in India without reaching the straight path that would 
lı ad us to freedom.’ ” 25 

Durlng tlıis sojourn in India, Jinnah visited Simla, conferring with old 
Assi'inbly colleagues who were there for the fail legislative session. Sind’s 
Mimi Sir Haji Haıoon had written earlier to report that “There is no cohe- 
slon or discipline of any kind. . . . Needless to say we are ali feeling your 
«ilişence keenly.” 28 Sir A. P. Patro, the leader of Madras’s Non-Brahman Jus- 
llee party, had written Jinnah in much the same vein: “There is no outstand- 
lııg leader among the Moslems, there are many lieutenants but no general. 
Fıoııı tlıis point of view I thought you would have been very helpful to 
ludlan ünity . . . Intıigue and jealousy rampant on ali sides. . . . We feel 
your alısence very much.” 27 Jinnah met bıiefly \vith Willingdon in Simla. 

By İliç evening of August 27, Gandhi, who had been released from 
pilsen by Inviıı had rnade up his mimi to go to London for the second 
Bouııd Table conference, as lıe reported to VVillingdon, not “without fear, 
Ireıııbling and serioııs ınisgivings. Tlıings from the Congress staııdpoint do 
ıınl ııppnır to he al ıll hnppy bul I anı rclying upon your repoated assur- 
anccs ilmi you vvill givo personal atleıılion to cverythlng that Is brought to 
your ııollec, VVillingdon seni lıls "blcNNİngs ııııd ali good vvİnİipn," infoınıing 
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Gandhi, “You can entirely rely upon my assurance to you.” 29 To Ramsay 
MacDonald, the viceroy had recently written of Gandhi, “He is a curious 
little devil—alvvays working for an advantage. In ali his actions I see the 
‘bania’ predominating över the saintl” 30 Gandhi embarked for London as 
sole representative of the Congress. Jawaharlal vvanted to accompany him, 
and many “friends” urged Gandhi to take Nehru along but the Mahatma 
refused to allow any of his colleagues to share his London limelight. 

Jinnah returned “home” by early September. The new passport he had 
taken out in 1931 “gave England, not India, as his place of residence.” 31 
Fatima was waiting in Hampstead, and Dina vvas safely enrolled in her 
private boarding school nearby. Secretary of State Wedgwood Benn invited 
Jinnah to sit on the Federal Structure Committee at the second Round 
Table conference that started on September 7, 1931, but his role was much 
diminished from what it had been the previous year. Ali eyes were on 
Gandhi in 1931, for his was the voice of Congress on every committee as 
well as at the plenary sessions where he spoke. The Federal Structure Com¬ 
mittee met from September 7-27 under Lord Sankey s chairmanship. The 
next day the Minorities Committee vvas reconvened by Ramsay MacDonald, 
with Gandhi joining its ranks; it met till November 18, ten days after which 
the entire Conference gathered again in St. James's Palace in plenary session. 

The second Round Table conference achieved no greater unity than the 
first had done for ali its strenuous, vvordy lahor and well-meaning leaders, 
Sankey, Sapnı, Gandhi, Ambedkar (the leader of the Untouchables), and 
Jayakar. The ranks of the Müslim delegation remained firm behind the line 
of their as yet unmet demands of the previous year. Though Lord Sankey 
reported that his committee had concluded its lengthy deliberations with 
the hope that an all-India federation vvas possible, Jinnah spoke for the 
entire Müslim deputation when he insisted, “I am stili of the opinion that 
the achievement and completion of the seheme of all-India Federation 
ınust, vvith the best will in the vvorld, take many years. No outstanding vital 
ingredient of the seheme has yet been agreed upon.” 32 Sir Shah Navvaz 
Bhııtto, one of Sind’s vvealthiest landovvners and the father of Pakistan’s 
future prime minister, voiced much the same feeling, noting before Ramsay 
MacDöııald’s eoneluding statement, “The Conference has come to an end 
vvitlıoıit a eh i evi ııg any tangible result.” 33 

Mr. G. D, Birla, one of India’s vvealthiest millovvners and Congress sup- 
portors, represented the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
lııdıı.stry at tlıis second conference and “frankly” stated, “we are not at ali 
sHtisIled vvith vvhat has taken plııeo.” 84 Biıla’s cdticjue of the Indian budget 
and fluutıoİHİ situııtlon vvas as brilllantly seıvthlng as any made to the face 
ol' a Ilı Hisli cahlııe! mininler. İlli la «uggested a ııuuıbeı of vvııys hl vvlıiclı to 
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rcduce the British “mortgage” to 40 or 50 percent of Indias annual budget 
butthen voiced the strongest attack of the conference against constitutional 
sategııards,” warning “you should not ignore the Indian investor.” The In- 
ıliım investor. Bula argued, himself one of their leaders, “detests these safe- 
gıııırds, because these safeguards which are proposed are not in his interest; 
llıcy are in the interests of City financiers.” 35 

(riındhi was last to address the conference, starting his speech after mid- 
I ligi İl on December 1, 1931. “AH the other parties at this meeting represent 
seri ioııal interests,” argued the Mahatma. 

(’ongress alone claims to represent the whole of India, ali interests. It 
ıs no communal organisation; it is a determined enemy of communal- 
ısm iıı any shape or form. . . . And yet here I see that the Congress is 
lıeated as one of the Parties. ... I wish I could convince ali the 
Ihilish public men, the British Ministers, that the Congress is capable 
. <lt,,iverin g the goods. The Congress is the only all-Indiawide na- 
lioııal organisation, bereft of any communal basis. . . . Believe me, 

I İm t (Mussulman) problem exists here, andl repeat . . . thatwithout 

1 P robIem of minorities being solved there is no Swaraj for India, 

I »cır is no freedom for India. . . . But I do not despair of some day 
or ol her finding a real and living solution in connection with the 
"liııorities problem. I repeat . . . that so long as the wedge in the 
■Nİıııpn of foreign ıule divides community from community and elass 
<ı om dass, there will be no real living solution, there will be no living 
lıinıdship between these communities. . . . Were Hindus and Mus- 
>ıı 11 ıııııs and Silchs always at war with one another when there was 
no British rulc, when there was no English face seen there? . . . This 
'l'mııel is not old; this quarrel is coeval with this acute shame. I dare 
lo say it İs coeval with the British advent. 36 

I l'e Aga Khan himself clid not feel confident about the true strength of 
'!•« Muslin, majority either in Bengal or in the Punjab, since as he had 
' "iller svriltcu to Jinnah, “in view of the fact that Moslem woınen are under 
l""' l “l | ‘"'<1 nıaııy are not prepared to go to the poll-and also the economic 
lııdehlcdness of Moslems to Hindus-the mere fact of giving them a majority 
"" ll "' (loes not get rid of the trouble.” 37 Jinnah felt even more 

i'.lorıny about Ilır second conference and its prospects, as he told an old 
I"" 11 “ 1 1 1 ‘i ,ıu ' lll, > Ihırga Das, at lunch in Simpson’s, “Wlıat can you expect 
l """ 11 l ull| l ,ül 'cc "I this kin d? The British will only ıııako an c.vhibition of 
om 'll!lci(!iıees." ,m İle anticipated that nothing wou!d coıııe of Gandhi’s ap- 
I iri"u,u’c on the seene, predleting ll.al the British "wlll nıake a fool of him, 
a " d Ur WÜ1 “ r,, ° l «f llvoro” and usklng, "Whero l.s the Congress daim’ 
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that it represents the Muslims as well? ... I expect nothing to come out of 
this conference.” 

The discussions . . . during the past two months have been of value in 
shovving us more precisely the problems we have to solve,” concluded Prime 
Minister MacDonald in his closing remarks. 39 And as positive and immedi- 
ate steps, MacDonald announced his government’s decision to bring the 
North-West Frontier province into full governor’s status, and to create a 
new equally advanced province of Sind, two direct concessions to Müslim 
demands that helped convince the Müslim delegation of the wisdom of its 
political strategy to date, though the North-West Frontier, under the leader- 
ship of ‘Frontier Gandhi,” Abdul GhafFar Khan would align itself \vith 
Congress rather than the Müslim League in future eleetions. 

In moving his vote of thanks to the prime minister, on behalf of the con¬ 
ference, Gandhi wamed that it was “somewhat likely” that “so far as I am 
concerned we have come to the parting of the ways,” and, indeed, soon 
after reaching Indian soil he vvould be arrested again in Bombay on Willing- 
don’s order. Jinnah, on the other hand, urged Britain’s government to “give 
Provincial Autonomy without delay simultaneously with responsibility at 
the Centre in British India,” recognizing, as he did, the total impossibility 
of getting the princes to agree to any federal seheme. He further advised 
his British friends, as MacDonald intimated, to “decide the communal ques- 
tion provisionally. I say this because, if the British Government settle the 
communal question and make a substantial advance towards real responsi¬ 
bility at the Centre in British India, both Ilindus and Mahoınmedans will 
realise the earnestness on the part of the Government and the bulk of the 
people will accept their decision.” 40 The stage was thus set for the next 
decade of political tug-of-war, with Jinnah’s constitutional formula proving 
in part prophetic in anticipating British intentions, while Gandhi and his 
•side braced themselves for longer incarcerations and stiffer revolutionary 
ıesistance. 

The next fcw years in London would be the quietest, least political years 
ol Jiıınah’s adult life. His daily roııtine rarely altered. Breakfast at nine, then 
ofF to chambers in the City. He had an English chauffeur, Bradbury, who 
di'ovb the Bentlcy. He quicl<ly established a reputation for excellence before 
llıı; l'rivy Coııııcil. Yet in spite of this, he was never invited to serve as a 
jııdge on it as Jayakar would later be. Justice Chagla reported that “He did 
ıml sııccoed in his practice in the Pıivy Coııııcil as he had expected,” 41 
vvlıiclı "dmstened" Jinnah, prodlsposing hini lo rctunı lo India in 1934. 

Durgu Das conUnm’d tlıls, notlııg that during their "('.verileni ineni” at 
Slmpsuııs, "Jiıumlı coıılrssrd he wun not eııaınoured of his legal practice in 
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London; vvhat he coveted professionally was a seat on the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. Or he might try to enter Parliament.” 42 The 
truth, in fact, seems to be that he did succeed as weU as any lawyer could, 
but that simply was not enough to keep him occupied. Parliament, of 
course, was his goal, yet every constituency remained closed to him The 
judicial committee of the Privy Council, had it been offered, would prob- 
ably have pıovcd as much of a bore as did appealing to its tribunal. In less 
than a year he mııst have paced off every inch of Hampstead Heath and 
had probably eaten in every dccent restaurant in London. Even if the 
theater continued to lure him to the West End and old friends to Oxford or 
Cambridge, there was really nothing to tax his talents, no challenge left to 
his life, no summits to win, no opponents vvorthy of his genius to vanquish. 
At fifty-five he appeared to have achieved a routine resembling the perfect 
tranquillily r of the grave. 

Dina vvas his sole comfort, but Dina was away at school most of the 
time and home only for brief holidays. She was a dark-eyed beauty, lithe 
and winsome. She had her m other’s smile and was pert or petulant as only 
an adored, pampered daughter could be to her doting father. He had two 
dogs, one formidable black Doberman, the other a white West Highland 
Terrier. And there was always Fatima, of course, but she vvas much too 
somber, too busy vvorrying, ever “guarding” him from “intruders,” and es- 
pecially vvomen. “She hated any woman he ever liked,” Begüm Liaquat Ali 
Khan recalled. “Oh, how she hated Ruttie! I think she must have been 
jealous of us ali! We used to cali her the wicked-Witch!” 43 In November of 
1932, Jinnah read H. C. Armstrong’s life of Kemal Atatürk, Greıj Wolf, and 
seemed to have found his own reflection in the story of Turkey’s great 
ınodernist leader. It vvas ali he talked about for a vvhile at home, even to 
Dina who nicknamed him “Grey Wolf.” Being only thirteen, her way of 
(’iıjolingly pestering him to take her to High Road to see Punch and Judy, 
wlıo surfaced in Hampstead every Sunday, vvas, “Come on, Grey Wolf, take 
Mir lu a pantomime; after ali, I am on my holidays.” 44 

There vvere other distractions as well, yet ali too few and far between. 
liegunı Slıah Navvaz retumed to London to help transform the recommen- 
<lal’ions of the first tvvo conferences into a bili for Parliament, the soıt of job 
Jinnah vvas best cquipped to carry out, yet he vvas not even invited to at¬ 
icini the third Round Table conference or to meet vvith Parliament's Joint 
Seleet Committee, vvhieh the second Marquess of Linlithgovv (1887-1952) 
ehuirod. The Aga Kluın and Znfrulla Khan, Sapın and Jayakar, Patro and 
Aıtıbodkftr vvere thore, eheok by jovvl vvith llıırdinge and Irvvin, Atllec and 
Zetlıuıd, tho Lonl Chııncellor and llm Arehbishop of Gnntârbııry. Hovvover, 
illere whn no Jlııiıuh, ını (•ııııdhl, ııo Nelını, (Jııvvııhaı lal lıaıl lıeeıı altesleri 
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again in Allahabad before Gandhi reached Bombay, and by mid-January 

1932 both heads of Congress vvere left to languish behind British bars. 
Jinnah’s London retreat could hardly be compared to the harsh, enforced 
isolation of a prison celi, yet he must have felt almost as lonely and cut off 
at tim es in Hampstead. 

Government’s “Communal Decision” vvas presented to Parliament in 
August 1932, in keeping vvith the prime minister’s promise at the end of the 
second Round Table conference, and in response to pressure from Willing- 
don uıging svvift action to placate India’s Muslims. That communal avvard 
assured Muslims some 51 percent of the legislative seats in the Punjab, and 
just under 50 percent in Bengal, vvhere special interest Europeans vvould 
hold the balance of povver, retaining separate electorates and Müslim repre- 
sentation in excess of total population propoıtions in ali Hindu majority 
provinces. The third Round Table conference ended on Christmas eve 1932 
vvith Secretary of State Sir Samuel Hoare (1880-1950) announcing that 
Muslims vvould be assured the full 33% percent representation they de- 
manded at the All-India Federal Centre, and that Orissa as vvell as Sind 
vvould become separate new provinces of British India. 

In Cambridge a pamphlet vvas published that year, vvritten by a thirty- 
five-year-old Müslim “student” from the Punjab, Choudhary Rahmat Ali 
(1897-1951). Now or İSİ ever vvas its title; it was subtitled Are W e to Live 
or Perish for Ever? The shadovvy Rahmat Ali identified himself as “Foundcr 
of the Pakistan National Movement” and named three associates, also Cam¬ 
bridge “students,” Mohammad Aslanı Khan, Sheikh Mohammad Sadiq, and 
Inayat Ullah Khan, who apparently contributed to the contents of this pam¬ 
phlet, vvhieh first publicized the name “Pakstan.” Rahmat Ali’s “proposcd 
solution of the great Hindu-Muslim problem” vvas vvritten “on behalf of the 
thirty million Muslims of PAKSTAN, vvho live in the five Northern Units of 
India—Punjab, N.W.F.P. [Afghan Province], Kashmir, Sindh, and Baluchi- 
stan, embodying their inexorable demand for the recognition of their sepa¬ 
rate national status as distinct from the rest of India.” 45 While this early 

1933 demand clearly derived inspiration, at least in part, from Iqbal’s 
Allahabad address of December 1930, the Cambridge founders of this 
“Pakstan national movement” insisted that their plan vvas “basically different 
from the suggestion pııt forvvard by Doctor Sir Muhammad Iqbal,” vvhose 
Northvvost “unit" vvas to have remained vvithin an all-India federation, by 
insisting: “These Provinces shoııld have a separate Federation of their ovvn. 
Tlıero can be no pciiee and trmujııillity in the land if vvc, the Muslims, are 
chıped lııto u 1 Hndu-doınlımted Federation vvhere vvc eannot be the masters 
ol oıır ovvn cU*nH uy und euplıılmı ol oıır ovvn soııls.” 411 

Soıııı ııltep the l'ııklstıın pııınplılel wn« prlıılnıl, testİTnony by «ovei'id oon- 
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MTViıtivc British officials before Parliament’s Joint Committee on proposed 
(.'onstitutional Reforms echoed that as yet obscure demand. Sir Michael 
ODvvyer (1864^1940), who ruled the Punjab during the Jallianwala Bagh 
ınussııcre and its martial law aftermath, testified before that committee in 
nıid-June, arguing against an all-India federation since “if the Federal Göv¬ 
em mont, with a Hindu majority, endeavours to force its will on provinces 
'vhh a Müslim majority, what is to prevent a breakaway of the Punjab, Sind, 
MııIudiistan and the N.W.F. as alreadıj foreshadotved and their possibly 
hııming a Müslim Federation of their own.” [Italics added] 47 Sir Michael 

• İlil not explain where that “Müslim Federation” was “foreshadowed,” but 
İn 1 uppears to have received one of Rahmat Ali’s pamphlets. Or could he 
|>ı » haps have helped inspire it? 

Sir llcginald Craddock (1868-1937), former Home member of the gov- 
«’inmont of Iııdia, a conservative member of Parliament (from 1931) ap- 
|i<ılnt('(l to Liıılithgow’s Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms, 
»hu knew about the Pakistan idea by August 1, 1933, when he asked Ab- 
«I ıı Halı Yusuf Ali, of the North-West Frontier Province, "whether there is a 
•il linin- lor Federation of Provinces under the name of Pakistan?” 48 Yusuf 
Ali s ıııısvver was, “As far as I know, it is only a student’s scheme; no respon- 
•ilhlr people have put it forvvard.” Sir Reginald was more sanguine about its 
pniNpıvls, however, stating: “The}' have not so far, but . . . you advance 
vnv i|iıickly in India, and it may be, when those students grow up it will 
Mr pul lorvvard; that scheme must be in the minds of the people anyhow.” 
Mı /ıılmllıı Klıan (1893-1981), the previous year’s president of the League, 
iIi'NİİimhI lo become Pakistan’s foreign minister, had never heard of the vvord 
oı movemont. Mr. Isaac Foot, a Liberal member of Parliament, who, unlike 

• ıııılılork, had no prior India experience, asked, “What is Pakistan?” To 
IhI n Yıısııl Ali, who served as spokesman for the joint five-member Müslim 
ılelegıılion ol the Müslim League and the All-India Müslim Conference to 
llio l’ıııliaıneııtary commitee, replied: “So far as we have considered it, we 
İmse i'onsidiTed it chimerical and impracticable. It means the Federation 
ol relinin Provinces.” Yet Craddock was stili not v/illing to drop this “chi- 
meıieııl Mihjrct, pressing on with, “I have received Communications about 
ilıe [imposal of fonning a Federation of certain Müslim States under the 
mime ol Pakistan,” Another member of the Müslim deputation. Dr. Khalifa 
SlıııjııiKİdlıı, iıısistcd, "Perhaps it w i 11 İki enough to say that no such scheme 
has bocin considered by any reprcscııtative gentlemen or association so far.” 

II Jlırnuh know about the Pakistan scheme at this date, there was no in- 
tllculion iıı IiIn papei'N ol sııch knovvlcdgo or of any per,sonul interest ex> 
prc'MNcd İıı il, Nur wouId lir ııgrrr to ıııcrl wlth Rnlınuıt Ali the follow!ng 
ypıır, dcMpllr şoveniI altrınplN by tlır İniler lo cIIncunn IiIn Idcms vvlllı Jlıııııdı 
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in London. 49 Nor was Jinnah willing as yet to accept the Müslim League’s 
invitation to retum to India to preside över its annnal deliberations in Delhi 
in April of 1933. “I cannot retum to India before December next,” be re¬ 
plied to that telegraphic invitation from Abdul Matin Choudhury in March. 

Besides I don’t see what I can do there at present. You very rightly 
suggest that I should enter the Assembly. But is there much hope in 
doing anything there? These are questions which stili make me feel 
that there is no room for my Services in India, yet I am sorry to re- 
peat, but there is no chance of doing anything to save India till the 
Hindus realise the true position. . . . The Hindus are being fooled 
. . . by chance any scheme goes through, it will be worse than what 
is at present. . . . Thank you for your suggestion that I should try 
and stand for eleetion as Sir İbrahim [Rahimtoola] is going to resign. 
Well! I can t say till I come to India as I am due in December, at any 
ra te for a few months. 50 

The seheduled December visit was for business, yet the prospect of xe- 
election to the assembly clearly tempted him. It \vas not Parliament, though 
one day soon it might almost be. Perhaps he was simply getting bored with 
Hampstead. Liaquat Ali Khan and his beautiful begüm arrived that summer 
to add their voices to those seeking to lure Jinnah home. They had come to 
London for their honeymoon and met Jinnah at a reception, wheıe he in- 
vited them to dinner in Hampstead. “You must come back,” Liaquat urged. 
“The people need you. You alone can put new life into the League and 
save it.” Begüm Liaquat, much like Begüm Shah Nawaz, appealed to him 
with the same vital glowing beauty, idealistic enthusiasm, and hero vvorship 
that Ruttie had displayed during their exciting early years of marriage. His 
heart’s fire, his ambition began to burn again with the revitalized brilliance 
of the twilight glow of fifty-seven years. Liaquat’s imprecations, offers of 
asşistance, and flattery were, of course, an added factor, for Jinnah always 
responded to appeals aimed at his ego, his unique capacity to “save” the 
situation. In London, the only round table left to him \vas one at which he 
nnd' Fatima dined alone, rarely speaking to one another and never smiling. 
Most evenings, cxcept in those scarce interludes when a beautiful begüm 
appearcd, the house lights at Hampstead Heath Road remained dim. And 
wlmt great actor, after ali, would not find the prospect of an eagerly await- 
iııg vasi audienco tcınpting enough to lure him back home, at least for part 
of o açlı yonr? 

















II 

London - Lucknoıv 
( 1934 - 37 ) 


Jinnah returned to Bombay in 1934, but did not close his Hampstead estab- 
lishment or abandon his City chambers. The next few years would be spent 
sailing back and forth between the two worlds that claimed him, seeking to 
parcel out his days betvveen those basically incompatible lands, and trying 
to keep himself attuned to both time zones while living mostly in limbo. 

On March 4, 1934, the Müslim League met in New Delhi and resolved 
to heal the second majör split, which had fragmented the party one year 
e ar Her, when its acting president, barrister Mian Abdul Aziz of Peshawar, 
iired ali the secretaries and ‘attempted to transform the League into a 
party of his own.” 1 The Aziz Group, as it came to be called, met in Howrah 
across the Hughli from Calcutta in October 1933; it claimed legitimacy, but 
a month later the Hidayat Group, named after its president Khan Bahadur 
Hafız Hidayat Husain, branded Aziz and his followers “rebels.” Hidayat 
Husain had attended the Round Table conferences, where he had regularly 
met with Jinnah, Shafi, and the Aga Khan and had supported the unified 
Müslim demands. One of the resolutions passed by his group in 1933 author- 
ized the League Council to meet with Jinnah and the Aga Khan to discuss 
plans for “bringing about unity in the ranks of the League.” 2 Aziz readily 
agreed to bıing his group back to the League s fold if Jinnah presided över 
a unified party. Hidayat was at first reluctant to surrender his post as presi¬ 
dent but finally agreed to step down for Jinnah, remaining hoııorary secre- 
tary of the League. Jinnah was authorized by the council in Mareh to set 
the date and placc of the 1934 annual session, but he had already booked 
passage to sail for London on April 23, so he could nıeot willı the council 
only on April I and 2 in Nrw Delhi. 

Jiımulı. vviin glVGiı "un snthuıiıiNtic vvHconıc'' by Ilır Inrly-odd memboıti 
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of council who attended the proceedings that were closed to the press. After 
the council meeting ended, Jinnah granted the Associated Press an inter- 
view, stating: “The League is perfectly sound and healthy, and the conclu- 
si°n I have come to is that Musalmans \vill not lag behind any other com- 
munity in serving the very best interests of India. To condemn the White 
Paper, one does not require special arguments, one has only got to read the 
White Paper proposals . . . that is enough.” 3 Sir Samuel Hoare had pre- 
sented his proposals for Indian constitutional reform, known as the White 
Paper, to Parliament in March 1933. The federation of India was to be a 
union of governors provinces and Indian states, ali of whose “powers” 
would remain vested in the (British) Cıown. Executive authority över the 
federation was to be exercised on behalf of Britain’s king emperor by a 
governor-general appointed at His Majesty’s “pleasure,” whose powers in- 
cluded supreme command of the militaıy, ııaval, and air forces in India, and 
who would personally direct and control the depaıtments of defense, exter- 
nal affairs, and ecclesiastical affairs. Such extraordinary powers were unique 
ımder any system of government deemed “constitutional,” and Jinnah was 
one of their most outspoken critics. A bicameral federal legislature was en- 
visioned, consisting of a council of State with not more than 260 members, 
150 of whom would be elected from British India, and an assembly with 
not more than 375 members, 250 of whom would be elected from British 
India, with the rest appointed to represent the princely states. There were 
to be eleven governors’ provinces (including Sind and Orissa), with the ap¬ 
pointed governor över each representing the British king. The governor 
\vould be empo\vered to select ministers to assist him in running his prov- 
ince during his pleasure,” He would, however be “enjoined” to seek to 
select such executive aid “in consultation with the person who, in his judg- 
ment, is likely to command the largest follovring in the Legislature” and to 
appoint those ' best in a position collectively to command the confîdence of 
the Legislature,” 4 Such was the nature of provincial “autonomy” envisioned 
by the White Paper. There were many elaborate safeguards and emergency 
powers provided for the governors “in the event of a Breakdovvn in the 
Constitution. YVinston Chuıchill led a vigorous Tory opposition to the 
VVhitc Paper on March 17, 1933, but it passed through Parliament with a 
eomfortable 3 to 1 margin, indicative of how secure most Englishmen felt 
Wlth the new Indian reforms. 

Jinmıh’s strategy at this point was to tura back toward the Congress to 
sıv il its Icudcrslıip might not, in fact, be prepurod to concede ali that Mac- 
Doımld'f» Commtııml Awıud İnici proıni.sed to MunHitis,* thus clcuring the vvay 
lor Minclıı» nııd Mnslims lo join loıer.s in ıı coııımon İroni ııgıdııst the Whilo 
Paper, Angeratl ut the Tory purty» rejeotloıı <»l Ids bid lor n pıtrUaracntury 
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ticket, disgusted at the high-handed way in which Willingdon and Hoare 
were running India. Jinnah hoped the time was ripe for communal peace 
and was ready to launch a new series of talks aimed at weaning Congress 
from its dependence upon the Hindu Mahasabha position. “Can we even at 
tlıis eleventh hour bury the hatchet, and forget the past in the presence of 
imminent dan ger,” jinnah asked Congress in his statement to the Associated 
Press. 

. . . nothing will give me greater happiness than to bring about 
eomplete co-operation and friendship between Hindus and Muslims; 
and in this desire, my impression is that I have the solid support of 
Musalmans. . . . 

Muslims are in no way behind any other community in their demand 
for national self-government. The crux of the whole issue, therefore, 
is: can we completely assure Muslims that the safeguards to vvhich 
they attach vital importance will be embodied in the future Constitu- 
tion of India? 0 

Jinnah’s willingness to continue to work toward a united national plat¬ 
form terrified the more pro-British leaders of the League like Sir Fazl-i- 
II ııs a in and Hidayat Husain, who joined with the nawab of Chhatari in 
tıying to muster a Müslim majority against Jinnah as soon as his ship disap- 
penred över the Arabian Sea’s horizon. They met to form a “Parliamentary 
Mııjlis” that was convened by the nawab of Chhatari, 7 but it did not prove 
vny effective, since they failed, despite Hidayat’s vigorous exertions, to 
eoııvene an emergency meeting of the Müslim League’s council to validate 
the ııcw group’s claim to represent most Muslims. Old Hidayat’s strenuous 
lııborS and frustrations were responsible for his death before the year ended, 
Ihıı,s rcınoving the mainspring from that Majlis “revolt” against Jinnah’s 
Inmlorslıip. Jinnah’s “pendulum strategy” of swinging the ballast of Müslim 
support' from Congress to the British and then back again, which thus won 
Ilır grcatest concessions for Muslims at every stage of the long, tough 
slı ugglc toward a negotiated transfer of power, remained his most efiective 
loııg-range technique, 

While in London, Jinnah was re-elected that October by the Muslims of 
Bombay City to represent them in New Delhi’s assembly. There was, in fact, 
no contest since his \vas the only name nominated for the seat he had first 
lııknı before VVorld War I, and to which he would rotum as leader of the 
ııs.sombly’s Independent party. He sailed back to Bombay in December 1934 
and ontrained to Now Delhi in Januaıy 1935. Jinnalı nooii llu-n uf ter met 
with Congress president Rujendrn Prasad (1884-19(13), a Bilini l lııvvyer des- 
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tined to become India’s first president, but their “heart-to-heart” talks failed 
to resolve the communal deadlock. Pandit Madan Malaviya, leader of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, who had also been president of the Congress, stili ada- 
mantly refused to accept Jinnah’s Müslim demands despite their equity. 
Thus, önce again, the fate of helpless millions was sealed by a few stubborn 
leaders who refused to stıetch that extı-a inch of representational conces- 
sion to elose the gap dividing India’s pluralistic society and keeping it con- 
stitutionally fragmented, The Jinnah-Prasad talks came to “an infructuous 
end,” as Prasad put it, alienating the one Müslim leader capable of reining 
his impatient, high-spirited community into harness with Congress’s bullock 
team. 

In February 1935, Jinnah stood on the floor of New Delhi’s assembly to 
introduce an amendment in the debate that had just begun on Indian con- 
stitutional reform. His three-part pıoposal was to accept the Communal 
Award segment of the ^ ; Vhite Paper “until a substitute is agıeed upon by 
the various communities concerned 1 ’; to urge the ıemoval of “objeetionable 
features” from the provincial government seetion, “particularly the establish- 
ment of Second Chambers, the extraordinaıy and special powers of the 
Governors, provisions relating to Poliçe rules, Secret Service and Intelli- 
gence Departments, which render the real control and responsibility of the 
Executive and Legislature in effective”; and to reject the all-India federation 
seheme proposed for the çenter as “thoroughly rotten, fundamentally bad 
and totally unacceptable.” 8 Bhulabhai Desai (1877-1946), leader of the 
assembly’s Congress party spoke against Jinnah’s proposal to support the 
Communal Award, but Congress did not vote against part one—it merely ab- 
stained. Jinnah proved himself the most brilliant parliamentarian in British 
India. 

My amendment accepts the Communal Award . . . until a substitute 
is agreed upon between the communities concerned. Now, it may be 
that our Hindu fıiends are not satisfied with the Communal Award, 
but at the same time I can also teli the House that my Müslim friends 
are not satisfied with it either . . . and, again speaking as an indi- 
vidual, my self-respect will never be satisfied until we produce our 
own seheme. . . . But why do I accept it? ... I accept it because 
we have done everything that we could so far to come to a settlement 
. . . therefore, whether I like it or whether I do not like it, I accept 
it, bocimse unless I accept that no seheme of Constitution is possible. 

. . . Slr, this İs a quesl'lon of minorities and it is a political issue. . . . 
Mlnorltlûs ınearıs a eoınbinntlon of thlngs. II may be that a minority 
bas a ıllfferonl rcllgloıı from ila- other clllzoııs of n cımntry, Their Inıı- 
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guage may be different, their race may be different, their culture may 
be different, and the combination of ali these various elements— 
religion, culture, race, language, arts, music, and so forth makes the 
minority a separate entity in the State, and that separate entity as an 
entıty \vants safeguards. Surely, therefore, we must face this question 
as a poliical problem; we must solve it and not evade it.® 

Jinnah’s argument carried the House by a vote of 68 to 15, with the offi- 
cial bloc and elected Europeans voting with him. As for parts two and three 
of his proposal, they were voted upon together, with Congress supporting 
lıim and the government opposed, and those amendments carried by an 
cycn greater majority. Jinnah realized full well that his was but a “paper 
victory,” one that Britairis Parliament could ignore with impunity; but he 
1,11(1 at least demonstrated both to Britain’s Tory party and to the Congress 
llıat İliş “tiny minority” voice could stili be magnified, and if modulated 
properly, win enough strategic support to carry India’s “Commons”-trans- 
lornıing Müslim minority demands into a majority position. Yet it remained 
an uphill struggle, trying to recapture and retain a position of national 
Inıdcrship in a land vvhere he lived only for a few months of eaclı year. He 
Nought lo win back former disciples, like Chagla, in Bombay, but Chagla 
\v<ınld not rejoin the Müslim League, rejecting his old boss’ appeals and 
countorjng thern by urging Jinnah to organize a “thoroughly non-communal 
. . slıoııg party . . . to recapture his position as a tribüne of the people.” 10 
< )n Ilır eve of his sixtieth birthday, however, Jinnah was hardly prepared 
İn “bandon tlıe one party that retained enough faith in him to elect him to 
lı ad il, İle retumed aboard the S.S. Conte Verde to London again in late 
April of 1935, continuing to dividc his year between the poles of his estab- 
llslııııcııls. l' or fbe next six months Jinnah was preoccupied with his legal 
vvo ' k’ "'bh'b bad by this time become so lucrative that he ıeportedly earned 
K»,ü(l() rupeifs per month (£2,000) at the Bar alone. 

Hrbur the end of October 1935, he returned to Bombay to help re- 
ıngnnlzr lıis Müslim League in pıeparation for the eleetions that would 
bı inr, il freslı cadre of representatives to British India’s provincial and cen- 
ln| l b'gisljıturrs uııder the Government of India Act of 1935. That act was 
pııssrd i.ılo law on August 2, 1935, and though its all-India federation seç¬ 
ilini vvoııİd nrvrr be implemented, the other portions of it seıved for the 
ınrsl part as Ilır constitution for British India after 1937 and remained the 
■Ai'lrlıd lıuınevvork for botlı India and Pakistan for years after eaclı attained 
iiKİrprııdrıırt! a deeade later. The Jııimituble Wimton Chıırchill dismissed 
Ilın liri ns ılır rot ton fıuit of lııılf a dremlr of ‘lıııııultuous eonfftlmlations” 
ilmi "lıııs broııghl ns nothing ilmi lıns lıreıı good for tlıif ronnlry or India,” 
timiking “ııo advaııer InvvımİN olTldoııey, no ııdvıııırr lovvımls llımllly, uml, 
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above ali, no advance tovrards agreement.” 11 Jinnah felt about the 1935 act 
precisely the way he had about the White Paper that sired it. “We ali know 
that the new Constitution has been forced upon us,” he said, on retuming 
to India late in 1935. “It is now the duty of the various leaders to put their 
heads together and chalk out a definite and common policy with regard to 
the Constitution.’ 12 Jinnah’s critique of tlıe all-India federation in New 
Delhi s assembly in 1935 had been the strongest attack against it expressed 
in India, for Gandhi, who had announced his “retirement” from Congress in 
September 1934, devoted himself to the abolition of untouchabiiity and 
village reforms as part of his sarvodaya (“uplift of ali”) socialism. 

I believe that it [the proposed federation] means nothing but ab- 
solute sacrifice of ali that British India has stood for and developed 
during the last 50 years, in the matter of progress in the representa- 
tive form of Government. No province was consulted as such. No 
consent of the princes has been obtained vvhether they are willing to 
federate as federating units on the terms which are laid down . . . 
by the British Government. My next objeetion is that it is not work- 
able. 13 

And before retaking his seat in that important debate, Jinnah explained 
why he proposed accepting the provincial autonomy seetion of the new 
constitution: 

First of ali, the franehise, enlargement of the eleetors and voters. 
That is the foundation-stone of any Constitution. . . . Next, ali mem- 
bers of the Provincial Legislatures will be elected: that is an ad¬ 
vance. Your cabinet in the provinces will be of the elected members 
responsible to the Legislature and the Legislature will be respon- 
sible to the eleetorates. That franıework of the Provincial Constitu¬ 
tion is undoubtedly an advance. 14 

Javvaharlal Nehru had been ıeleased from prison in September 1935 and 
pormitted to leave India to join his tubercular wife Kamala then living in 
Cermany. Nehru remained in Europe till Kamala’s death on February 28, 
1936, but visited England for brief interludes, where he avoided meeting 
vvitlı British officials. Hovvever, Lord Lothian (1882-1940), the liberal par- 
liunıentary undersecretary of State for India who had chaired the reforms 
I rimellise committee, ti'ied very hard to lure Nehru to his country house, 
vvIutc he and tlıe Kari of Halifax (formerly Lord Iı*win), Britain’s new for- 
«Igıı minlster, hoped, unsuccessfully, to convincc Nehru of the value of 
llıeiı- İndimi conStU'Utloıı, ’l’lıeıı Nelmı rolıırned İn India lo taka charge of 
(’ongress emce «gulu, sueotıetllng Pramul us presldenl in 1936. 

Ilın Mu,silin I.nugıın ırıcıl: in BnıııliMy Ilıtıl April, vvllh Jlııımlı us pnııııu 
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nent president tatroducing his old Lucknow Pact colleague, Sir Syed Wazir 
I tasan, the retired chief justice of Lucknosy's high court, to preside oveı- the 
League s 1936 session. Fazl-i Husain should have presided, but the illness 
rcsultmg in his death later that year forced him to withdlaw. Sir Fazl-i bit- 
lorly dıshked Jumah and wrote in his diary a month earlier, "I will not now 
go out of my way to be nice to him."' 5 Jinnah gave him no opportunity to 
test that resolve, horveveı-, twice postponing the last meeting they had 
seheduled for Saturday, March 7, 1936, then calling to say ‘he was too 
bıısjt Sir Fazl-i conduded, “it appears that he was avoiding seeing me.” 

The Bombay session of the League initiated the slow process of trans- 
lormıng that small fragmented party into a mass movement with district 
lınınch volmıteers throughout the country, who could nominale candidates 
«P r ead % League’s message in every Müslim town and village of South 
Asin. Aıı initial fund of half a million rupees was to be raised by the League 

. . t0 P a Y for ezpanded secretariat needs, but student volunteers were 

mmittıd from Aligarh and other universitles to carıy on the political spade 
• l "’“ ah ' s M». »oi«d by Sir Syed Haşan in his presidential address, 
»'"i İn ıssue a joint Congress-League invitation to ali “other progressive po- 
11(111 l )llrties in the country, to flnd such minimum measure of agreement as 

.. '™ ljIe us t0 act together . . . to draft a Constitution for India,” It 

*"j. m0re ‘■y for the oıigmal Lucknow Pact approach and the pre- 

re P ort A| PP a rdcs Conference concept. He had even göne so far as to 
I'’" 1 ' P 0)nts that wouId serv c, he hoped, to lure Jawaharla]’s Congress, 

“ ml P° ssi % everl Mahasabha to a Round Table-this time on 
lıulimı soil, 

I. A democratic responsible government, with adult franchise, to 
lııkc (lıo place of the present system 
•’ 1 tepeni of ali exceptionaIly repıessive laws and the granting of the 
i'ij'lıl ol rree speech, freedom of the press and organization 
Iııımcdiate economic relief to the peasantry; State provision for 
•’clnnıic-d aııd uneducated unemployed; and an eight-hour work- 
"‘tf ,,a . v ’ w 1 ’**' ^ x ed minimum wages for the workers 
■I. İnii'ocltıction of free, compulsory primary education 16 

" ,oved the res olution stating his League’s “emplıatio protest 
ııgııııısl lorcıng (ho Constitution as embodied in the Government of India 
ah Ol 1935, I.pon tin* people of India against their will, and in spite of their 
"'‘"'.'n ! i ! i ‘ , l )pr0VaI *" d disstmL ” 111 spe#ing to t his resolution, Jinnah ad- 
vim] Uh ,Ildeed ' >«" "İndiaııs" to tmıt (he ncw federal seherne the 

! vv "- v IIH lllr (;, ' nm,m l,lld rcucıtod lo Hu» Trenly of Vrrsallles. ile viovvcd 
coıiNtltUtİOHHİ ı.gltutloü" UN Ih,, oııly |ou,ıd npproaoh for pn-ssming (he 
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Brıtısh into changing their scheme, since, as he put it, “Armed revolution 
™ “ ™ p0SS ‘ blIit y- whiIe non-co-operation had been tried and found a 
aı nre. To effect such a constitutional transformation, however “reauired 
aii communıtıes to stand shoulder to shoulder.” 

Supreme strategist of pendulum negotiations that he was, Jinnah probed 
hrst at the weak points of One opponent, then rushed to the opposite side s 
esposed flank, always seeking as he shifted his ground to rally his former 
enemy to his stde, Small wonder both sides mistrusted himl Yet each un- 
derrated him, failing to see that he was, in fact, the most ingenius advocate 
then of India as a whole and later of its Müslim minority alone, ertracting 
tor each Client the greatest constitutional concession which the British and 
Congress, were wi]ling to grant at eveıy tum. Just when one side thought it 
had hım securely m its corner, Jinnah twirled with agUity totally out of 
reach For enample, in New Delhi’s assembly in March 1936, the Congress 
party had tabled an adjournment motion of censure against the government 
orhavmg arrested Subhas Chandra Bose. The British confidently faced that 
no-confidence challenge, assuming they had more than enough indepen- 
dent party votes to put it down. But as Jawaharla] jubilantly wrote in a 
etter to Subhas the censure motion “was passed by a majority of three 
o es Jmnah and some of his colleagues remaining bravely neutral.” 18 
A month later Lord Linlithgow replaced Lord Willingdon as viceroy 
Corning out to inaugurate the Constitution he had been most instrumentaİ 
“ h fi e ' P ” g to “mplete as chairman of the joint parliamentaıy committee. In 
flrst broadcast to India, Linlithgotv tried to assure his pluralistic audi- 
ence of his personel impartiality, stating: “Ged has indeed been good to me 
for he has gıven me âve children. ... I love them ali most dearly. But 
among my children I have no favourite."'» The viceroy’s son, who reported 
hat speech also wrote of Jinnah’s “reaction” to it as “ominous” addrng in 
vhat must lıave been Linlithgoıv’s perception of the League leader's policy, 

* he ‘° Id ™ followers ,hat * a new Vicero/s pledge of impartiality was 
mpoor reward for Müslim loyalty to the Government.” 

vemsl a f?rTbT Ilt a n J, rî ah J St °° d hefore * e MuS,İm Lea S ue ’ aImost ™ 

C-i br W q îî ( S o ’ abad addleSS and » MI threa years after the first 
; ,, T lalcıstan > Mgtog his followers to stand "shoulder to 

İbiş mal T' C!,ng,eS “ aI,d , ° tl,er p l' ndu ~majority parties ta the nation. 

' ,'V ' ! n0re ' .. af «oon». for him to win or maintain the 

Sir f 1 !İ'-' ,1 p a V° cWl y Ptovincial baron, like 

V, , Slr . .»il» llıdayatnllııh (1878-1948) of 

Müd. Mr Mohammrıd ««ah,11.1. (188® 1.1») of Assam, Abdal Q„yum 

Kh “ l! “" ) Nortlı MVs. Profiller, w |,.ı Ihouuhl . . |„ t,.,an. „f 

l ,rovl, “''“ l Flvllage» for Müslim. ı.nd.r ıh. ,l,|„|,| „f „ mU , wlng 
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°I rent ral power. Jinnahs Vision went beyand that, soaıing to encompass a 
I ııture af complete equality among nations, English and Indian-or Paki- 
.stuııi, if Congress remained as churhsh as some of its leaders persisted in 
Itriııg towaıdhis Muslini demands. 

I o strengthen the League, bolster its bargaining position, and help pre- 
P are il ' for contesting elections, Jinnah was authorized at its Bombay meet- 
iııg to appoint and preside över a new Central Parliamentary Board and 
ııiniiated provincial parliamentary boards. These boards, similar to those 
nırlirr established by Congress, were to become Jinnah’s organizational 
ıırıns in extending his power oyer the entire Müslim community. It was not 
lıcloro late May that he managed to win acceptance from fifty-four promi- 
" r "l ‘ VIuslim politicians to serve on his Central board, which met for the first 
liıiK! in Lahor e from June 8-11, 1936. Sir Fazl-i died on July 9, removing 
Jimmh’s foıemost rival from the venue of his boards birth. Jinnah was, 
ıııoroover, careful to court and win the support of Iqbal, with whom he met 
İni, a hoıv during the last week in May. 

Jinnah took “ali the trouble that was possible in doing my utmost to see 
İlini the Central Board is made as truly representative of the Musalmans of 
Imlia as possible,” he reported, after his board’s first meeting. 20 He con- 
m ılı od in Delhi with mcmbers of the council of the All-India Müslim League 
ııııd various representatives of different provinces, who were invited “for 
İlmi pıırpose and spent four days in the Punjab recruiting various leaders 
iline, İn a dd i ti on to Iqbal, that first list included three future premiers of 
l'ııkislii"; Liaıjuat Ali Khan of the United Provinces, H. S. Suhrawardy 
(189,1 1962) of Bengal, and İsmail I. Chundrigar (1897-1960) of Bombay. 

I lımıks lo Jinnah’s unique status and singular ability to attract and retain 
Mır lı»yal sııpporl of young men of such talent, intelligence, and integrity, 
Ilır "snıtlered crowd of Muslims” were soon “welded into a nation” 21 Jin- 
ıııılı s lirıılrııants included men of \vcalth and business experience as well as 
vvl,silom. Belorc 1936 the League had always been in financial trouble; most 
"" ini »its never bothered to pay their annual “subscriptions,” even though 
N •'I'" |, »ynhlo Parcels” were posted at eonsiderable expense. “In a majority 
"I m,ses, Scrnrtary Haşan recalled, “they were retumed unpaid!” The 
iiııılııırajn ol Malımudabad came to the League’s rescue when it was stili 
ıcli"i\r|\ sıııall by provlding 3,000 rupees anmıally to support its activities 
•ılicı 1911, but ollıer palrons had to be recruited to sbare the hürden of ran- 
l,,n l' 11 lu ** lim( ‘ mdioııal party. One of those flnanciers, who later remained 
ıımnug Jinımlı’s closest personal friends in the party, wns Mirza Abol Hassan 
Is pul ıııni (lı, 1902 ı, ılır salım ol the vvenlllıy (,'aleııllıı oommot'cial anel finan- 
Hal ampire, M, M, Ispııhmıl l.td, 

l«|mlıımi IİIM met Jlnmılı ılıııing lıls "lit’Nİıeı" terin al Cıınıhrlclgt» İri 1020. 
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■İt yas in the Michaelmas temi," Ispahani recalled, “that Mr. Jinnah ac 
cepted tire ınvıtation of the Indian Majlis . . . to address its members. He 
™ e ^ cam “ ,hİU Streak ol S”? Kght ta the middle of his 
f 11 ' ' l l™ 6 1 ° 0uld wdI a PP reciate why women of diverse aees 

yapüve to h,s charnı and personality.”» They met again in London sev- 
eralyeeles later at Ispahani’s unele’s honse on Putney Hill, Rutties youngest 
brotlıer, Jamshed Petıt, was Ispahani’s Cambridge elassmate and friend. 
Jmnah and his bnde were invited to a “grand dinner” there, where a “jazz 

and performed and most of the guests “ent capers'-ezcept for Jinnah and 

h e nth° U %' T^‘ , Wh ° Went ü<f *° Play M1İaıds while Kuttle aad her 
er dıd the Charleston, Despite such early intimacy, Jinnah and Ispa- 

ham rarely «w One another again HU 1936, when Ispahani was “astonished" 
o be invited by Jinnah to join the League’s new Central Parliamentary 
Board. After becoming a banrister of the Inner Temple, Ispahani had göne 
“ *T lps busıness - and > though eleeted to the Calcntta Corporation 
, 1 „ ’ °° k httle tıme from husiness for either provincial or national poli- 
ücs. He dıd not, however, hesitate to accept Jinnah’s cali and emerged as 
the League s majör backer in Bengal. 

Jinnah’s League was faced in 1936 with two parties competing for Ben- 
gah Muslım aUegıance; the nawab of Dacca's United Müslim party, and 
azlul Haqs Krvshak Proja Samiti (“Peasants and Tenants party”). The 
nawab seheduled a three-day convention of his party in Calcutta’s town hail 
but Ispahani and his friends engineered a “dispute” there in early August, 
7 S ettul S Fazlul Haq and his followers to attend the conference and to 
demand to be heard, which lead to the conference’s dissolution. "It was 
agreed between the United Müslim Party leaders and Fazlul Hao’s group to 
ınvıte you to settle same,” Ispahani wired Jinnah, adding: “WonderfuI op- 
portumty created please leave for Calcutta immediately advise date de- 
paıture. 23 

Jmnah reached Calcutta a week later and addressed a meeting of Bengali 
Mushrn leaders in the town hail. The United Müslim party agreed to merge 
W, İ th c C p he merger brought such vital leaders into Jinnah's ranks 

!“ " 1 ' S “hrawardy and Khwaja Nazimuddin, who would serve Pakistan 

>„l 1 as govemor-general and prime minister, respeetively. Initially Fazlul 
laq also agreed, and Jinnah named him to the Central Parliamentary Board 
, " 7 i, °P lembCT 1 hb had changed his mind. Ahvays more radical than 
| i onalı and " <l " aI1 . v “tabitious, Fazlul Haq proved his most mercurial ally, 
long renıaıning m lınmess wiıl, anyonc. The ostensiblc causcs of his 

', “'"f!' ° r . "7'! )l ; "™ bl » ‘«I» <!.•>..,.«1» timi «^r, «unta- 

' un (lımdloıd) cin,s,s ııholiııhi'd wlthoul oompuıiHUtlon, nnd that İrer und 
. . . l’ ll " lllr V ‘'ihıcıllolı bu İnim,.I ... . vvlib 
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ou t raising additional taxes. Jinnah favored both measures but insisted on 
appropriate legal payment for each. Fazlul Haq’s Krishak Proja Samiti ran 
its own slate of candidates for Bengal’s Müslim seats and managed to cap- 
tUJÇ© almost as many as Jinnah’s League did—fhirty-eight to his forty. It was 
not mitil justbefore the new provincial assembly met that Jinnah could nego- 
tiate an agreement with Haq, merging their parties and luring enough Mus¬ 
lini independents to join them in order to give the new Bengal ministry, 
which Fazlul Haq himself headed, a comfortable majority. And Jinnah made 
ono other important addition to the League. Next to Liaquat Ali Khan, who 
scı vt-d Jinnah most efFectively as honorary secretary of the League, the 
yoııng raja of Mahmudabad (1914-73), Amir Ahmad Khan, was Jinnah’s 
foremost supporter in the United Provinces. As the largest Müslim landlord 
of 1 Aieknovv, the raja enjoyed an estimated income of some 2 million rupees 
ıınnually. Jinnah appointed him treasurer of the League’s Central board. 

The platform adopted by Jinnah’s Central board on which Müslim 
I lOague candidates stood for election in January-February 1937 vvas much 
Ilın same as that of Congress, including these advanced nationalist demands: 

To rnake every effort to secure the repeal of ali repressive laws; To 
resist ali measures which are detrimental to the interest of India, 
which encroach upon the fundamental liberties of the people and 
loûd to economic exploitation of the country; To reduce heavy cost 
of adıııinistrative machinery, central and provincial, and allocate 
substantial funds for nation building departments; To nationalise 
İndi an Army and reduce the military expenditure; To encourage de- 
vclopınent of Industries, including cottage industries; To regulate 
üiurency, exchange and prices in the interest of economic develop- 
ınent of the country; To stand for the social, educational and eco- 
ııoınic ııplift of the rural population; To sponsor measures for the 
î'olicf of agricultural indebtedness; To make elementary education 
İrce and compulsoıy; To take steps to reduce the heavy burden of 
taxation. 24 

Karlı of these had long been integral to the Congress national demand, 
iiıııl nll wrre anathemas to moıe conseıvative Müslim parties, such as the 
Aıu irıı İl in işi party of the United Provinces landlords, foımed at Governor 
Sir Mıılcolııı Hailey’s instigation. The one clear diveıgence between the 
I .nıgıır's soriocconoıvıic position and that of Congress, hovvcver, whiclı rc- 
lleeled n büste difference in philosophy dividing Jinnah from Nehru and 
Sııblms Hosr. wus Ilır Lcague’s lirin oppositioıı "to aııy movcment that aims 
ııl espropi'iııllon ol nrivulo propcrty.” Evon as javvaharlal placed increasing 
lıılllı İn socinlİNl solıılions for lıulla’s problem# of povorly, Jinnah rctrcuıtod 
ııııur ilinti ever hellimi tin* buutluna of prlvtılr propcrty, I İla grovviııg pasaion 
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for real estate and his constant preoccupation with details concerning the 
daily management of his ever-proliferating poıtfolio of properties were, in 
fact, soon to rival his interest in politics. Private property, most of it forever 
rooted on Indian soil, became, ironically enough, almost as fascinating a 
diversion for Jinnah’s mind and energies during the last lonely decade of his 
life as Pakistan itself. 

By this time Rahmat Ali, the founder of the Pakistan National Move- 
ment, was ıesiding at 16 Montague Road in Cambridge, from which a mas- 
sive quantity of strange religiopolitical pamphlets and letters appealing 
mostly to British lords poured forth between 1935 and his death in 1951. 
For example, “May I venture to address this appeal to your Lordship on be- 
half of the people of PAKİSTAN at this critical hour,” he wrote on July 8, 
1935, urging “My Lords sympathy and support in our fateful struggle 
against the ruthless coercion of PAKİSTAN into the proposed Indian Fed- 
eration. The Government of India Bili, based on the Indian Federal Scheme, 
has created an acure crisis in the national life of PAKİSTAN and has raised 
a supreme issue—an issue of life or death—for its national future.” He 
continued: 

I earnestly hope that you kindly will lend your fullest support to the 
inexorable demand of PAKİSTAN—a demand based on justiee and 
equity—for the recognition of its sacred right to a separate national 
existence as distinet from HINDOOSTAN. . . . PAKİSTAN is not 
Hindoo soil nor are its people Hindoostani citizens. . . . The very 
basis and content of our national life is founded on fundaments es- 
sentially diffeıent from those on which Hindooism lives and prospers. 

. . . We, the Pakistanians, have, more than önce, emphatically re- 
pudiated the most shameful sun-ender of our national future made 
by the State-nominated Müslim delegates to the Round Table Con- 
ferences in agreeing to the Indian Federal Scheme. They were neither 
the delegates of PAKİSTAN, nor the representatives of the Paki- 
stanian people. . . . These distinguished exponents of the art of sur- 
render, in complete disregard of the wamings of history, sold our 
nationality and sacrificed our posterity. They will have to answer for 
this—the most contemptible betrayal of PAKİSTAN—before history. 25 

Jinnah continued assiduoıısly to ignore Rahmat Ali and his angry attacks, 
vvhich were to become eveıı more personal and virulent by the eve of Paki- 
stan’s birth. İle woııld not, howcver, be able much longer to ignore the po- 
litical deıııaıul of Rııhınat Ali’,s obvioıısly well-funded movement sponsored 
from ilıe he: ir t of Cnmbridgo. The platform adopted by the Lcague’s Central 
board iıı 1036 ineluclod, indeed, ıı nıınıbcr ol' important eorıecssions to Is- 
lıtınie fııiHİaıııentnlIsl groııps \vithili India, il nol «in yel lo the extremi,st «d- 
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vocıUos of a Pakistan National Movement. Three out of fourteen planks 
woro drafted exclusively to appeal to special concerns of the Müslim minor- 
ll v, whose 482 separate electorate seats alone were among those contested 
hy League candidates. The League’s first plank was: “To protect the reli- 
j'lnııs rights of the Mussalmans. In ali matters of purely religious chaıacter, 
ıluo weight shall be given to the opinions of Jamiat-uI-Ulema Hind [Tndian 
Alcına Party] and the Mujtahids.” Two later planks were: “to protect and 
proınote Urdu language and seript,” and “to devise measures for the amelio- 
ratlon of the general conditions of Muslims.” The Indian Ulema party, bom 
dm i ng the Khilafat Movement and then relatively dormant under the lead- 
«*r.slıip of Maulana Husain Ahmad Madani and Maulana Ahmad Said, had 
ıniTged with the Müslim Conference party in the United Provinces to con- 
li"il eleetions as the “Müslim Unity Board,” presided över by the raja of 
Sıilempur, with bıilliant Choudhry Khaliquzzaman as its secretary. In Feb- 
nmry of 1937, Khaliquzzaman and several members of his board met with 
J i imalı in Delhi and weıe pıornised a majority on the League’s United 
IVovlnces parliamentary board if they joined forces. It was one of Jinnah’s 
ıııosl Creative political coups—surrendering numeıical for nominal power. 

I lıe oııe thing he demanded was that Unity Board candidates ali run as 
Muslini leaguers, thus enhancing his party’s stature while broadening the 
1 1 1 11 "I its sııpport. ile knew that to build a national party capable of assert- 
I* ıİt eflfclive demands both to Gongress and the British raj he might have 
lo sı inmeler provincial. powers to any number of local magnates. He never 
İmlkod at such demands, readily negotiating from weakness today and to- 
iiioitovv so that on the day after his party would be in position to battle 
lı om a vantage point of strength. 

Üaquat Ali Khan was, however, furious at having lost control över 
( lıoosing Mııslim League candidates from his own province and tried his 
lıcsl lo regaiıı the po\ver of seleeting members for the UP’s Board, despite 
I lır Iıift that be was in a minority among the Lucknow seven on the League’s 
"'iılıııl board. Jiıınah gave his verdict against Liaquat, who was so annoyed 
idler tlıeir July ırıeeting in Bombay that he resigned from both parliamen- 
I‘iı v boards and sailed off to England for a fevv months. Jinnah thus almost 
İnsi Ilır sııpport of the man wlıo would become his right arm in transforming 
Ilı.' Lcngııo into a party second only to Congress, and Pakistan’s first prime 
mini,stor. Yet lıe vvoıild ralher risk so important a loss than go back on his 
vvord önce it vvas given. Oxford-educated Liaquat later hailed him as “the 
I )isni 0 İi ol İndiaıı politics,” admiring his “unpurclıasability” and recognizing 
Ilır \visdom of his political judgmeııt öven when lıe most dislikod its impnet 
on lıis porsonnl İmse of poweı\ Llnquat lookcd lo Jinnah the w ay ıı British 
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public school boy Iooked to a headmaster, with emotional ambivalence but 
ultimate admiration. 

Jinnah’s judgment paid off handsomely by the year’s end; his League and 
its allies captured 29 out of 35 Müslim seats for which its candidates com- 
peted, while Congress retumed not a single Müslim member on its own. 
Rafi Abmed Kidwai was eleeted only because of Khaliquzzaman’s help, It 
was an impressive show of strength, and had the League done nearly as 
well elsevvhere, Jinnah might have wrested some real concessions from Con- 
gress’s haughty leadership. In the Punjab, however, only 2 out of 7 League 
candidates were eleeted, in Assam 9 out of 34, in Bengal 39 out of 117. Most 
of the League’s minority in Bombay and Madras were returned, and 109 
Müslim League seats were captured for British India as a whole. By Jinnah’s 
own estimate his party returned from 60-79 percent of its total number of 
candidates. Congress alone won 716 out of the 1,585 seats in ali eleven 
provinces, hovvever, enjoying absolute majorities in most of the country; but 
it eleeted only 26 Müslim members, an Achilles heel it hoped to remedy 
through working much harder in future Müslim “mass contact.” 

Nehru, stalking the campaign trail in 1937, made the mistake of refusing 
to take the Müslim League and the communal problem seriously, insisting: 

There are only two forces in the country, the Congress and the gov- 
ernment. . . . To vote against the Congress candidate is to vote for 
the continuance of British domination. . . . It is the Congress alone 
which is capable of fighting the government. The opponents of the 
Congress are bound with each other by a community of interests. 
Their demands have nothing to do with the masses. 26 

I refuse to line up with the Congress,” Jinnah insisted, when he heard 
Nehru s simplistic analysis in Calcutta early in January. “There is a third 
party in this country and that is the Muslims.” 27 A fevv days later Jinnah 
pvıblicly warned Nehru and the Congress to “leave the Muslims alone”; 
Inıt sensing victory, Nehru refused to be intimidated and decided, instead of 
Imcking away from India’s Müslim electorate, to seek to convert the vast 
tnass of them to Congress’s platform. “Mr. Jinnah . . . objects to the Con- 
gress interfering with Müslim afFairs in Bengal and cails upon the Congress 
lo Jet Muslims alone. . . Who are the Muslims? Apparently only those 

who follow Mr. Jinnah and the Müslim League.” 28 “What does the Müslim 
lıcague stand for?” Nehru asked, with gratuitous insult and acerbity he 
vvoıild Iong livc lo regret. “Does it stand for the independence of India, for 
ııııli-inıporialism? I hclicvc ııot. İt represents a gıoup of Muslims, no doubt 
blglıly ostiınııhle porsoııs, for functioııing in the lıigher regions of the upper 
njiddle ela.SNes and lıaving no contııcls vvllh tlıc» Muslini masses and fevv 
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öven with the Müslim lower middle class. May I suggest to Mr. Jinnah that 
1 eome into greater touch with the Müslim masses than most of the mem- 
bers of the Müslim League.” 20 

It would not be the last of Nehru s political errors of judgment in his 
dealings with Jinnah, but it vvas one of the most fatal mistakes he ever made 
iıı a moment of hubris. More than Iqbal, it vvas Nehru wlıo charted a ne w 
mass strategy for the League, prodding and challengiııg Jinnah to leave the 
dıavving ıooms of politics to ıeach dovvn to the hundıed million Muslims 
who spent most of each day laboıing in rural fields. There vvas, of course, 
only one possible way for the League to stir that mass, to avvaken it, and to 
lıııc it to march behind Müslim leadeıship. The cry of İslam—in danger—of 
din (religion) alone could emerge as the unique stand of the Müslim 
League. “No common principle or policy binds them,” Nehru had taunted, 
referring to Jinnah’s independent “party” in the assembly. And for Jinnah 
llıi,s vvas as signifîcant a turning point, traumatically triggered by public hu- 
mlliation, as tlıc Congress non-cooperation resolution rebuke he had sus- 
lained at Nagpur in 1920. Only, then his vvas the secular rational leadership, 
sreking in vain to reduce a “Mahatma” to meıe “Mr.” Now Nehru had used 
■'Mı," before Jinnah’s name as a sarcastic form of rebuke, for that title vvas 
Ilıci budge of British-identity Jinnah appeared to epitomize, despite his 
eluiıns to Müslim leadership. It vvas a more scathing attack than Jayakar’s 
lnul be<in at the All-Parties Conference a decade earlier. Javvaharlal vvas 
more elocjuent than Jayakar, after ali, and had ıeason to feel more confident 
ol : lıis sııpreme povver över the masses, more hopeful about Congress’s fu- 
lııro, and more bitter about the pains and punishment of the past, for neither 
lıis l'allıcr nor his wife had lived to see his triumph, to hear the hoarse thun- 
deı of millions of voices cry “Javvaharlalji-ki-jai” (“Victory to Honored Ja- 
vvulıarlal'’). İle, ınoreover, vvas a man of many moods and the vietim of 
slıong passions, often swept frorn his mental moorings of sounder judgment 
İn a sıırging impulse of the moment. It vvas Nehıu’s greatest vveakness, a 
lalal IIhvv in a man who aspiıed to political leadership över ali of India and 
lıııleed believed that he vvas “fit torule . . . thevvorld.” 30 

J iıııı alı, hovvever, ne ver lost his temper except for calculated polib'cal ad- 
\aniagc. İle used anger as a barrister or an actor vvould, to svvay his jury 
Miıdieiıee, ııever ironi an uncontrollable flaıing of passion. For personal pas- 
sioıı İmci ali btıt died in him and vvas never to be rekindled. The hatred he 
İril lovvııi'd Nelırıı vvas eold, born of contempt rather than rage. “What can 
l say lo Ilır busybody Prcsident of the Congress?” Jinnah remarked of 
Nehru in un İrıtcrviovv several nıontlıs later. "He secnıs to carry the respon* 
sllılllly ol Ilır vvlıole vvorld on lıis shoıılders and ınııst poke his ııose iıılo 
overytlılng cıxoepl cnindin g lıis own l> uslııc, sn ,” 111 As Congress prcsident, 
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Nehru called a national convention in Delhi that March, follovving the elec- 
tions, to decide vvhether in fact Congress vvould allovv its successful candi- 
dates to take the provincial offices they had won vvhen the nevv constitution 
vvent into effect on Apıil 1, 1937. For Javvaharlal this vvas another sore point 
of pride, since he had often declaimed against that “charter of slavery” and 
insisted he vvould never have anything to do vvith helping implement any 
part of it. Gandhi, hovvever, urged giving the constitution a try, as most 
members of the Congress Working Committee vvanted to do, and Nehru 
bovved to their advice. He refused absolutely, hovvever, to invite any eleeted 
Müslim League or other non-Congress candidates to his conference, calling 
it “a dangerous thing to revert to an ali party attitude” and insisting that 
Congress should not cooperate vvith “semi-Imperialist groups.” 32 

Khaliquzzaman, vvho belonged to Congress for tvvo decades before 
merging his Unity Board vvith the League in 1936, hoped that a Congress- 
League coalition government, ineluding himself, might be appointed to ad- 
minister the United Provinces. Müslim Hafi Kidvvai, their leader of the Con¬ 
gress at this time, had been Motilal’s secretary and remained Javvaharlal’s 
confidant in Nehru s home province. Kidvvai and Khaliquzzaman vvere old 
friends, and it vvas hardly surprising, therefore, for them to discuss a coali¬ 
tion ministry vvith Kidvvai promising Khaliquzzaman “tvvo Müslim Leaguers 
to join the Congress Ministry” prior to his eleetion. 33 Nehru “turned dovvn” 
the League after his victory. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad vvas the only Müslim 
on the Congress Worldng Committee and managed to vvean the provincial 
Ulema party away from its commitment to the League in mid-May of 1936. 
Azad used the classic lures of a provincial cabinet office vvith ali its seduc- 
tive perquisites to achieve that dramatic defeetion. He, of course, vvon 
Nehru’s gratitude and trust and vvas to preside över the Congress through- 
out World War II, serving in Nehru’s first cabinet as minister of education. 
But he vvon Jinnah’s undying enmity. To Jinnah, Azad’s political treachery 
placed him beneath contempt. “This is vvar to the knife,” Jinnah remarked, 
after learning of the Jamiat-ül-Ulemas flip-flop. 34 

That July, Azad visited Lucknovv and tried to negotiate a settlement 
with Khaliquzzaman, offering to bring him into the United Provinces cabi¬ 
net if “The Müslim League group in the United Provinces Legislature shall 
eeasc to funetion as a separate group,” its members ali becoming “part of 
the Congress Party,” the Lcague’s provincial Parliamentaıy Board thus, in 
effect, agreeing to “dissolve.” 35 Khaliq rightly read those terms as a “death 
vvarrıınt” of tlıc provincial party över vvhich he presided and refused to 
ugree. Monrıvvhilc, Nolırıı called upon Congress committees thıoughout 
lııdia to intenslfy recruitmınıt anımı g“Ihe Müslim masses.” 

|Inıııılı lıııd never llkotl ille yoııııgcr Nelını İnil al llıis point losl ııll hop© 
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of trying to reach any agreement with him, appealing instead to Gandhi 
who had withdrawn from active politics to his Wardha ashram retreat. 
Timi May, Jinnah sent a message to Gandhi through B. G. Kher, the leader 
ol the Congress in Bombay’s legislature and chief minister-designate there, 
vvlıo had asked Jinnah “to give him two members of his Müslim League to 
join the Ministry.” 30 The League had done brilliantly in Bombay, capturing 
tvvonty out of twenty-nine Müslim seats, and Kher had the good sense to 
luıovv that vvith Jinnah’s cooperation his administration would be a powerfııl 
aııd t'IIicient one; without it, a hopeless, thankless task. As to Jinnah’s re- 
<|iıest that Gandhi personally enter negotiations to seek some şort of Hrndu- 
Mıislim agreement nationwide, the Mahatma replied: “I wish I could do 
soınething but I am utterly helpless. My faith in unity is as bright as ever; 
only 1 see no daylight out of the impenetrable darkness and, in such dis- 
I m\s, I cry out to God for light.” 37 

I he forthcoming session of the League was to be held in Lucknow, and 
Jhıııah knew that his presidential address must either galvanize his party to 
murch lovvard a new destiny, or would serve as its death knell. He must 
hnve snısed, moreover, that for him personally as well as for the League, 
İlme was running out. “He vvas always coughing,” Ispahani recalled, “smok- 
ing ııııd coughing. We thought it just ‘smoker’s cough’ or bronchitis. None 
ol us realized how bad it was—until it was too late.” 38 He spent that sum- 
ııın in Simla and Sıinagar, Kashmir; the legal demands on his time in- 
ı TCıiscıI wilh his growing fame as Müslim India’s premier advocate. Fatima 
jolneıl him on his İrip to Kashmir, acccmpanying him virtually everyvvhere 
Inıııı Ilım on lill the end of his life, as sister-confidante, nursemaid, sound- 
lug honrd, and defender-against-the-outside-world. ile pleaded before the 
Jaııımu and Kashmir high court in four cases—two criminal matters, two 
«’lvll that summer. The most famous w as the disputed marriage case of 
llanifa Boğum v. the State, where Jinnah won his client’s appeal by force- 
lnllv ıısserling his personal knowledge—“My Loıd, I am the Authority!”—as 
‘in ııeournto interpretor of Islamic law. 39 His pıestige in the community was 
•.imli that no one dared deny his claim, and, as usual, he won every case he 
nppeııled. 

Wlıcrover Jinnah went that summer and early fail he invitcd Müslim 
h'iulcrs lir met to eome to Lueknow to attend the forthcoming League ses¬ 
sion Ilı siıİrs Shafî’s soıı-in-law, Mian Bashir Ahmad, otheı- powerful non- 
I ırııgıır londcrs, hıeludİng the new promiers of the Punjab and Bengal, 
l ’n ioni.si Slr S i kim der Hayat Klıan (1892-1942) and Fazlul IIaq, also caırıe to 
l.ıırkmnv ut Jiıınûh’s Itelu'.sl; ııııd before leııving that fntefııl session of the 
Lungur they woııld agrrr to jolıı forers İn vvlıııl vvııs ahout to beromr ıı re- 
vltııll/rıl uııllnl Muslini ınııvrıııeııt, ıılıırınptl by < .'oııgıoss's vletorlrs and 
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Nehru’s attempts to cut the mass base of their constituencies out from under 
their very feet if they failed to respond vvith alacrity and unity to that clear 
and present Hindu-atheist challenge. 

Jinnah came by rail from Bombay, and as his train steamed into Cawn- 
pore (Kanpur) Central Station "a vast crowd of Muslims mobhed his com- 
partment,” Jamil-ud-Din Ahmad recalled. 

So exuberant vvas their enthusiasm and so fiery their determination to 
resist Hindu aggression that Mr. Jinnah, othervvise calm and imper- 
turbable, vvas visibly moved. . . . His face wore a look of grim de¬ 
termination coupled vvith satisfaction that his people were aroused 
at last. He spoke a few soothing words to pacify their inflamed pas- 
sions. Many Muslims, overeome by emotion, vvept tears of joy to see 
their leader who, they felt sure, vvould deliver them from bondage. 40 

He arrived that evening, October 13, 1937, in Lucknovv, where twenty-one 
years before he had forged the pact that brought Congress and the League 
together for the first time, heralding a bright era of Hindu-Muslim unity 
that lasted little longer than World War I. This time storm clouds of conflict 
darkened the horizon replacing that dawn, even as the pallor of age gave a 
sepulchral look to Jinnah’s drawn and tired face. Khaliquzzaman and 
Mahmudabad had gathered a small army of League volunteers to await him 
at the station, and they led their president and his sister on a torehlight car- 
riage procession through the vvinding streets of the fonner capital of 
Navvab-Viziers of Oudh, where many a Mughal empeıor had journeyed on 
bejevvelled elephants. “There was a scuffle at one place betvveen the volun¬ 
teers and some hot-headed Congressmen,” Khaliquzzaman reported, 41 noting 
one of the opening salvos of what vvas soon to become the Congress-League 
civil vvar, India’s political prelüde to partition. 

The Punjab’s Sir Sikander met vvith Jinnah and the League councıl next 
morning, listing his demands for merging his povverful Unionist party forces 
vvith the League. He essentially insisted upon the retention of his party’s 
totally autonomous control över the Punjab, vvhere the League had eleeted 
only two out of eighty-six Müslim members to the legislature, Jinnah had 
no, option but to accept mighty landlord Sikandcr’s terms, gladly “stooping” 
to embracc and conquer that Punjabi baron. The pact concluded that Oc¬ 
tober 14 betvveen British India’s two most povverful Muslims vvas approved 
“vvith thunclerous eheers” by the cotıncil of the Müslim League. And well 
shoııld they lmvo elıeered, lor vvitlıout the Punjab, the League had no real 
heartlund of povver, no çoru around vvlıich to build its potential claim to 
ımtlonhood, The Punjab wns ıııorc İhım just ıı Imro Müslim ınujority prov- 
lııct) Ilın Pımjııb numııt Pakistan, mnclo PnkİNtıuı pusslblc*. Bengili vvııs too 
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romote from the rest of Müslim India, as was Hyderabad. Sin d, the North- 
West Frontier, Baluchistan, and Kashmir, were islands of Müslim domi- 
nance, yet none was large enough, none strong enough to stand alone. The 
Punjab was the mortar that integrated, unified, and bridged every one of 
llıose other noıthwest provincial units. The Punjab was Pakistan s first and 
ınost important capital letter; and by luring Sir Sikander into his party’s 
Icııl. Jinnah raised the green flag with its giant "P” över the League’s Kaisar 
llııgh ( Royal Garden”) outside Mahmudabad House, signaling the birth of 
an inchoate nation that was to remain in the womb of British India for pıe- 
ci.srly one decade. Fazlul Haq closed ranks as well that fateful day in 1937, 
ndding a rcmote Eastern wing to the nation of South Asian Muslims novv in 
Ilır ınaking. By sundown Jinnah knew that this second Lucknow pact he 
l»i ( l negotiated vvould tear asunder the subcontinent just as his first pact had 
ıılınost Ied to independent but united rule for ali of India. Soon Javvaharlal 
a ikİ llıe Mahatma vvould know it as well. Soon the whole world would see 
\vlml one seemingly frail Müslim, a minority-among-that-minority, vvhite- 
Imirccl and weary, could accomplish önce he had set his mind to it. He had 
beni taunted, ignored, humiliated, and dismissed as insignificant long 
cııoııgh, Now he had the premiers of the Punjab and Bengal to stand be- 
Ivvecn, İliç next day he vvould speak for them ali. His was going to be the 
one ıııighty, magnified, final voice of Müslim South Asia. 

I o symbolize the dramatic change marked by this Lucknovv session, not 
nnlv in llıe League’s platform and political position, but in Jinnah’s personal 
eonmıilment and final goal, he changed his attire, shedding the Saville Row 
• mi m vvlıich he had arrived for a black Punjabi sherwani long coat, donned 
l>\ llıe (,)uaid-i-Azam (“Great Leader”) for the first time in public on the 
ıııoınlng of October 15, 1937, He had spent the night at Mahmudabad 
ll> »ııse, and af ter breakfasting with the raja was about to leave for the 
pııcked meeting outside vvhen his eye was attracted to a black Persian lamb 
nıp vvorn by Nawab Mohammad İsmail Khan (1886-1958), one of the 
i’ieiiirsl provincial League leaders. He asked his friend if he might try on 
Ilı.ıl eonıpact cap, vvlıich vvould soon be knovvn throughout the world as a 
|iııııan eap. YVhcn he saw hovv lıandsome it looked över the white of his 
slılebııruN in a nıirror, he knevv that it was just the headgear needed to give 
lıiv Muslini coştumc its crovvning touch. At the 1916 Lucknovv session över 
vvlıich lı<> hıul presided, Jinnah had vvonı a ıed fez, but since Atatürk baıı- 
islu'd (İn- ley, İroni modern Turkey it was out of sLyİt*. The |innalı cap re- 
Nenılıled llıe fey bul vvas softer, yet e«|im11y l.slnmic in its syınbolic signifi- 
eııııee. İl soon beaımo us ftrnious ııs llıe Haller "Gandlıi cup" of lıand-spun 
ootton, vvhlclı İlil' Midi,ılımı and Jııvvfthftrlnl vvore. That cup caıııo to sym- 
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bolize Congress membeıship, just as the Jinnah cap helped immediately to 
distinguish and identify Müslim League leaders. 

‘‘This Session of the All-India Müslim League is one of the most critical 
that has ever taken place during its existence,” Jinnah began, addressing the 
estimated 5,000 Muslims from every province of India, crovvded into the 
huge tent ereeted in Mahmudabad’s garden. 

The present leadership of the Congress, especially during the last 10 
years, has been responsible for alienating the Musalmans of India 
more and more, by pursuing a policy which is exclusively Hindu; 
and since they have formed Governments in the six provinces vvhere 
they are in a majority, they have by their vvords, deeds and pro- 
gramme shown, more and more, that the Musalmans cannot expect 
any justice or fair play at their hands. Wherever they were in a ma¬ 
jority and vvherever it suited them, they refused to co-operate with 
the Müslim League parties and demanded unconditional surrender 
and the signing of their pledges. 

To the Musalmans of India in every province, in every district, in 
every tehsil, in every town, I say: your foremost duty is to formulate 
a constructive and ameliorative programme of work for the people’s 
vvelfare, and to devise ways and means for the social, economic and 
political uplift of the Musalmans. . . . Organize yourselves, estab- 
lish your solidarity and complete unity. Equip yourselves as trained 
and disciplined soldiers. Create the feeling of an esprit de corps, and 
of comradeship amongst yourselves. Work loyally, honestly and for 
the cause of your people and your country. No individual or people 
can achieve anything vvithout industry, suffering and sacrifice. There 
are forces vvhich may bully you, tyrannize över you and intimidate 
you, and you may even have to s üfler. But it is by going through this 
crucible of the fire of persecution vvhich may be levelled against you, 
the tyranny that may be exercised, the threats and intimidations that 
may unnerve you—it is by resistiııg, by overeoming, by facing these 
disadvantages, hardslıips and suffering, and maintaining your true 
convictions and loyalty, that a nation vvill emerge, vvorthy of its past 
glory and histoıy, and vvill live to make its future histoıy greater and 
more glorious not only in India, but in the annals of the vvorld. 
Eiglıty millions of Musalmans in India have nothing to fear. They 
have their destiny in their hands, and as a vvell-knit, solid, organized, 
united forcc can face aııy elanger, aııd vvithstand any opposition to its 
ıınilotl fi'oııt and vvishes. Thero is a magie povver in your ovvn lıands. 
Tttko your vilııl doci.slons—they ınay bo gravo and momentous and 
fıır-rcııclıiııg lıı tholr consrcpıontT.s. Tlıink ıı hmıdred time» befON 
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you take any decision, but önce a decision is taken, stand by it as 
one man. 42 

As their great leader sat down every Müslim in that pandal rose to 
cİKUT, sensing a new League had been bom, that by some “magie power” 
Jiııııah had taken his most “grave and momcntous” decision and knew its 
consecjuences would be “far-reaching,” that there would be no tuming back. 
Not for lıiın. Not for his party. The Jinnah who had come to Lucknow stili 
in limbo was tora between two worlds no longer. He left the old capital of 
Mughal povver firmly rooted in his Müslim party’s soil as its new Quaid-i- 
A/am. 





12 

Totvard Lahore 
( 1938 - 40 ) 


Building a mass party beeame the Quaid-i-Azam’s primary occupation dur- 
ing 1938 and 1939. From its winter session at Lucknow in 1937 to the spring 
League meeting at Lahore in 1940, the Müslim League’s membership multi- 
plied from a few thousand to well över half a million. Membership dues 
were dropped after Lucknow to half the purely nominal four-anna fee 
charged by Congress, inviting any Müslim of India with two annas to his 
name to join the All-India Müslim League. The League’s constitution was 
revised in many other ways as well and modemized into a vehicle of mass 
national capability under its inspiring new great leader. 

At Lucknow, the League resolved to work toward “establislıment in 
India of full independence in the form of a federation of free democratic 
States in which the rights and interests of the Musalmans and other minor- 
ities are adequately and effectively safeguarded.” 1 Congress was denounced 
for imposing its own party anthem, “Bande Mataram” (“Hail to Thee, 
Mother”), as the offlcial new anthem of government, wherever Congress 
ministries took provincial power, “in callous disregard of the feelings of 
Muslims.” The League considered that “song not merely positively anti- 
Islamic and idolatrous in its inspiration and ideas, but definitely subversive 
of the growth of genuine nationalism in India.” 2 The League further re¬ 
solved to do everything possible to make Urdu, ıather than Hindi, “the uni- 
versal language of India.” Finally, a comprehensive program of socioeco- 
ııomic and educatioııal reforms vvas pıoposed, committing the League “to 
lix workiııg hours lor factory workcrs and other labourers; to fix minimum 
wages; to iuıprovc! IIh! lıoıı.şing hygienic coııdition of the labourers and mako 
provlsloıı for sinin clcarance; to nsdtıoe rurnl and urban dobts and abolish 
tiHuıyı to grimi ıı ınomlorltım wll'h regıml to ıdl dobts, vvhothoi' clecrocd or 
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otherwise,” and ultimately “to devise measures for the attainment of full 
independence and invite the co-operation of ali political bodies vvorking to 
that end.” 3 

The week of demanding meetings at Lucknovv took its toll on Jinnah’s 
health. He ran a fever on his \vay home to Bombay, and a hacking cough 
continued to plague him. It was more than a month before he felt strong 
enough to respond to letters from any provincial lieutenants, including 
Malik Barkat Ali, the League’s only elected member of the Punjab legisla- 
ture, “I have not been well enough to tackle the various details that are 
referred to,” Jinnah replied in late November 1937, referring to Barkat Ali’s 
many complaints against Sir Sikander and his Unionist cohort. 

Sir Sikander and the true nature of the Unionist-League “pact” would 
remain Jinnah’s thorniest problem, for as Barkat, Iqbal, and others with po¬ 
litical awareness in Lahore plainly savv, the Unionists remained precisely as 
they had been before Lucknow, Punjab’s ruling party. Sir Sikander assured 
his Hindu and Sikh colleagues that Jinnah was now in his pocket, not the 
other way round. Had Jinnah, in fact, “capitulated” to the Unionist chief 
as the price of enhancing his League’s status? Was the cost of Sikander’s 
cooperation really higher than the League stood to gain from his nominal 
affiliation? Jinnah, at least, believed it was not; yet the Punjab conundrum 
would not disappeaı - , even after Sir Sikander’s death in December 1942. 

Jinnah decided to shift the venue of his council’s April meeting from 
Lahore to Calcutta, where he had been in late December 1937, to inaugurate 
the AU-India Müslim Students’ Federation. Born out of a merger of the 
Lııcknow Mushm Students’ Conference with the Aligarh Unıversity Union 
and All-Bengal Müslim Students’ League, that federation was organized by 
Mohammad Noman (1914-72) of Aligarh. Noman had göne to Bombay to 
invite Jinnah to pres ide över his federation’s first annual session. “To my 
great surprise,” Noman recalled, “it did not take more than a minute to get 
his consent. I immediately requested him to allow me to release the news 
to the Press. He got up and said ‘Do it just now.’ . . . From Calcutta on- 
wards the Müslim students marehed under his guidance.” 4 Jinnah and 
Katima stayed at Ispahani’s house in Calcutta, and some 300 Müslim stu¬ 
dents from the North-West Frontier pıovince to Assam assembled to hear 
Jinnah speak at 8:30 p.m. on December 29. He talked softly without dra- 
ıııatic gestııre or crnotioıı, explaining that at Lucknow> “I have only rung 
the alarm beli. 'I'lıc beli is stili ringing. But I do not see the fire brigade. 1 
vvııııt yoıı lo produoo Ilır fire brigade, And God vvilling, we shall extinguish 
the fire." 1 * The nıosl meınorııble of his staleıneııts lo that ııewly oıgaııizod 
Muslini fire bilginle wııs llıııl "We do not wnnt to be rcdııcod lo the position 
ul Ihe Nogmos of Amoj'U’U." J iıııııtlı novv hııd Ilır yoııthlııl mıiNdr and endir 
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of energetic volunteers his League required. The older All-India Students’ 
Federation, which identified closely with Congress, branded the new Müs¬ 
lim federation “reactionary and communal.” The raja of Mahmudabad vvas 
elected president of the All-India Müslim Students’ Federation, and Noman 
served as general secretary. The federation’s constitution listed among its 
objeetives: to arouse political consciousness among the Müslim students and 
to prepare them to take their proper share in the struggle for the fıeedom 
of the country; to vvork for the advancement of the economic and social con- 
ditions of the Musalmans; and to popularise Islamic culture and studies 
and to strengthen the Islamic religion and faith by combating anti-Islamic 
forces. 

Soon after returning to Bombay in January 1938, Jinnah entrained again 
for Aligarh, where he received “a right royal reception” from admiring stu¬ 
dents, who insisted on hauling his carriage themselves from the station to 
Aligarh campus three miles away. The Quaid-i-Azam delivered a more 
eloquent than usual speech to his vociferously eheering audience in that 
intelleetual cradle of the Müslim League. “You, Mr. President, have said, 
the Müslim is born free,” Jinnah began. “When was he free? In this country 
at any rate we have been slaves for 150 years.” 6 This was the first time 
Jinnah used the word “slave” in a public address, and he went on further 
dramatizing the plight of Muslims. Since 1936, ho\vever, Jinnah assured his 
wildly eheering audience, the Müslim League had revitalized itself, and 
“has fıeed the Musalmans from the clutches of the British Government. But 
novv there is another power which claims to be the successor of the British 
Government. Cali it by whatever name you like, but it is Hindu and Hindu 
Government.” He elosed with the glowing promise that they were “gathering 
the precious stones, rubies, sapphires and diamonds, the scattered energies 
and talents of the Müslim community; and when you have got an artistle 
jevveller to set them it vvill be a jevvel which you will be proud of.” 7 

In March 1938 Javvaharlal was succeeded as Congress president by Ben- 
gal’s Subhas Chandra Bose, only forty-one years of age and heroically fresh 
from British detention. On the eve of passing his mantle of leadership to 
Bose, Nehru wrote Jinnah: “We are eager to do everything in our povver to 
put an end to every misapprehension and to endeavour to solve ever}' prob¬ 
lem that comes in the way of our developing our public life along right lines 
ıınd promotlng the uııity and progress of the Indian people.” 8 Nehru asked 
Jiııımlı lo “let me know what exactly are the points in dispute which require 
consideration,” lo vvlıieh Jinnah replied, “But do you think that this matter 
can İm' discu.s.Nod, nıuch. less snlved, by and liırough correspondence?” 0 
Jınvnharlal ngrrnl ilmi il vvns "nKvııys helpfııl to dlscuss rnnttora and prob- 
Icms İnce lo faec\" bul: "Cormspomlcııed luilp» in tlıis proeess and «omotlincs 
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is öven preferable as it is more precise than talk. I trust therefore that you 
w ili help in clarifying the position by telling us where we differ and how 
you would like this difference to end.” 10 Jinnah, however, was most reluctant 
U) be lured into written debate of differences, insisting it was “highly unde- 
sirable and most inappropriate,” trenchantly arguing: “You prefer talking 
ut each other whereas I prefer talking to each other. Surely you know and 
yon oııght to know what are the fundamental points in dispute.” 11 

Hy rejecting Jawaharlal’s repeated appeaî for an updated brief on the 
Müslim aı-gument, Jinnah was not merely saving vital energy when de- 
ıımnds on his time had escalated from his own lieutenants. He was also hold¬ 
ing out till Gandbi was ready to invite him to talk, kno\ving that ultimately 
Ilır Mahatma would be called on to approve any formula accepted by his 
< .'ongress disciples, whether it was Jawaharlal, Subhas, Azad, Patel, or 
l’ı asud. Ali of them made regular pilgrimages to the Wardha ashram, but it 
w *ıs Gandbi he wanted to deal with. By late February 1938 Gandhi himself 
«lid write: that he had accepted Abul Kalam Azad as his guide and that 
eonversation should be opened in tbe first instance as between you and the 
Maniana Sahib. But in every case, ıegard me as at your disposal.” 12 But 
|iıııııtlı replied that I fînd that there is no change in your attitude and 
ıııeıılıılity when you say you would be guided by Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad,”' 1 ' 

Jinnah insisted not only upon full recognition of his League as the “one 
ııııllıoritative political body in British India ıepresenting ali Muslims, but 
lir dcıııunded prior acceptance by Gandhi of his equivalent role as spokes- 
"’an for ali Ilindus. From Congresss perspective, neither position was ten- 
ıl'lı as Jinnah vvell knew. But what better way of avoiding debate? Recon- 
(lliııtion with Congress was, after ali, the last thing hc wanted at this 
|ıııu İme. Nothing wouId do more to undermine his cause of uniting the 
Muslini community against the clear and present danger of a “Hindu raj.” 
Any lort» of Congıess-League rapprochement in 1938, whether provincial 
or ccntrul, parti al or even potential, would have taken the wind out of the 
İnil sal Is of his League’s ınass recruitment effoıt and dramatic gro\vth. His 
rııliır slratcgy was, indeed, based on rallying to his ranks every good Müslim 
\vlin Irared lor Hır ftıture of his faith in a land ıuled by hostile Hindus. To 
İm ve ııgıccd to swing his fragile craft round just as it was starting to pick 
"I* nrıdrr full wind woııld have been suicidal to Müslim League pros- 
prıiS‘ Jinnah nıiglıt eıısily lıave negptiated the concession of a few seats in 
Ilır dombay and other provincial cabinets, but lir would certainly have lost 
I'ııl< İsi mı in Ilır process. 

Nor «hoıılcl Ilır degeıumıtive flfHiotion of Jlnnah’s lung» br ıındercsti- 
mntod İn expltılıılllg lıls mluı-lıımr to mıbıırk on ıı Irrslı round of ııogolla- 
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tions. He became more testy as tbe coughing and discomfort inereased. He 
required more privacy, although his toleıance for crowds had never been 
high, unless he was on stage, oıating. “I shall be arriving on the 16th [April] 
moming with Miss Jinnah by the mail," Jinnah alerted Ispahani in the 
spring of 1938, adding: 

As to my reception, please see that some pıoper order is kept and 
that I get homc vvithin a reasonable time, because these long pro- 
cessions, taking hours and hours, have a tremendous strain on one’s 
nerves and physical endurance. Therefore you must try and see that 
I get home by 12 o’clock and have some rest at any rate in the after- 
noon. You must have read in the papers how during my tours to 
Aligarh and Meerut, and other places, 1 suffered, which was not be¬ 
cause there was anything wrong with me but the irregulaıities and 
over-strain told upon my health. 14 

Nothing could have been more damaging to his plans for the League than to 
permit rumors of his fragile health to surface in public. Personal well-being 
was indispensable to political power. The least suspicion that Jinnah had 
spots on his lungs that would never disappear would have shattered his 
charisma. His only hope was to withdraw long enough behind private pala- 
tial barricades, to alternate interludes of visibility and frenzied activity with 
longer periods of convalescence, alone with Fatima as his nursemaid. 

To help assure him more privacy, Jinnah remodeled his “palacious resi- 
dence” on Mount Pleasant Road atop Malabar Plili in Bombay, which was 
on more than 15,000 square yards of wooded land. This residence was more 
modern and sumptuous than the smaller bungalovv on Little Gibbs Road, 
where he and Ruttie had lived. Ple \vas also in the process of redecorating a 
sumptuous new mansion he bought at No. 10 Aurangzeb Road in New 
Delhi’s posh diplomatic suburb. That vast establishment, presently serving 
as the Netheılands Embassy, was fumished by War in g & Gillow in much 
the same style as his Hampstead home had been, A new car was, moreover, 
required to go with the New Delhi residence, and Jinnah seleeted an ivory- 
coloı ed Packaıd Eight, with green leather upholstery, a rear curtain, cigar 
lighter, and cııstom radio among its many extras. Ever-reliable Ispahani 
lıandled ali the ordering and papervvork through Khaitan Motor Co. Ltd. in 
Calcutta, and the total cost of such an elegant imported vehicle then came 
lo only 7,100 rupees. Jinnah at this point was veıy well off financially. His 
scvcıı rented Hat» in Mayfair assured him a handsome monthly income of 
mor»' Ilımı 2,000 rupees. His Standard legal fer by then was 1,500 rupees a 
duy, llıe lıiglıest in İndin; and iıı ııddltlon lıe earııed no less than 40,000 
nıjıms in dlvldends İroni sinek,s alone iıı relleelirıg llıe valııo of his 
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t'Viır-pTOing poıtfolio of shares in Indian industrial as well as commeıcial 
tuılorprises. Jianahjmt One of the elife group of Indian tanpayers whose 
meoıno reqnired a “süper tas” as well as supplementary tax payments, and 
ık(‘ many very wealthy people was at times several years late in remittine 
lıls tnxes. 6 

Al this (ime Jinnah was able to report that Müslim League “parties” were 
İımetioning actively within seven of British India’s eieven provincial legisla- 
,lncl thc ' memberslıip of tbose Parties is increasing every day.” 1 » 

|h . . P ers °nally organized the League's bloc within the Central legislature, 

and several League candidates had been elected by elections held since the 
general elections of early 1937. “The Congress is a Hindu body mainly,” 
(■ileli nut Jinnah from Calcutta’s floodlit amphitheater in mid-April of 1938. 

1,avc made i( clear mene than önce that, besides the question of 
ıcllglon, eulturc, language and personal laws, there is another question, 
"il"ıı"v of life and death for them, and that their future destiny and fate are 
ılepeııdent upon their securing deflnitely their politioal rights, their due 
siline m Ilın rıational life, the Government, and the administration of the 

..’1«y will flght for it tül the last diteh, and ali the dreams and no- 

1 ln "“ 111 Mhlt » Ra İ “ust be abandoned. They wül not be submerged or dom- 
hıııleıl. and they will not surrender so long as there is life in them." Jinnahs 
sİ rııtngy wns to teach Congress to “respect and fear” the Müslim League, 
|""I lo teach lıis own followers to depend primarily on themselves, and to 
"lohlltz.ı' toto “one solid people.” 17 Muslims, of course, had good reasons to 
lıi'l ıtggriııved, and Jinnah and the League decided to collect ali eomplaints 
ngıdııst Congress ministries, to publlsh and publicize them as broadly as pos- 
, || | | ' ' ' n “' ^sıague eouncil appointed a special committee, under Raja Syed 
Molınırınıl Mehdi of Pirpur, to seek out such eomplaints in every Congress- 

. I ,rovlm '''; gathering oral as well as written testimony from aggrieved 

Muslims, Raja Saheb submitted his report to Jinnah a month before the 
I s'ııgııes minimi December session. 

I lıııııllıl wrotc and wired Jinnah by this time, amdously seeking to ar- 
n personal meeting and hoping to have Azad at his side, but Jinnah 
r " l " M "l 1,1 mUBt "' ith or my oflıer non-League Müslim. The Mahatma 

1 ..greod to cirme to Jinnah’s house in Bombay alone on April 28, afteı- 

I 1 """ 1 ' I,,|| “ I 1 |U hrcak kis journey from Calcutta at Wardha, Gandhi 
I'" 1 "’ 1 ''' kont! before noon. The Mahatma and Quaid-i-Azam re- 

""". 1 ''losrted alone for tlırce and a half hours in late April 1038, chııing 

ıvlıı. lı İlme (lıııııllıl wıı» too depresed lo urgue vigoroıısly and merely -|ott«l 

," w .. talk »; Irttelı İlil Imnsmitted ı„ Juıvuhırlal and Sııl,hu» 

İnse, İlle »l*ty-„lmı.yo„r-olcl Mahatma eme, ged from ılıose tallı» alo,, 
Muinimi I1I1Iovunmorr ılti|irnmml, writlııg lo Jııvvalınriil: 
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I am carrying on, but it is galling to me to think that I have lost the 
self-confidence that I possessed only a month ago. ... I have men- 
tioned this to help you to examine the proposals on their merits. . . . 

You will not hesitate summarily to reject it if it does not commend 
itself to you. In this matter you will have to give the lead. 18 
Nehru did, in £act, tura över that task to Congress President Bose, who 
came to Bombay and met with Jinnah in early May. But those talks resolved 
nothing, only making the growing distance between Congress and the 
League more publicly apparent. Jinnah moved fonvard with his plans for 
converting the League organizationally into a mirror-image of the Congress. 
He appointed his own Working Committee ''High Command, which met 
in Bombay on June 4, 1938. 19 It was a strong committee and ineluded Si- 
kander, Fazlul Haq, Khaliquzzaman, and Liaquat Ali. They helped Jinnah 
magnify the League’s status, giving it a “shado\v cabinet like that of Con¬ 
gress or tlıe British Labour paıty. 

Nehru sailed from Bombay just two days before the League’s High 
Command met and reached England before the end of June, where he 
spent a weekend with Clement Attlee, StafEord Cripps, Aneurin Bevin, 
Harold Laski, and other members of Labour’s shadow cabinet, to discuss 
“the means by which the next Labour government would transfer power” 
to India. 20 V. K. Krishna Menon (b. 1896), Nehru’s London hoşt, elose 
friend, and publisher, had been one of Laskis disciples at the London 
School of Economics, and he joined Javvaharlal and his daughter Indira for 
that fateful weekend at Cripps’s country house, Filkins, where so much of 
India’s subsequent political future was charted, With the Spanish Civil War 
in full blaze and Chamberlain’s government so impotent in the face of 
ınounting Nazi atrocities, Labour was coııfident that its tura at the helm of 
VVestminster could not be delayed much longer, Both at Filkins and in sub- 
sequent interviews Nehru was very outspoken in his criticism of Chamber¬ 
lain’s government. “British foreign policy is entirely reactionary and is aiding 
fascist aggression,” he insisted. “As such, it is bringing w ar nearer, vvhatever 
its professions may be. I feel India must reiterate firmly what it has already 
declared, that it will oppose an imperialist war.” 21 

Tlıese outspoken attacks against every policy of Chamberlains gov- 
cmment helped make British administrators much more sympathetic and 
roeeptive to Jinnah than they had been since the first Round Table confer- 
<<nc(‘ | iımıılı returned to Simla that August for the Central Assembly’s ses¬ 
sen, ıı mİ lu’iing vieeroy Lord Brabourrıe, who had been sent to India first 
as goveınor ol Bombay and tlıon ol' Bengal, invited Jinnah and soon after 
Silutııder to meet wlth lılın. Timi cmcİHİ. socret smnmit wlth leaders of 
Muslini India Ntuıled tini late of the stili mılmplemeııled “fedeıalioıı” of 
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ııutonomous British provinces and princely States that was to have been the 
keystono of the Government of India Act of 1935. Secretary of State Lord 
Zetland (1935-40), reported Brabourne’s aecount to him of that important 
lntorview on Tuesday evening, August 16, 1938: “Jinnah-ended up with 
startling suggestion that Ve should keep tlıe centre as it was now; that 
vve should make friends with the Muslims by protecting them in the Con- 
gırs.s Provinces and that if we did that, the Muslims would protect us at 
Ilır Gentre! - 2 Sir Sikandcr seconded Jinnah’s position, arguing that “we 
ııu' mad to go ahead with the Federation scheme which is obviously play- 
ing straight into the hands of Congress and that the Muslims, given a fair 
doııl by us, would stand by us through thick and thin.” 23 That reassurance 
was crucial to Britain on the eve of its most difficult war, for the British 
İndimi Aımy stili depended heavily on Müslim troops, and the Punjab re- 
ınained her most fertile source of fresh recruits. 

Jinnah lıelped carry enough votes to allow the governnıent to enact its 
Irglsation. More importantly, however, his calm voice in support of martial 
loyıılly on the eve of war may well have tipped the balance tovvard British 
sıırvivııl in Iııdia över the next decade; for Subhas Bose soon sided openly 
wi(lı the Axis powers, and with Nehru speaking as he did in London and 
(•aııdlıi vvithdrawing his support entirely önce the war got underway, there 
vvı,fl 110 Gongress leader in Britain’s corner. Jinnah inquired rhetorically of 
lıis legislative colleagues, “Do you want me to instigate every member of 
,,u * ,ırıl, y from the sepoy upwards to an ofiicer . . . that they should com- 
mll ncts of insubordination? I arn unable to do so. . . . If I instigate the 
amıy to-day, it \vill be only disastrous to me and not to the oppoııcnt whom 
I 'vıı 111 to hit.” 24 He did not name his opponent. He did not have to. Con- 
1,11(1 waited too long to come to terms with him. Jinnah was back in 
llglıtiııg form-in Creat Britain’s corner-only this time also as Quaid-i-Azam 
ol lıis futu re Mııslim nation. 

NA lıal irinde him decide to abandon hope of reconcihation vvith the Con- 
gıoss? No siııglu incident perhaps, but the cumulative weight of countless 
I 11 il' i |l!i, dts» slights, and disagreements added to the pressures of time and 
11 1'*' *' (,| igress insults, stupidity, negligence, venality, genuine and imagined 
mili Muslini leeling, fatigue, frustration, fears, doubts, hopes, shattered 
ılı ran ıs, passions tıırncd to ashes, pride—ali contributed to the chango in 
jiıııııılı. lir woııld not go softly, or silently, into that dark night. “The strug 
l'lr 1,1111 W( * Il, ’ ü earrying on is not mcrely for loaves and fishes, ministerships 
ııııd jobs, nor lire wr opposcd to the rconoınie, social and educntional uplift 
ol mır ooııutrymen us it is lulscly ulleged/' Jinnah told tlıe Simi provincial 
I.oııgnr İn ılır rllv of lıis hlrllı on Octoher 8. 19.38.Tlıt-ıe Jinnah revcnled 
nıoır ol his ıııollvııllon lor abmnloıılng lıopl* ol Hindu Muslini ımlty, „l lensi 
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with the present Congress leadership in power, than he had at any other 
time during that year of speeches. For what could be more offensive, after 
ali, to a man of his sensibilities and refinements, than to find himself faced 
with a rabble of ill-clad, untrained “Hindu ofiicials” in province after prov- 
ince—including Bombay and Sind? What better reason for him to return to 
the side of his British friends and colleagues? 

“it is no use relying upon any one else,” Jinnah told his Müslim League 
followers in Karachi, the future capital of Pakistan. “We must stand on our 
own inheıent strength and build up our own power and forge sanctions 
behind our decisions. . . . If the Musalmans are going to be defeated in 
their national goal and aspirations it will only be by the betrayal of the 
Musalmans among us as it has happened in the past.” 26 This was Jinnah’s 
first public reference to his recently resolved “national goal” for party and 
people. Nor was it a vagrant, unconsidered remark. He was not quite ıeady 
to reveal his long-range strategy, for there was stili much organizational 
work and institution building to be done. But his battle plans were drawn, 
and surely he protested too much when he added with unconscious irony: 
“I wish to make it clear that I am not fighting the Hindu community as 
such nor have I any quarrel vvith the Hindus generally for I have many 
personal friends amongst them.” 27 Less than six months earlier Iqbal had 
succumbed to the fatal Iung disease that also claimed Jinnah’s life a decade 
later. Sir Sikander alone remained his potential rival to lead the nascent 
Müslim nation. Jinnah devoted himself unstintingly to the labor of building 
the League by uniting ali Muslims, convinced that he alone could properly 
guide his “children” out of bondage to Hindudom and the ‘outcaste status 
to which his Brahman rivals traditionally relegated ali Muslims. 

On the morning of October 9, 1938, Karachi’s District Board formally 
vvelcomed the Müslim League and its leaders. Sir Sikander hoisted the 
League’s green flag, vvith its silver crescent moon and star, after which 
Jinnah was presented vvith an Urdu address on a silver tray, Karachi’s key 
to its city. “it is a matter of pride for the Town of Karachi that Mr. Jinnah, 
a person of such great eminence and a well-known statesman, should have 
been born and bred vvıthin her embrace,” began that address. He vvas also 
called the “great Guide and Commander of the Müslim Community.” 28 That 
afternoon, Jinnah met with Sikander, Fazlul Haq, and Khan Balıadur Allah 
Bııx (Bakhsh), United party premier of Sind, who though a Müslim had 
earlier rcfused to join forees vvith the League. Bux’s coalition government 
rolied mostly upon Congress support. Jinnah was determincd to add Sind 
lo tlıe League’s stili pul try provirıeial list, whlch copsisted as yet only of 
Bengili ııııd tlıe nıtlıer ımmmdouK l’ıınjıd), both in lııet coalitions, After lıis 
nrrlvul İn Kımtolıl on Oetober 7. Jlaıııılı Iıııd mel vvith no fower than twenty 
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Mııslim members of the multifactional Assembly, convincing them ali to 
|oiıı the League and finally persuading—or so he believed—Allah Bux to join 
lıls jıarty as well. 

I( was agrced that one solid party of the Müslim members of the Sind 
l.ogislative Assembly should be formed as Müslim League Party,” Jinnah 
n'poi’ted in his irate statement to the Associated Press just a few days later. 29 
Allah Bux and ali his Mııslim ministers promised to resign, Jinnah explained, 
Ilım a pıovincial League party election was to have been held to choose 
Ihc new leader by “unanimous vote,” or “in default he should be nominated 
by Mi-. Jinnah and the party would abide by his choice.” Eaıly the next 
nıonıing, however, Jinnah learned that Sind’s leader of the Congress party 
hml wiıed Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel (1875-1950), president of the All- 
Imliaıı Congress Parliamentary Board, to aleıt him to the League’s inten- 
lloııs, and “VVhen we met at 11 o’clock on the 12th of October 1938 much 
I" *h«' astonislıment of every one Khan Bahadur Allah Bux backed out of 
Ilır agreement.” Shocked by such “gross breach of faith in resiling,” Jinnah 
■.İlli İril il vvorth figlıting for “unity at any cost” and sent his closest Sind 
clcpııty, Haji Sir Abdullah Haroon (1872-1942), to appeal that night to 
Allah Bux at home but concluded next morning that the latter “was in the 
lıaııds ol tlıe Congress Party.” It was a most bitter pili for Jinnah to swa!low. 
lir had labored long and lıard for an independent province of Sind, since 
'mil bofore the first Pound Table conference, being convinced that as a 
Mıı.sliın-mnjority province it would surely elect a Müslim League govem- 
ınrni. Now the Sardar, Congress's strong man, the shreıvd organizational 
hımıl boneath Nelıru’s idealistic velvet glove, had snatched this plum from 
Jinnah s Jips just as lıc was about to savor its sweetness. 

Ur would ne ver forget, or forgive, Sardar Patel for having “cheated” 
lılın ol Sind, “robbing” his home province out from under him at the very 
"irrllııg ol the League. “You had almost achieved a triumph but the dogs 
"I ılır Congress have snatched from you the cup of victory,” wrote Malik 
Ilın kul us sooıı a,s he lıeard the bad ııews. “I have not the least doubt that 
llw Mııssıtlınans of Siııdh will teach a lesson this traitor Allah Bakhsh.” 30 
MaldiNİı (Bııx) was mıırdercd in May of 1943 and his assassin never caught. 

Tin' rnjıı ol' Piıpıır submitted his Rcport in November 1938. It was pub- 
li' lırd in I >rllıi by Lia<]iuıt Ali Klıan for the League, a green pamphlet witlı 
Ilır Muslini Leuguos flag on its eovor, Its “general survey” opcning was 
«bvlcmsly «pprovod, il not drafted, by Jinnah personally. “The commımal 
problem İn İndin has loııg defîecl sottlement,” it began. 

Iıı OU i 1 hııınbh’ oBİnlon, liovvevor, Ilır problem Is ıı reııl oncı ııııd Ilır 

soonnr İl İn ooJvetl llıtı betler \vill II İn- lor Ilın eoımlry , . . ılır com- 
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munal problem can only be solved when India is free: India can only 
be free when the communal problem is solved. Such a circle can lead 
us nowhere and will only make the country a prey to any foreign 
exploiter. 

The communal problem remains unsettled not because of the com- 
munalism of the minorities, but because of the communalism of the 
majorities. 31 

The report went on to list specifîc instances of Hindu-Muslim conflict in 
most of the Congress-ruled provinces after late 1937. Official Congress poli- 
cies were blamed for destruction and harm to Müslim property and lives, 
though not much detailed evidence could be recorded in that slim pamphlet. 

On December 10, 1938, Maulana Mazharuddin Ahmad, editör of the 
Müslim Delhi daily Al-Aman, proposed in his nevvspaper that Jinnah be 
called Quaid-i-Azam by ali Muslims, in recognition of his status as a great 
leader. At the annual meeting of the League later that month, Jinnah’s new 
title would be enthusiastically shouted for the first time by the multitudes 
who waited to greet him at Patna’s City Railway Station. The seven-mile 
journey from the Patna station to the beautiful green silk-decked pandal in 
which the League held its three-day session was lined with cheering Mus- 
hms, waving flags and shouting “Quaid-i-Azam Zinbabad!” (“Victory to our 
Great Leader!”). Syed Abdul Aziz, the popular leader of Bihar’s United 
party, chaired the reception committee that spared neither money nor time 
in organizing that most festive gathering of tens of thousands in the heart 
of one of Hindu India’s ancient bastions of culture and power, where in the 
sixth century b.c, Buddha had taught his noble tnıths of the all-pervasive 
nature of sorrow and universal transience, and several centuries later the 
Mauryan Emperor Ashoka (“Sorrovvless”) echoed the message of pain, ad- 
vocatinglove ( ahimsa) andlaw ( dharma) as its best antidotes. 

“The Congress has now, you must be aware, killed every hope of Hindu- 
Muslim settlement in the right royal fashion of Fascism,” said Quaid-i-Azam, 
speaking extempore on the night of December 26, 1938, to his enthusiastic 
audience. 

The Congress High Command makes the preposterous claim that 
they aıe entillcd to speak on behalf of the whole of India, that they 
alone ure capablc of delivering the goods. Others are asked to accept 
the gill as fıom a mighty sovereign. The Congress High Command 
dcdurcs lluıt thoy will rodress the grievancös of the Muslims, and 
they c\pect the Muslims to nccept the declaration. I want to make it 
plaln lo ııll coııoorncd that w o Muslims vvıınt no glfts. Tlıe Muslims 
wıml no eoncossloıiN. Wc, Muslims of Indlıı. Iıııve ırıııde ııp our ıniııd 
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lo secure our full rights, but we shall have them as rights. ... The 
<Jongress is nothing but a Hindu body, That is the truth and the Con- 
gress Ieaders know it. The presence of a few Muslims, the few misled 
and misguided ones, and the few who are there with ulterior motives, 
does not, cannot, make it a national body. I challenge anybody to 
doııy that the Congress is not mainly a Hindu body. I ask, does the 
C-ongress represent the Müslim? 

Who is the genius behind it? Ur. Gandhi. I have no hesitation in say- 
iııg that it is Mr. Gandhi vvho is destroying the ideal with which the 
C -ongress vvas started. He is the one man responsible for turning the 
('ongress into an instrument for the revival of Hinduism. His ideal is 
to revive the Hindu religion and establish Hindu Raj in this Country, 
and he is utilizing the Congress to further this object. . . . To-day 
llıe Hindu mentality, the Hindu outlook, is being carefully nurtured, 
imci Muslims are being forced to accept these new conditions and to 
sUDtnit to the orders of the Congress Ieaders. 32 

II had been exactly eighteen years since "Mahatma" Gandhi's triumph at 
Nagpur. and there stood “Quaid-i-Azam” Jinnah on eveır more sacred Hindu 
silil, durlng not only to cali him "Mr.” again but openly blaming him for 
ıİTOlroying Congress. What nraeter triumph, what more satisfying retribu- 
liıi" eould he have staged? It was not Congress he addressed, of course, yet 
hl» own All-India Müslim League attracted as Iarge, and as loudly cheering, 
a iTowd lo Patna as the Mahatuıa had comınanded in Nagpur, This was 
Jlnnnh'o most vituperative public attack against Gandhi, and as he con- 
tlıuınl tlıat night he broadened it to incinde Nehru, Bose, Prasad, and Patel, 
cvımıing his iollowers not to believe Congress assuranees that it \vould never 
Iicc-.ıpt llıeir federation proposed by the constitation of 1935. 

İ lle secoııd day of the Patna session was devoted primarily to discussing 

. . . authorizing the VVorking Committee of the League to resort 

lıı "ıllreet netten," if and when it decided to do so, to "redress” the griev- 
|""VS İlini İn “protect” the “elementary rights of the Musalmans” of Bihar, 
ıh-' I hıitucl J'rovinccs, and the Central Provinces, three Hindu-majoıity pı-ov- 
l|,|lm «'hah most “atıooities" against Muslims had been reported. That 
""ııııinıously cniTictl resolution was \vhat Jinnah cıılled a “revolutionary . . . 

«li'pıulmc- İr. ılır puşt," for until this juneture the League “had been 

"'"ıltlıul only lo llıe polley of constitutional progress.'™ Though lıo was ııu- 
llmtaml İn cııll for dlrect netten, Quaid-i-Azarn “pleaded for putiencc, and 
ıı.'.l' il Muslims lo olgsnizc llıe Lungur so that ali Ilın 80 millilin Muslims 

'"W" ..'"itler ils İM.. M,ırlı ol' the Lrague's tlıiıd duy |„ p„ı,„, 

«SIS (levotlld İn (IrlıulJııg Ilır l’aİMtlıuı rııolul'hm, İl svıınıctl tlır llrltllh gov- 
. . . "l‘>rtİJWİth . . llo| slop ılır İnlim ol Jrıvs İnin l'ıılrallıır.' ılrclnr- 
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ing “that the problem of Palestine is the problem of Muslims of the whole 
world; and if the British Government fails to do justice to the Arabs . . . 
Indian Muslims . . . will be prepared to make any sacrifice . . . to save 
the Arabs from British exploitation and Jewish usurpation.” In discussing 
this resolution, Abdul Sattar Khairi “said that both the British and the 
Ilindus were Jews to Muslims, that is, their enemies. In India, Mr. Gandhi 
was the leader of the Hindu Jevvs.” 34 Another League delegate, Abdul 
Khaliq, insisted tbat “The real Jews of the West were the British, and those 
of the East vvere the Hindus, and both weıe the sons of Shylock.” Jinnah 
intervened at that point, persuading Khaliq to “vvithdravv” his “sons of Shy¬ 
lock” remark and insisting that “such statements were not in keeping with 
the dignity and prestige of the League.” 35 

At Patna the Müslim League resolved to create a Müslim vvomen s sub- 
committee headed by Fatima Jinnah, which would inelude thirty leading 
vvomen from every province as well as from Delhi. Several women on that 
committee, like Begüm Shah Nawaz, ali their lives had been emancipated 
from the crippling inhibitions of traditional Islamic purdah and were among 
the most brilliant, attractive Ieaders of modem India. A graduate of Queen 
Mary’s College in Lahore and chosen as a delegate to London s three Round 
Table conferences, Begüm Shah Navvaz was the first and only woman to 
serve on the Müslim League’s council from 1931 to 1937, when she dıevv 
Jinnah’s attention to this seıious gap in League membership and appeal. He 
then nominated a Müslim women’s central committee, at the other end of 
whose speetrum were women like Begüm Navvab Siddique Ali Khan of 
Nagpur who recalled: 

I met the Quaid-i-Azam in 1938 at Patna. ... I used to wear burqa 
in those days. At the suggestion of my husband I put off the burqa 
for the first time in my life before meeting the Quaid-i-Azam. ... I 
knew that he was an extremely well-dressed person who was greatly 
time-conscious. ... I had an unknovvn fear of him. When I entered 
the dıawing room, my eyes vvere fixed on the floor and my feet were 
hembling. As I looked up, I saw the Quaid-i-Azam standing before 
rne . . . [he] stretehed his hand for a hand-shake, I slightly bowed 
down and shook hands. My husband vvas very happy to see this, as 
he knevv that I vvas the daughter of a renovved Qazi and had strong 
religious convietions; bence he vvas skeptical if I would shake 
hands. 30 

Many conversııtivo dehîgates at Patna protested loudly against the resolu- 
tion lo organize Muslini woınc*n, l'caring it would put an end to “purdah, 
vvhiclı, they ««id, vvas sacred lo İslam,''" 7 Jinnnlı. howevoı. intervened in 
sııpport ol: the mnv «ubeoııımlltec. (liplomuilcally mgulög, slridcoııslnıe 
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l,0 "if ! ; arrister that he was > that “the resolution only stated that women 
. K> , he 8 iven an opportunity to organize themselves under the League 
in order to support it.” ° 

J" st * 11,0 Lea « ue w as becommg more unifled, Congress was confronted 
«illi İl stmggle for power between mihtant young president, Subhas 
< İli.İldin Bosu, and its conservative old guard Ied by Gandhi, Bose would 
ll1 '" Jinımh, be lıailed as Netaji ("Great Leader”) by his gımving arcny of 
lollımm, espcdally young Bengali students who shared none of Gandbi’s 
ııvmlotl to vioknt tactics or marüal action. When Gandhi decided it would 

l,ra * for Co ”g ress to replace Bose in 1939 with Maulana Azad, Pattabhi 
Sllanıınayya, or Jaıvaharlal, Netaji opted to flght for the honor of a second 
İnin İli presidcnt. It was Congress's first intemal election battle, and Bose 

.. us *etlng 1,580 votes to Sitaramayya's 1,377. He, however, found it 

Impossiblo 10 enjoy the power be had won; he received no ooopenrtion from 

.. ° f Working Committee, and his health broke down to- 

b" 1 " T w,tİ1 tlle sudden collapse of support from his party's machine. So 
İllise resigned and started his own radieal Forward Bloc party. Soon after 
İlle »vur lıogan he was imprisoned by the British, escaped to Germany, and 
llıı m ı İn J.ıp.uı, «'here 1le Ied his Indian National Army in mandal opposi- 

. 1,1 ™J- Dr - Bajendra Prasad, Gandhi's loyal Bihar disciple, replaced 

llosc a,s Congress president. 

'Ih,, Agıı Khan visited Gandhi in January 1939, appealing to him to con- 
I ıııro 'Congress to settle with Jinnah if it is at ail possible.”” 8 Gandhi was 
«ıllıııg to try to reopeıı negotiations with the League and urged Nehru to 
■seelı Inlorınation from Jinnah about the so-called atrocities in Congress 
|ııııviıu ı .s, Jinnah encouraged Fazlu] Haq to compile and publish chargcs 
Hİ "Muslin, Snlleri,ıgs under Congress Rulo,” which came to light before 

'I'. . 1,1 1039 “d Hsted in grim detail more than 100 reports from Bihar, 

İlle Holle,1 Provinees, and the Central Provinces of Muslims who were vio- 

. . . 111<l - 01 looted between Julv 1937 and August 1939. In ali 

.«f» local officials were charged with aiding Hindu» and ignoring 

1 . 1 ’b‘ints or erir* of Muslims under attack. The noted eauses of Hindu- 

M"slnn riııls were the sime as they had always been-conflicts över laııcl, 

Nİııııglıter, lam» of worship antipathetical to one or the other ıeligion’s 
bellet', only Ihla İline poliçe wo« controlled by Congress Hindus rather 
ılı," 1 Urlltsh Chrlstlans. During the Müslim festival of Id on Febraary 1, 
10811, hır maniple, in Bihafa Kararan, Harara, Kaitlıa, Nayagaon, Hasnauli’ 

*.. . Maddili fol» ooourred, eaeh of whlch was suppoaodly ini-' 

. . h y '' IMI »""«id 1 llndu nıtıb" attauking Muslims "ıısscmbled fo, kİ prayor 

İn Ilın mO»,|ne," wlıore ıhoy wont lo perlonu that duy» rltual emv Metille,ı. 

Al *.. l’ ,m ı '" ll "' Hindu milli allcıgeılly jrııvımlad Muslims İnim cnnying 
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out their sacrifice by force, at others they burned or robbed Müslim homes 
and erops while their owners were at prayer, elsewhere they attacked after 
the sacrifice ended, reportedly shouting “Gandhi Ki Jai” before killing or 
injuring the sacrificers. In many villages, Müslim butehers were forced out 
of business, and “Muslims were coerced into giving up beef-eating.” Some- 
times raucous marriage parties \vere the spur, at others it was noisy prayers 
or the abduetion of women. There were reasons enough for conflict in most 
Indian villages at any time of year. Fazlul Haq’s report charged officialdom, 
however, with consistently taking only one side in such perennial struggles. 
“A Poliçe Officer took the thumb impression of a Müslim on an ‘agreement’ 
waiving the right to perform cow-sacrifice,” in Gauspur, for example. “This 
Müslim and another were subsequently falsely prosecuted,” 39 

Some Grievances of the Muslims, 1938-1939, a third report similar to 
the Pirpur and Fazlul Hap compilations, was published late in 1939 by the 
Publicity Committee of the Bihar Provincial Müslim League under the 
chairmanship of Mr, S. M. Shareef of Patna. Confining itself to reports of 
atrocities against Muslims committed in Bihar, this Shareef report was far 
more detailed and extensive than both previous ones on which it was based. 
Some ninety “typical examples of oppression” were detailed in this report, 
which was studied and recovnmended to Congress leaders by senior Müslim 
advocate Khuıshad Hasnan of Patna’s high court, as affording “opportunity 
to make enquiries about the correctness or othervvise of the incidents men- 
tioned.” 40 

As reports of minority persecution coupled with British official indiffer- 
ence mounted, Jinnah grew more frustrated and angry at his so-called 
British allies, fearing perhaps that Lord Brabourne’s unexpected death of 
cancer early in 1939 left him without any effective support in New Delhi. 
Lord Linlithgow, who stili had more than a year left to his viceregal term, 
seemed from Jinnah’s perspeetive partial to Gandhi and was strongly com¬ 
mitted to implementing the federation capstone of the Act of 1935 he per- 
sonally had done so much to formulate. This could be adopted only by a 
united India, hence Viceıoy Linlithgovv stressed in every majör address his 
“deep conviction that upon unity depends the position and prestige of India 
before the nations, and her capacity to take her due place in the vvorld.” 41 

Sir Sikander’s Unionist party of Punjabi Hindus, Muslims, and Sikhs ali 
pulling together, however, was LinIithgow’s provincial model of the federal 
unity İıc onvisioned at the çenter, rather than anything Jinnah or his League 
ropresentod. Given the Punjab’s primacy in any British war, moreover, 
I,İni itli gow w ıı s cııreful (o koep Sir Sikander as happy as possible, courting 
and llııltering lılın witlı hospiluUty whenever lıe could, and receiving in re- 
turn repnıled usNiıııuıee thııt the l’ııııjub would ahvays 1‘tMTUiln lirilııin’s 
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svvord. More than a hundred million rupees were expended annually by 
ılır Bıilish raj on martial pay, pensions, and Stores in the Punjab alone. 
Jiımıdı ııow felt threatened by Linlithgow as well as by Sikander. Fearing 
ilmi each might abandon him for perfectly practicâl political reasons, Jinnah 
dOOİded with regard to a proposed finance bili in March 1939 to reveıse 
hiınsclf önce again, if only to remind these two how important his continued 
support remained to them both. 

Siı\ [ cannot possibly approve of the Budget as it has been presented 
lo us, because we have no lot or share in it. Now, Sir, the position of 
tho All-India Müslim League Party in this House is a very peculiar 
ono. Fortunately or unfortunately, we hold the balance in the House. 

I f wo are suppoıting the Government, then I think the Finance Mem- 
Ikt can safely pilot this Bili to his satisfaction and he can carry this 
ISiJl withoııt a comma of it being altered. . . . Sir, in the past we 
lıuve been following the principle that if the Government brought in a 
measure which was really for the good of the people, then we would 
sııppoı t it. . . . But, Sir, I see now that that policy must be altered. 

. . . Why do vou expect us, I ask the Government, to draw the chest- 
mıts out of the fire on your behalf? Why do you expect us to continue 
lo ho subservient on the specious pleas which you put forward before 
uj? 4a 

II was jinııah’s most forthright explanation of the policy of mutual “sup- 
l""i «nd the British central government adopted in 1938. He was, how- 

< vı r, opoıı in warning Congress not to misread his message to government, 
u lıirlı cııdod with a curt, “You may go on your own vvay.” “On the other 
IimikI, i ıs regards tlıe Congress Party,” Jinnah continued, “the Congress Party 
1 ’• 11,11 (,l| ly hostile to the Müslim League but they are inimical. Therefore, I 
-n lo timin that cooperation betvveen you and us is not possible. . . . But 
İH mi' (dİ you—and I teli both of you—that you alone or this organisation 
“l" 1 "'* )(l1 * 1 combined will never succeed in destroying our souls. You will 
m \cı l.r ahle to destroy that culture which we have inherited, the Islamic 
"ilim'', and Hint spirit will live, is going to live and has lived. You may 

< )N’c■ r|)i>\vi t us; you may oppress us; and you can do your worst. But we have 
* <""<' lo Hu- eonelusion and we have ııow made a grim resolve that we shall 
r,o dowıı, il \vo have to go down, fighting.”'' 8 

Al Ilıis (langoroııs lime Jinnah seems to have sensed lıis owıı perilous 
ıııorlıılity us iveli, lor on May 30, 1939, he stgned his last will and tostament, 
appolnling lalima. I .iıujuul Ali Klıan, and lıis Bombay solicitor, Malıoıııcd 
Allı ClııtlvVûUa, jolııl <'Xt*cUtpı\s ııııtl trustees of his esime. "AH slıares stoeks 
and Mvmilies and nineni nocountN rınw slnnding in tho name of my sisler 
Kutinıu Jlıınuh uıe hor abıoîtıle propurty. I lıave glvoıı ıhem ali to her by 
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way of gifts during my life time and I confirm the same, and she can dispose 
them of [ste] in any manner she pleases as her absolute property.” 44 He also 
lef t her his houses and their contents, his car s, and a lif etime income of 
2,000 rupees a month to be paid from his other properties. To his three 
other sisters, Rahemat Cassimbhoy Jamal, Mariam Abdinbhoy Peerbhoy, and 
Shareen Jinnah he left a living of 100 rupees a month, as he did to his 
brother Ahmed. For his daughter (not named in the will), Jinnah set apart 
200,000 rupees to be invested in order to provide her with a living, “vvhich 
will at 6% bring in incomc of Rs 1000/—,” proving that financially at least 
he was most unorthodox in never adopting Islam’s strict pıohibition against 
charging or accepting any interest. After his daughter’s death, the 200,000- 
rupee corpus \vas “to be divided equally between her children males or fe- 
males,” though if she had no children that sum would revert to Jinnah’s 
residuary estate to be equally divided among Alighar [sic] University, 
Peshawar’s Islamic College, and the Sindh Madressa of Karachi. Jinnah also 
left 50,000 rupees to the University of Bombay, and 25,000 each to Bombay’s 
Anjuman-i-Islam School and the Arabic College of Delhi. 45 

On September 3, 1939, Lord Linlithgow broadcast the news of Geı- 
many’s invasion of Poland. Linlithgoıv met with Gandhi for almost two 
hours the folloıving day, after vvhich the viceroy saw Jinnah. Sikander, 
jealous at not having been invited to the viceregal mansion as well, sent a 
message asking Linlithgoıv “that nothiııg should be done to inflate Jinnah 
or make him more diffîcult to deal with. Sikandar [ste] also repeated ıvhat 
he had already said in public, that the Punjab and Bengal were wholly be- 
hind the Government in the prosecution of the \var whatever Jinnah and 
his fıiends might say.” 46 Jinnah “regretted” Sikander’s attempt to “rush in 
front of his colleagues in the Müslim League to pledge co-operation” and 
cautioned Linlithgow that Sir Sikander alone “could not deliver the goods.” 
Jinnah appealed to the viceroy for “something positive” to take back to his 
party to help him rally Müslim support for the war. Asked if he ıvanted 
Congress ministries thrown out, Jinnah replied, “Yes! Tum them out at 
önce. Nothing else will bring them to their senses. . . . They ıvill never 
stand by you.” 47 During this conversation on September 4, 1939, moreover, 
jinnah ıevealed to the viceroy that he now believed the only ultimate po- 
litical solution for India “lay in partition.” 

Gnndlıi iııitially assured the viceroy of his “full and unconditionar per- 
soııal sııppoıt in tlıe war, speakiııg “with an English heart,” 48 but then ex- 
plniııed tlıat he could not coınmit Congress. Nor would the Mahatma’s posi- 
tioıı bo endorsed olther by Nolıru or tlıe VVorkiııg Committee. Linlithgoıv 
remel Kiııg Coorge's message lo both lıousos ol Delhl’s legislatuıe on Sep- 
toıııljoi' I I 1931), cıxplnlnlııg tlıııt “tlıe oompuİNİoıı ol (İm preseni intorrıational 
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situııtion” required suspension of ali prepaıations for federation, while re- 
laining that idea “as our objective.” India’s princes had, in fact, proved 
relııctant to commit themselves to federation of any kind, with less than 
lwo-fıfths having expressed willingness to participate in the 1935 scheme 
that was to have given them one-third of the seats in the Legislature’s lower 
house and two-fîfths of ali seats in the upper house. Congress worked hard 
at seeking to politicize States, to democratize their representation, which 
mado Jinnah’s League ali the more intransigent toward the federation “um- 
lırclla” that had begun to sound like just one more “Hindu raf 5 trap set for 
Muslims. 

Nehru was in China when the war started. He returned to join the Con- 
im'css VVorkiııg Committee, chairing its three-man war committee that in- 
('lucled Sardar Patel and Maulana Azad. On September 11, Nehru went to 
YVnrdha to draft the Committee’s response to the viceroy’s declarations. A 
Voırected draft,” rewritten next day, was released to the press on Septem- 
lıor 14 as the Working Committee’s Resolution on India and the War. 49 
"(longress has repeatedly declared its entire disapproval of the ideology and 
pnıetice of fascism and Nazism and their gloıification of war and violence 
111 id the suppression of the human spirit. . . . If the war is to defend the 
sltıltıti qtıo, imperialist possessions, colonies, vested interests and privileges, 
Ihı n India can have nothing to do with it.” 50 Linlithgow wrote Zetland, re- 
poi'liııg on the Congress resolution Jawahaılal had drafted, “It is a tragedy 
İn niiiııy ways that at a time sueh as this we should have in so important a 
pn,silioıı a doctrinaire like Nehru with his amateur knowledge of foreign 
polllics and of the international stage.” 51 They both knew that “the un- 
kııovvıı c|uantity” concerning the war was Gandhi, and on September 26 
I .iıılithgoNv invited the Nlahatma to see him. 

"I anı o fi to Simla agahı,” Gandhi wrote Jawaharlal, modestly adding: “I 
imi oııly lo aet as intermediary. You will send me instructions if any. I do 
lınpn you w i 11 be ready to answer invitation, if it comes. Love. Bapu.” 52 
Abıııml lıis train to Simla on September 25, Gandhi revealed his change of 
batırt. 

My piTsonııl reaction tovvards this war is one of greater horror than 
ever belere. I vvas not so disconsolate before as I am today. But the 
gırııln- lıoiTor woııl<l prevent me today from becoming the self- 
nppolnted recruiting sergeant that I had become during the last war. 
And yel, slrımgu as il nmy uppear, ıııy sympathies are wholIy with 
tho Âllles. . . . Ihıl ıı.NNuming llıııl Gotl lıııs endosved me with full 
ııONvers (vvlılelı İle ııever does). I would ııt önce nsk the Kııgllsh to 
Iııy dovvıı aııııı, lire ali llıelr vuhniiIn, lake pi lde in lıelııg eıılled ' I alile 
l'aıglımdı-i" and delv ali llıe Inlııllttu'İAI 1 M of llıe \vorld İn do llıeir 
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worst. Englishmen will then die unresistingly and go down to history 
as heroes of non-violence. I would further invite Indians to co- 
operate with Englishmen in this godly martyrdom. It would be an in- 
dissoluble partnership drawn up in letters of the blood of their own 
bodies, not of their so-called enemies . . . even at the risk of^being 
misunderstood, I must aet in obedience to “the stili small voice. 

To Linlithgovv, Gandhi explained his decision “to stand aside” from the 
Working Committee because of his age, noting that had he been “ten or 
fifteen years younger, ‘things might possibly have göne differently.’” The 
viceroy hoped to convince Gandhi at least to support his idea of a defence 
liaison committee of leading Congress and League politicians, as well as of 
princes, to help fashion official policy throughout the war. Indeed, Lın- 
lithgow invited no fewer than fifty-two leading Indians to Simla at this 
time, including Jinnah, whom he had hoped vvould join the meeting \vith 
Gandhi. Jinnah, however, dodged the Mahatma, explaining that he was 
too busy to come until after İst October.” 54 The viceroy explained to Gandhi 
that he “could not disıegard the legitimate claims of the Muslims and the 
Princes,” though he recognized the “bitterness of communal feeling” and 
“incompatibility” of the policies of Congress and the League. Gandhi re- 
plied that Britain should leave Indians to resolve the problem of “achieving 
unity” themselves. And after three hours of futile discussion, Gandhi 
“begged” Linlithgovv not to consult the Müslim League. 

“It is likely that the British Government will try to play o£f the Congress 
against the Müslim League and the princes,” Nehru wrote his friend Krishna 
Menon at this time. M The day after Gandhi met Linlithgovv, Secretary of 
State Zetiand stated in Westminster that “the time has been ül chosen by 
the ieaders of the Congress for a reiteration of their claims." Nehru rephed 
angrily on September 29, and önce again his temper proved his own vvorst 
enemy, serving Jinnah far better than Congress. He had misread the strength 
of his Labour party support in London, even as he had long underestimated 
Jinnah’s powcr. Gandhi’s “personal” initial response to Linlithgovv, support- 
ing the vvar offort vvith "an English heart” vvould have proved a far wiser 
poİitical posture far Congress throughout the vvar. 

On October 5, Jinnah arrived at the vieeregal palace, “friendly and co- 
operntive," and “began by thanking Linlithgow for helping to keep the 
Muslims together and Linlithgovv replied that it vvas in the public interest 
far İlli' Muslini point ef vievv to he fully and competently expressed. 5 
| i m ıı,|, plended for “more protection” for Muslims, but Linlithgovv frankly 

İni',,,... İlim ilmi after »tmlyiııg llm dlarges of perseeution in Congress 

1,1. .vlın't-’B İm "eould Bnd no spndllı: inslnmrs of c>|i]>ıesstolı." Jiınıoh argııed 
İlmi *'lIlIldUN liud ıı '»ıılılln lıılı'rıiioıı’ lo ıımli'iuılnn Ilın Muslini pcİHİtion. as 
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lor example in the instruction issued in the North-West Frontier Province 
lor compulsory teaching of Hindi." Meanwhile, Labour leader Sir Stafford 
laipps was urging Javvaharlal “not to accept anything short of conclusive 
uotioıı and to see to it t ha t the Congıess stood firm as a rock,” in a letter 
clated October 11, 1939. 57 That same day Nehru told the All-India Congress 
Committee, convened at Wardha: “A slave India cannot help Britain. We 
wunt to assume control of our government and when we are free we can 
lıclp the denıocracies. 58 Gandhi toolc Javvaharlal’s impulsive Iead and issued 
lıis own statement from Wardha the next day, finding the viceroy’s coldly 
noncommittal declaration of Britain s unchanged “objectives” toward India 
"pıofotmdly disappointing.” “The Iong statement made by the Viceroy sim- 
Ply sll ° ws tllat fbe old policy of divide and rule is to continue. So far as I 
cim see the Congress will be no party to it, nor can the India of Congress 
coneeption be a partner with Britain in her w ar with Herr Mitler." 33 

Jinnah said nothing. He waited (one suspects with baited breath) for 
lıis rival paıty’s Working Committee to meet, to follow their revolutionary 
l‘ ,fttler helter-skelter into the “wilderness”-out of provincial office. It did 
mcct ut YVardha on October 22 and concurıed that it could not “possibly 
giN-r ımy support to Great Britain, for it would amount to an endorsement 
ol llıo imperialist policy which the Congress has always sought to end. As 
ıı fi ra t step in this direction the Committee cali upon the Congress Ministries 
Io IciKİer their rcsignations." (, ° Did Nehru and his colleagues believe that by 
vvltlıdruvving their provincial support, Britain s government of India would 
lull? <)r did they hope that in acting so dramatically they might strengthen 
I,iiboııı s Ieverage in London? Or was this designed as a rallying cry to 
İndin s nıasşes to prepare Önce moıe for revolutionary struggle? 

Jinnah then met with Linlithgow, Gandhi, and Rajendra Prasad in New 
I >• 11.1 on November 1, 1939. They ali gathered at his new house at No. 10 
Aıııııııgzol) Boad, then “drove to Viceroy’s House in Jinnah’s car.” 01 That 
Minnnil ıııeeting continued, witlıout Nehru, at Jinnah’s house after Gandhi 
and l’ıusııd left the viceroy, but tlıc new round of “communal talks” did not 
l.r.i Iong- nor did it solve anything—Gandhi concluding, as he had felt be- 
loıc they met, that “Janab [Mr.] Jinnah Saheb [Sir] looks to the British 
pım-eı lo saleguıırd the Müslim rights. Nothing that the Congress can do 
m concede vvill satisfy him,” 02 

On November 5, Linlithgovv reported the “failure” of the talks as Con- 
rn-NN provincial ministries resignecl, one after arıother, obliging British gov- 
emoıs to re ver t to ıı tlıomuglıly autocmtle ordinanco raj. "Anonymous plae- 
ards" passed througlı Ilın eoımlryside "usklng people to cut vviros and leur 
"P rnl * N - * •iukIIiJ reported (o Nelııu. "My owtı opitıioıı is that thoro İs at 
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present no atmosphere for civil disobedience. If people take the law into 
their own hands I must give up command of civil disobedience move- 
ment.” 6S To Kıishna Menon in London, Javvaharlal wrote the next day: 
“Our position is one of noncooperation but have not as yet thought of any¬ 
thing moıe.’’ 64 Then Gandhi appealed to Jinnah thıough his Harijan jour- 
nal, taking a much more conciliatory tone: “British refusal to make the 
requiıed declaration of British war aims about India has perhaps come as 
a blessing in disguise. It removes the Congress out of the way to enable the 
Müslim League to make its choice, unfettered by the Congress administra- 
tion in eight Provinces [Assam, Bihar, Bombay, CP, Madras, Orissa, UP 
and N-VV FP], as to vvhether it vvill fight for the independence of an un- 
divided India. I hope that the League does not want to vivisect India. . . . 
Presently the talks betvveen Janab Jinnah Saheb and Pandit Javvaharlal 
Nehru vvill be resumed. Let us hope that they vvill result in producing a 
basis for a lasting solution of the communal tangle.” 65 

But Jinnah had Iong since decided in favor of a separate and equal na- 
tion for Müslim India. Only the precise timing for announcing his intentions 
remained to be resolved. Great negotiator that he was, he knew how im- 
portant timing could be for political, as well as legal, advantage. Unlike 
Javvaharlal he never acted on impulse. If anything, he was more cold- 
blooded than Linlithgovv and Zetland-and more patient. It must have given 
him great satisfaction after ali, to have the viceroy, Gandhi, and Congress 
president Prasad come to his sitting room and drive in his Packard Eight 
to the viceregal palace. Prematüre slamming of the door to ali negotiations 
would have robbed him of the crovvning delight of political gamesmanship. 
It vvould have been too easy to come out flatly for Pakistan, moreover, 
shouting his denıand from ıooftops, as Rahmat Ali had done in England for 
the past six years. Indeed, Ali, who first publicized the PAKİSTAN demand, 
was left a lonely man to die in England, with his remains alvvays under 
foreign soil. Such ırıight easily have been Jinnah’s fate as vvell, but for his 
unique capacity to make the most of every political option and opportunity. 
At this time more than ever before, Jinnah’s mind focused on İslam and the 
Çur’an. At the end of the Müslim month of fasting, vvhich fell on November 
13 in 1939, he was given viceregal permission to broadcast his first Id festi¬ 
val message, addıessing himself particularly to “the young . . . for it is 
they vvho will henceforth lıave to bear the burden of our aspirations.” 66 
Though clcarly conscious of hovv fini 1 his body had become, he was equally 
(lotermined to keep aloft as he iııched forvvard on the high wire he vvalked. 
Jiımalı urged his "young frieıuls” to study John Morley’s On Compromise 
İn (lıis lıılk, lor as lir himself had loarnecl from wbftt Morloy wrote, "It is 
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worth while to take pains to find out the best way of doing a given task, . . . 
'lo scorn delights and live laborious days’ in order to make as sure as we 
can of having the best opinion.” 67 

Since March of 1939, Jinnah had been chairing a subcommittee of his 
VVorking Committee, on which Sir Sikander, Liaquat Ali, and Fazlul Haq 
sat to consider various schemes for India’s political future, Pakistan was one 
option. Sikander proposed an alteınative “Outline of A Scheme of Indian 
l'ederation” with seven “zones,” the first and last of which were essentially 
Kast and West Pakistan. The League had moved closer toward choosing its 
future course of action by December 1939, but the pressures of war and his 
ovvn precarious health made Jinnah decide to postpone his party’s annual 
sossion till the following spring. He did not, however, vvish to let the year 
nıd vvithout reminding the vvoıld of the League’s power and without broad- 
cıısting its policy. On December 2, 1939, therefore, he issued a dramatic 
proclamation, announcing his choice of Friday, December 22, as a “Day of 
Deliverance and thanksgiving as a mark of relief that the Congress regime 
lıas at last ceased to function.”® 8 Jinnah’s resolution stated that 

. . . the Congress Ministry has conclusively demonstrated and 
proved the falsehood of the Congress claim that it represents ali in- 
terests justly and fairly, by its decidedly anti-Muslim policy. 

. . . the Congress Ministry [sic] both in the discharge of their duties 
ol the administıation and in the legislatures have done their best to 
llout the Müslim opinion, to destıoy Müslim culture, and have inter- 
loıccl with their religious and social life, and trampled upon their 
( ooııomic and political rights; that in matters of differences and dis- 
putes the Congress . . . invariably have sided with, suppoıted and 
ııdvunced the cause of the Ilindus in total disregard and to the preju- 
diec' of the Muslini interests. 

’l'lıc Congress Governments constantly interfered with the legitimate 
.ıııd i'oııline duties of distıict ofHcers even in petty matters to the 
m iİoiis detıiment of the Musalmans, and thereby created an atmo- 
splıere which spıead the belief amongst the Hindu public that there 
vvııs eslablished a Hindu raj, and emboldened the Ilindus, moslly 
(lorıgressmen, to ill-treat Muslims at various places and iııterfere with 
their elemontary rights of freedom. 8 ” 

< •nııdlıi lelt us sooıı as he read this that aııy prospeet of resolving the 
11 mı lı ı-Muslim problem by furthcr tıılks was över. 70 Nehrıı, leuming to bo 
l«’«» lınpulsive, vvrote Jinnah nesi <lııy: ". . . whftt has oppressed mo terribly 
N hicri ycNtcrdııy Is tlıe reulisulioıı ilmi mır sense ol vnlııes and ohjectivos lıı 
İlle ıııid polItk'N dllleiN no veıy grcıılly. I lıııd lıoped, üfler oııı coııvorsatloıiH, 
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that this was not so great, but no w the gulf appears to be wider than ever.” 71 
Jinnah agreed it \vas “not possible to carry on talks regarding the Hindu- 
Muslim settlement . . . till we reach an agreement with regard to the mi- 
nority problem.” High-wire negotiator that he was, however, he never lost 
his temperate balance and vvas never to discard the last life line of possible 
future contact, “I can only say that if you desire to diseuss the matter fur- 
theı - 1 am at your disposal.” 

The Congress press now dubbed Jinnah “Dictator of Malabar Hills.” 72 
Some of Jinnah’s ovvn most trusted lieutenants, including thirty-seven-year- 
old Ispahani, received a “rude shock” upon reading the resolution. 

I did not expect such a command from you, because you have ali 
along kept politics on a very high and strong pedestal. ... I, hovv- 
ever, felt that some strong reason must have driven you to issue your 
command for the observance of this day, ... let me know what 
prompted you to take the step. . . . The progressive elements in the 
League who follovved you blindly vvhen you actively took up cudgels 
on behalf of the unfortunate down-trodden Muslims of India, find to 
their utmost regret and disappointment, that you are gradually drift- 
ing more and more into the arms of reactionaries and “jee hoozoors” 
[yes men]. Those whom we despised, not many years ago, seem to 
have lined up in the front rank of your supporters and advisers. As a 
result, the League’s policy in general is being based on Sir Sikandar’s 
and Fazlul Huq’s dictation. . . . Sir, is it not time that you take 
stock of the vvbole situation and put down your foot with firmness? 73 

Sixteen Muslim League members of Bengal’s Legislative Assembly, more- 
over, follovved the lead of Abdur Rahman Siddiqi in openly breaking with 
their quaid över what they considered an irreparable shock to Indian unity. 

Jinnah decided to issue a longer statement to the press a £ew days later, 
“since the guilty do not admit their guilt and public memoıy is short.” 74 
He retraced Muslim grievances against Congress ministries from the start 
of their tenure, referring to the Pirpur and other League reports. He also 
reprinted the “direct action” resolution adopted at the Patna League session. 
As soon as the Congress ministries resigned, Jinnah “immediately decided 
to appeal for the observance of a day to express our relief and to shovv its 
intensity in a matter that vvould force ears that had hitherto been deaf to 
listen to us.” (What a descriptive way for one vvhose voice and lungs weıe 
fas t failing to make himself heard.) He had chosen a Friday so that Muslim 
slıops vvould, in aııy cvent, be closed, and Muslim vvorkers would either stay 
homo or be off lo tho mos<|iıo for comımmal pı-ayers. 

|inıtııh vvoıı .strong support froın South lıulla's "I îıııvidistan” Justice party 
lufidcr, ft'rhjıır E. V. Itaınıısvvuml Ntıickor ( 1880-1074) lor his Day of De- 
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llvorance. Me called upon his party as well as ali Dravidians to celebrate 
I )ocember 22 “on a grand scale . . . torid the countıy of the menace of the 
< -ongress." Similar statements of enthusiastic support were voiced by lead- 
crs of the Ali India Depressed Classes Association and smaller Anglo-Indian 
groups. İt vvould be impossible to say how many people turned out to cele- 
bnıU' the Day of Deliverance, but many ıesolutions similar to those origi- 
ıiıilly pı-oposed by Jinnah were adopted. A full-page advertisement of the 
«lııy lan in the Times of India, but Gandhi judged that “it seems to have 
f'allon Hat cveryvvhere.” 75 At the public meeting in Bombay, Sir Currimbhoy 
Khmlıim of the Müslim League moved the resolution, and Dr. B. R. Am- 
lıedkar, Untouchable leader of the Independent Labour party, seconded it. 

Sir Stafford Cripps was in India at this time, having come to test the 
leasibility of Labour s plan to push Britain’s cabinet into proclaiming its 
inımediate willingness to grant dominion status to India and to concede 
lııdia’s right to convene its own constituent assembly “immediately [when] 
ll 10 Wl,r ls över, or before that time if opportunity occurs.” 76 Cripps re- 
ve.ıled his scheme to Nehru and Gandhi and soon learned there were other 
vofeo.s in India as well when he met with Liaquat, Sikander, and on De- 
eeınber I o vvith Jinnah himself. Jinnah insisted that “a Constituent Assembly 
vvııs not tlıe correct proceduıe until you had kicked out Great Britain,” 
nij-ning that “the povver factor had to be decided fîrst.” Before leaving 
İndin, Cripps advised Linlithgovv to take a fresh approach to resolving the 
I llndıı-Muslim conflict and urged him to “go in at the right moment, try to 
M*’l h”llı sides together, and makc them vvrite dovvn in so many words pre- 
rlsıdy vvlınt they wanted and in what terms they were prepared to reach an 
ngrrc'iın’iıl." /7 That was the arbitrator’s technique of conflict resolution 
( j ipps vvould advise Mountbatten to try, effectively, after the war. 

Cripps re turned home, proposing to Zetlaııd an immediate declaration 
logi'lhcr vvith the appointment of ııational leaders to the viceroy’s executive 

. . . 1,11(11,10 election of a constituent assembly that would take decisions 

mı ılır prineiple of a simple majority. This condition was an anathema to 
Jlıumlı, who insisted that a tvvo-thirds majority be mandatory for any “coııı- 
mmıal is,sur"; Gongress though, would not hear of such abandonment of 
dr"Kieratic prineiple. Tlırn Linlithgow toured Bombay in early January and 
hofore Ilır Orient Club, announcing that “full Dominion Status . . , 
ol ılır Statü to ol VVestıninster variety” vvas the goal of His Majesty’s Gov- 
l 'i' ,l ""'iıl tovvard India, nnd they were prepared .immediately to add "a sunili 
ınımbrr of İndimi politlcal leadns to his executive eouneil, to rropeıı Ilır 
rııilır srlıomc ol İhı A ot ol 1935 "us sooıı as prnoticable.” 78 İt vvas tim İmli 
of Crlpps's "ıınotflclıır’ ııılllioıı and ııdvloe, rnllcotlııg Ilır gıovviııg conoenı 
in Lomloıı över ılır pıırlls ol İndimi \yaiMirio nun-cooptrntioi'J. Had I.in 
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Iithgow made such a speech the previous October, Congress might never 
have withdrawn from provincial administrations and there would have been 
no Day of Deliverance. 

Jinnah seemed increasingly preoccupied from this time till his death 
with questions of disease and its diagnosis, and thus he was wont to put 
other ills in terms of “disease.” “The constitutional maladies from which 
India at present suffers may best be descıibed as symptoms of a disease 
inherent in the body-politic, ’ he wrote for London’s Time and Tide of 
January 19, 1940, “Without diagnosing the disease, no understanding of the 
symptoms is possible and no remedy can suggest itself. Let us, therefore, 
fîrst diagnose the disease, then consider the symptoms and finally arrive at 
the remedy. 79 Such vvas Jinnah’s thinking as he braced himself for the final 
stretch across the high wire, balanced precariously över the abyss of his 
°wn mortality. For in March, “As we travelled from Bombay to New Delhi,” 
Fatima recalled, “he had a slight temperature. After dinner, as he lay on his 
berth, suddenly he gasped vvith pain and moaned loud enough for me to 
hear above the noise of the rattling train, I sat up and vvent to his side. He 
vvas in such pain that he could not speak. He pointed vvith his finger to a 
spot in the middle of his back, to the right of the spinal cord. His face vvas 
contorted vvith pain, and since we vvere in a compartmental train I could 
not rush out for medical aid. I first massaged the spot vvhich he had indi- 
cated, but my ministration seemed to do him little good. . , . The train 
steamed into Delhi station in the early hours of the morning and soon we 
vvere at 10 Aurangzeb Road. ... I phoned his doctor whose diagnosis was 
that my brother had pleurisy and that he must stay in bed for about a fort- 
night. As soon as the doctor left, my brother said, ‘What bad luck. It is an 
important session. My participation is essential, And here I am, confined to 
bed. Tvvo restless days Iater he vvas up and at work.” 8n He vvent to meet 
Linlithgovv on March 13, and “he used the occasion to assure the Viceroy 
that the Muslims vvould not retard the vvar effoıt if an undertaking vvas 
given to them that no political settlement vvould be reached vvith the Con¬ 
gress vvithout the previous consent of the Muslims. The Viceroy . . . re- 
acted favourably and said he vvould communicate his vievvs to London.” 81 

Jinnah had little more than a week to recover his strength from the 
strain of meeting vvith the viceroy to the start of his joumey to Lahore, it¬ 
self vvracked by violent illness on the eve of the League’s most momentous 
meeting. On March 1.9, 1940, “like a bolt from the blue, Lahore had the im- 
pact of u bloody drama in vvhich scores of Khaksars, including their lion- 
heurted Sular, Agha Zaighaırı (chest measurement 48") vvere meıcilessly 
butchercd by the Pımjub Poliçe undor the coınmaııd of İliç Seııiov Sııper- 
intomlenl ol Poliçe, Mr. D, Giiiıısford, vvlıo had his ııo.se chopped olf in the 
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Imrgain,” Mian Mohammad Shafi, junior reporter at the time, recalled, not- 
iııg that the ensuing curfew “tempoıarily converted the gay city of Lahore 
hıto a political graveyard.” 82 Paramilitary Müslim Khaksars were as hostile 
toward the Müslim League as they were anti-Hindu and anti-Sikh. 

As Khaksar unrest continued to plague Lahore toward the eve of the 
sehcduled meeting, Sir Sikander phoned Jinnah in New Delhi to ask if the 
session would not best be “postponed to another suitable date?” Quaid-i- 
A/.aın's answer was an emphatic no, but he did instruct the premier of the 
l’unjab to “abandon” ali “arrangements for taking me out in a proces- 
*ion . . . out of respect to the memory of the Khaksar martyrs.” 83 On the 
ıııorning of March 22, 1940, Jinnah quietly arrived in Lahore by the frontier 
ınail train and motored straight from the railway station to the Mayo Hos- 
pilııl, where he “visited in a general ward each one of the wounded 
Khaksars,” Shafi recalled, insisting that “This had a soothing effect on the 
lııeerated lıearts of the people of Lahore.” As a whole, however, the Khaksars 
ıırver were recoııciled to Jinnah’s leadership and tried more than önce in 
Ilır ııext few years to assassinate him. 

More Ihan 60,000 Muslims gathered inside the gigantic tent ereeted in 
Minto (now Allama Iqbal) Park, vvithin view of the lofty marble minarets 
ol Ilır beautiful Badshahi Masjid and Shah Jehan’s Great Fort. Lahore, a 
leeıııing çenter of Müslim power in South Asia since the eleventh century, 
rupi lal of the Punjab, and cultural heartland of Mughal India, was about to 
glve birth to the League’s “Pakistan” Resolution. Jinnah wore an achkaıı 
mal ('lıoridar pyjamas, tıaditional Punjabi garb, and entered the packed 
pıiııdal at 2:25 P.M. on March 22. A regal throne awaited him at çenter 
A lower throne to the right was for Fatima clad in a pale, ivory silken 
Miı i. They vvere suırounded by a sturdy cadre of Bombay Müslim League 
ıııılioıuıl guards, whose glittering svvords remained drawn thıoughout that 
F' itlay session, sharp reminders to ali Khaksars inside the pandal to behave 
Ilımı,srlves in the presence of the Quaid-i-Azam. 

Drafening slıoııts ot “Zindabad” \velcomcd Jinnah as he rose to walk to 
Ilır ııılrroplıono. lir started speaking in Urdu as the ıeception committee 
rlııılrııııııı, ılır navvab of Mamdot, vvho intıoduced him had done, but soon 
slıllled İn Knglish, apologizing to the mass audience as he gestured toward 
ılır press rorpsı “The vvorkl is watching us, so let me have your permission 
İn I m ve my sııy in Lnglish,” 84 At that point there were some murmurs of 
ınıgry pintisi, bul Jinnah "stood eulmly; and while the crovvd settlcd into 
silrıırr, İn- lit a eigıueltc and looked över them with his compelliııg eye,” 
one vvltness recnllod. "Krom ılıtın, they llstenrd and dld not utteı* a \vord,” 88 
ll. spota) for noarly two lıours," ılır Times of İndin rrportod, “his volco 
novv «Irrp and li'mrhııııl, ııow llglıl tınıl iroıılr. Sueh vvııs ılır doııılnnnctı of 
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his personality that, despite the improbability of more than a fraetion of his 
audience understanding English, he held his hearers and played with pal- 
pable effect on their emotions.” 86 It was his largest audience, his greatest 
performance to date. Müslim India’s foremost leaders vvere there, and the 
overflow crowd filled the park outside, with elose to 100,000 Punjabis, 
Sindhis, Bengalis, Pathans, and Baluchis gathered to hear their Quaid-i- 
Azam’s voice. He must have seemed no less than a Mughal emperor resur- 
reeted. Thanks to Associated Press International, Reuters, and UPI, Jinnah’s 
message at Lahore vvas cabled that evening the world över, and especially 
perused with tea that same day in London’s Atheneum, studied and under- 
lined at Whitehall and Dovvning Street, discussed in the City, and debated 
in Westminster. 

The last session of the All-India Müslim League took place at Patna 
in December 1938. Since then many developments have taken place. 

Now, what is our position with regard to the future Constitution? It 
is that, as soon as circumstances permit, or immediately after the war 
at the latest, the whole problem of India’s future Constitution must 
be examined de novo, and the Act of 1935 must go önce for ali. We 
do not believe in asking the British Government to make declara- 
tions. These declarations are really of no use. 87 

Jinnah then refleeted on the most recent session of Congress, which had 
been meeting for the past week in central India’s Ramgarh under its newly 
eleeted Müslim president, Maulana Azad, and which Gandhi attended, “And 
this now is what Mr. Gandhi said on the 20th of March, 1940. He says: ‘To 
me, Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Harijans are ali alike. I cannot be frivolous’— 
but I think he is frivolous—T cannot be frivolous when I talk of Quaid-i-Azam 
Jinnah. He is my brother.’ ” “The only difference is this, that brother Gandhi 
has three votes and I have only one vote” commented Jinnah acerbically, as 
he continued, quoting from Gandhi’s speech: “ ‘I would be happy indeed if 
he could keep me in his pocket.’ I do not know really what to say to this 
latest offer of his,” Jinnah remarked smiling wryly. Then speaking to Gan¬ 
dhi, Jinnah added, “Why not come as a Hindu leader proudly representing 
your people and let me meet you proudly representing the Musalmans? 
This is ali that I have to say so far as the Congress is concerned.” 88 

Jinnah felt completely secure, of course, in suggesting this formula for 
“resolviııg” their problems, knovving not only that Congress had put its lead- 
ing Müslim at the pinnacle of the party that year, but also that an azad 
(fren) Müslim coııference vvas to be held the next month in Delhi, to which 
ali non-l.caguo Müslim partics vvere invitod "to dissocinte themselves from 
Muslini Ldftguo jıolitics and to «mert the ganerııl Congreas demand,” as 
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Nohru explained it to Krishna Menon, while insisting: ‘This is not being or- 
gımi/ed by the Congress as such, though Congress Muslims will take a 
leııdlng part.” 89 Hather than growing more receptive to admitting “Hindu” 
Identlty, Congress had thus become morc determined than ever to prove its 
oomprehensively national character—and was to remain so—insisting that 
rrllgious bias played no role in its deliberations, policies, or programs. 

Jinnah and his party were no longer willing to retain mere “minority” 
Ntatıı.s, and the Capital of the Punjab had been chosen purposely as the place 
•o ıınnounce the Müslim League’s newbom resolve. 

İt has always been taken for granted mistakenly that the Musalmans 
ure a minority, and of course we have got used to it for such a long 
time that these settled notions sometimes are very difficult to remove. 
The Musalmans are not a minority. The Musalmans are a nation by 
nny definition. 

The problem in India is not of an inter-communal but manifestly of 
un International character, and it must be treated as such, So long as 
t his basic and fundamental truth is not realized, any constitution that 
nıny be built will result in disaster and will prove destructive and 
İHtrmful not only to the Musalmans, but also to the British and 
llindus. If the British Government are really in earnest and sincere 
lo seeurc the peace and happiness of the people of this Subcontinent, 

Ilır only course öpen to us ali is to allow the majör nations separate 
lıomelands, by dividing India into “autonomous national States.” 90 

J İmini ı d id not use the name Pakistan, nor would it appear in the forthcom- 
iııj', Lıılıore resolution. He had, nonetheless, obviously given mueh thought, 
imi Nimply to this immediate “solution” for the Hindu-Muslim problem but 
nlso to the long-range international implications of partition. Jinnah no 
longiT ıpıestioned either the wisdom, viability, or aftermath impact of par- 
lllloıı but had decided by the spring of 1940 that this was the only loııg- 
Imıı resolution to India’s foremost problem. 

Juınııh’s bahore address lowered the final cuıtain on any prospects for 
a slııgle ııııited independent India. Those who understood hım enough to 
l'iiow tlıııt önce his mind was made up he never ıeverted to any earlier po- 
Nİlloıi reıılized how rnomentous a pronouncement their Quaid-i-Azarh had 
|usl mııdc, The rest of the vvorld woııld take at least seven years to nppre- 
einir tlıııt he literally rnoant every word he had uttered that impoıiant alier- 
ııoon in Mnreh. There wus no turning back. The ambassador of Ilindu- 
Mıı.sliııı ıııılly had totally translonned lıimsolf into Pakistan'a great leador, 
Ali tlıııt rcınalncd \vııs for his party first, then his Inchoate nation, and Ilım 
h İn Bıillsh iiIHcin to ııgrre to ılır l’ormıılıt he lıad rosolvfld upoıı. As for (Jıırı- 
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dhi, Nehru, Azad and the rest, they were advocates of a neighbor state and 
would be dealt with according to classic canons of diplomacy. The crowd 
went wild with acclamation as he stepped fıom the microphone and returned 
to his throne to lead his sister from the pandal. He had erossed the high 
wire without falling. His hand trembled as he lit a fresh cigarette, but his 
lungs had held and his voice had remained audible. İt had been truly a 
stellar performance, worthy of tbe lead role he alone could command in this 
company. 
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Lahore to Delhi 
( 1940 - 42 ) 


The historic Pakistan resolution was hammered into final form at Lahore 
ııl'ter Quaid-i-Azam finished speaking. The League’s Subjects Committee 
mel to argue över their draft through the early hours of Saturday, March 
23, and it was not until late aftemoon that unanimity was reached. Sir 
Sllcnnder found the concept of partition insupportable till the bitter end, for 
İt was at önce a repudiation of his Unionist party’s basic platform of Hindu- 
Muslim-Sikh coexistence, and of his potential to win personal leadership 
över the League. After hearing how enthusiastically Jinnah’s speech was 
reeeived, hovvever, Sikander must have known that his days of aspiring to 
Mipreme leadership of the Muslims of India were numbered. Even in the 
lıearl of his home province that morning an angry crowd of young Müslim 
League militants marehed round the pandal, vvhile the Subjects Committee 
mel inside, shouting “Sikander Murdabad” (“Death to Sikander”). Hearing 
Ihıl t mest popular curse connected to his own name in Lahore must have 
glvon hini pause. When Jinnah appeared, however, the young men changed 
llıelr cry to “Quaid-i-Azam Zindabad!” 1 Whoever had tTained and orehes- 
lıated that chorus had done an effective job. 

Jlımalı presided över the second day’s session of the Lahore League. 
I'uzhıl llııq, who chaired the Subjects Committee, moved the first resolu- 
tloıı, tlu* ınosi famous third paragraph of which stated: 

Timi it is Ihe considered vievv of this Session of the All-India Müslim 
I ınıgue that no constitutiomıl plan vvoııkl be workablo in this country 
or acceplahle to the Mu.sliıns ımles.s it is designed on the following 
buslo prlnelples, viz,, that geogmphieıılly conllgııous units tire do- 
ınnrcuUnl İnin reglmiş vvhieh slıoukl be so coııslitııted, wllh suoh teı- 
rltorluI reııdjııslıııenls mı ıııııy be ııeeessıııy. ilmi llie ııVBftN İn wlıiclı 
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the Muslims are numerically in a majority, as in the North-Western 
and Eastern zones of India, should be grouped to constitute Inde- 
pendent States in which the constituent units shall be autonomous 
and sovereign. 2 

Pakistan vvas not explicitly mentioned; nor was it clear from the lan- 
guage of the resolution vvhether a single Müslim state of both “zones had 
been envisioned or two separate “autonomous” independent States, one in 
the Noıthvvest, the other in the Eastern (Bangladesh) zone. Sher-i-Bengal 
(“Lion of Bengal”) Fazlul Haq at least appears to have had the latter in 
mind when he drafted the resolution and read it aloud. But Jinnah was the 
leader; and when asked by reporters if this resolution meant one, or more 
than one, Müslim nation, his unequivocal ansvver sealed the fate of Bengal’s 
Müslim majority. India’s newspaper headlines next day pronounced the 
Lahore resolution, a single “Pakistan Resolution,” and so it remained. 

Sikander held out for some form of federating Central government to 
ünite the “sovereign constituent units” and insisted till his death in Decem- 
ber 1942 that the Lahore resolution was only a “bargaining point” for the 
League. For Sikander, indeed it was, but not for Jinnah. Punjab governor, 
Sir Henry Craik, reported the resolution to Linlithgow as “a very effective 
ıiposte to Congress as it torpedoed the Congress claim to speak for India.” 3 

A few days later Gandhi was asked: “Do you intend to start general civil 
disobedience although Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah has declared war against Hin- 
dus and has got the Müslim League to pass a resolution favouring vivisec- 
tion of India into two? If you do, what becomes of your formula that there 
is no swaraj vvithout communal unity?” To this he replied: “I admit that the 
step taken by the Müslim League at Lahore creates a baffling situation. But 
I do not regard it so baffling as to make disobedience an impossibility. . . . 
The Muslims must have the same right of self-determination that the rest of 
India has. VVe are at present a joint family. Any member may claim a 
di vision.” 4 

Other leaders of Congress reacted more strongly. “I consider it a sign of 
a diseased mentality that Mr. Jinnah has bıought himself to look upon the 
idea of one India as a misconception and the cause of most of our trouble,” 
argued Chakravarti Rajagopalachari (C.R.) (1879-1972) of Madras, who 
vvas to becoıne first Indian governor-general. 5 Nehru vvrote of the resolution 
as “Jinnah’s faııtastic proposals,” reading it as a cat’s paw of British imperial 
duplicily." At Ramgarh, Congress had ıesolved that “India’s constitution 
must be based on independence, democracy and national unity,” repudi- 
utlııg “allempls t«» ılivlcle India or to split up her nationhood.” 7 

Liııqtınl Ali Kinin convenod thft third dııy's proceâdlngs of the Lahore 
League «lıorlly bel'oın nooıı, ıımıoımelrıg llıııl "the Quuld-1-Azum ivoııld ur 
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«ive a little late.” Jinnah, though exhausted, managed to muster strength 
onough lo appear inside the pandal shortly af ter the meeting commenced. 
İle vvas in the chair, in fact, when Dr. Mohammad Alam, a recent convert 
(o the League after having left Congress, seconded the resolution moved 
the day before. The resolution carried by acclamation. Another resolution 
asserling the League’s “grave concern” at British “inordinate delay ... in 
coming to a settlement with the Arabs in Palestine,” also carried that final 
dıiy, The session then adjourned and \vas reconvened by Jinnah at 9:00 p.m., 
a İ ter he had had several hours’ rest. He personally moved a resolution on be- 
hnll of the Khaksars, urging the Punjab government to remove the “unlavv- 
l'»l" han imposed on that militant Müslim organization, and called for an 
"impartial committee of inquiry” to investigate the “tragic . . . clash be- 
tvveen the Khaksars and the Poliçe” of March 19. Jinnah urged every one to 
hring “ali the evidence” to such an inquiry committee, önce it vvas ap- 
pohıted, adding: “The rest we will see, and God will help us.” In winding 
"P *he session that night, Jinnah called it a “landmark in the history of in¬ 
il ia and concluded that “The more you organize yourself, the more you 
will be able to get your rights ” The session ended just before midnight with 
sİiouts of Quaid-i-Azam Zindabad!” Tire next day before leaving Lahore, 
Jinnah told reporters, “I have thoroughly enjoyed my stay in Lahore be- 
cau.se ol the result; otherwise I vvas vvorked to death.” 8 

LinlithgOW vvrote Jinnah in April, reassuring him that “His Majesty’s 
( -overnment are in frieııdly and sympathetic relations with ali Müslim Pow- 
ı*ı,s to some of whom indeed they are bound by alliance.” 9 Wounded by 
gııııfii'ü in Londons Caxton Hail a month before, triggered by young Udam 
Nlngh, the Sikh assassin of Sir Michael O’Dvvyer, Lord Zetland then opted 
lor carly retirement. The War Cabinet’s new secretary of State for India vvas 
I, S, Aınery (1873-1955), Prime Minister Churchill’s pi'edecessor as first 
lord <>l the admiralty. With Churchill and Amery at the helm in London, 
Jlnnuh’s sinek rose rrmch higher in New Delhi and Simla. The Hindu s 
« Icvcr correspondent, B. Shiva Rao, reported from Simla in June on an 
"oıı Ilı renk” of “Jinnah complex vvhich seems to obsess the official mind. No 
»lop cim bo laken, hovvever reasonable, lest Mr. Jinnah should be offeııded.” 10 

Al ihls juııcture, Sikandcr tricd his best to negotiate a federal scheme 
Nclllemcnt vvitlı Congress, lıoping to short-circuit Jinnah, and vvorking vvitlı 
I.lnlillıgovv's taoit support. The viceroy sought a further round of discus- 
slons betvveen Gandlıi and Jinnah, but Jinnah vvas not eager to return to fu- 
lilc urguments and vvailed in any event till he had a clıance to nıeet vvitlı 
his VVorking Coınmlttee and get thom to arın him vvitlı a toughor set of de- 
ımınds. Gftjıdlıl vvrote lo İJnlithgovv offerfng "to go lo Germany or ııny- 
vvlıoıc ıo(|ulrod İn ploml for peııcc,” since us he ııolod, “I tlo not bcllovö 
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Herr Hitler to be as bad as he is portrayed. He might even have been a 
friendly power as he may stili be.” 11 The viceroy did not, hovvever, accept 
that offer. 

Jinnah called his Working Committee to Bombay in mid-June; and after 
a stormy three-day meeting at vvhich Sikander did his best to wrest leader- 
ship of the League for himself, they resolved first of ali to endorse the 
Quaid-i-Azam’s position as voiced in late May, reminding the British that 
“Up to the present moment, we have not created any difficulty nor have we 
embarrassed the British Government in the prosecution of the war.” 12 The 
League’s high command then looked “vvith alarm at the grovving menace of 
Nazi aggression vvhich has been most ruthlessly depriving one nation after 
another of its liberty and freedom and regards the unprovoked attack by 
the Italian Government against the Allies as most unvvarranted and immoral 
at a time vvhen France vvas engaged in a brave struggle against very heavy 
odds.” 13 

Jinnah visited the viceregal palace at Simla on June 27, 1940, conferring 
at length vvith Linlithgovv. Aftervvards he vvrote a memo reafBrming that the 
Lahore “Pakistan” resolution had become “the universal faith of Müslim In- 
dia” and that the viceroy had promised him “that no interım or final scheme 
of new constitution vvould be adopted by the British Government vvithout 
the previous approval of Müslim India.” 14 They had also agreed that every- 
thing should be done that is possible to intensify war efEorts and mobilise 
ali the resources of India for her defence for the purpose of maintaining in- 
ternal security, peace and tranquility, and to vvard o£E external aggression. 
Jinnah insisted that “this can only be achieved provided the British Govern¬ 
ment are ready and vvilling to associate the Müslim leadership as equal 
partners in the Government both at the Centre and in ali the provinces. 
Specifically, he recommended that for the duration of the vvar the Execu- 
tive Council of the Viceroy be expanded to inelude at least as many Müs¬ 
lim members as Hindus “if the Congress comes in”; othervvise Muslims, ali 
to be chosen by the League, were to have the majority of additional council 
membership. 

In mid-1940, vvith Britain braced against German invasion and its popu- 
lace desperately seeking to survive an endless monsoon of bombs, Jinnah 
vvisely judged that the time vvas not ripe for a povver struggle “show down ’ 
vvith the British. Gandhi at this time published an “öpen Ietteı” to “every 
Briton,” urging “cessation of hostilities.” 

No causo, hovvever just, can warrant the indiseriminate slaughter 
that is golng mı miruıte by ıninute. ... I do not vvant Britain lo be 
defentcHİ, nor do I wftnt her lo be victorioııs in a trlfll of brüte 
Nlrongthı ... I vvant yoıı to flglıl Nu/.isırı vvithout ıırniN. ... I 
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vvould like you to lay down the arms you have as being useless for 
saving you or humanity. You will invite Herr Hitler and Signor Mus- 
solini to talce what they want of the countries you cali your posses- 
sions. Let them take possession of your beautiful island, with your 
many beautiful buildings. You will give ali these, but neither your 
stmls, nor your minds. If these gentlemen choose to occupy your 
homes, you will vacate them. If they do not give you free passage 
out, you will allow yourself, man, woman and child, to be slaugh- 
teıod, but you will refuse to owe allegiance to them. . . . I am 
telling His Excelleney the Viceroy that my Services are at the dis- 
posal of His Majesty’s Government, should they consider them of any 
practical use in advancing the object of my appeal. 15 

I lif viceroy did not, however, use the Mahatma’s “services” in rhis regard, 
opting instead to foIIow Jinnah s advice by expanding his executive council 
lo ıııakc it a more efFective vveapon of war. 

Jinııuh convened his Working Committee in Bombay early that Septem- 
I» t. The committee reaffirmed the League's Pakistan demand and noted 
vvillı satisfaction the viceroy’s “clear assurance that no future Constitution, 
iıılerinı or final, will be adopted by the British Government without the 
Mııslim League’s approval and consent.” 16 It did not, however, accept the 
viceroy s offor regarding the membership of the Executive Council, resolving 
laler that month to recjuest Linlithgow to “reconsider” his pıoposal, and 
ııulhorizing Jinnah to “seek fuıther information and claıification.” Sikander 
Iriod his best to persuade his committee colleagues to accept the viceroy’s 
Aııgııst ofler, threatening to withdraw from the League if Jinnah persisted 
I" l ,is »bstinacy.” 17 Jinnah, however, w as never moved by threats from any 
Mimce, and Sikander did not quit the League, Armed with his Working 
(Jomnıiltec’s support, Jinnah informed the viceroy that a prior condition to 
llıe League’s vvillingness to join any expanded executive council or w ar ad- 
visory council vvas an understanding that “in the event of any other party 
| < nngres.sJ deciding later on to be associated ... it should be allowed to 
<1° "" terıns that may be approved of and consented to by the Müslim 

I .(‘iıgııe.” Linlithgovv considered Jinnah’s escalating demands “obstructive” 
lo llıe war effort and felt tlıat Jinnah \vanted to bccomc “in effect . . . 
I'rinıe Minister,” a goal the viceroy “had no intention vvhatever” of furthering. 

Gongress w as eager to launeh civil disobedience, and the only question 
(huullıi Imd to msolvo was whether it should be a symbolic individual or 
ııınss ırıovemonl. I lıo individual variety toward whioh he wns predisposed 
vvas. ol emirse, easier to control and krep nonviolent. Oıı llıe ovfl ol his sev¬ 
eniydi rst hlrthdfty, the Ma hatırın vvas luıderstaııdııbly ı , elııetunt to lond an* 
ııllıeı enın|mlgn İlmi ııılglıl pravoke majör vlüleııee, İndividual Sntyanruha 
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was launehed in mid-October. Gandhi seleeted his saintly ashram disciple, 
Vinoba Bhave, to court arrest first by openly speaking out against the war 
effort. Vinoba was arrested on October 17 and sentenced to three months 
in jail. Government ordered ali nevvspapers to stop publishing statements 
against the war effort. Gandhi “protested” by suspending publication of his 
Harijan journal. The Mahatma next considered the “possibility of a fast, 
prolonged or unto death” and \vrote to vvarn the viceroy of that possibility, 
while “vvaiting on God to find what is to be the case.” 18 He also tried to ap¬ 
peal directly to Hitler to stop the war, but the letter he vvrote vvas never 
permitted to leave India. Nehru argued vigorously against a fast, insisting 
it vvas “inopportune” and offering to court jail himself. He vvas arrested on 
October 30 and tried for breaking British martial lavv early in November. 
Javvaharlal vvas found guilty as charged and sentenced to four years of rig- 
orous imprisonment, most of it spent in his old celi at Dehra Dun. 

Jinnah took pains at this time to remind the British of how loyal Mus- 
lims had been and hovv vvorthy of partnership. He launehed a threefold at- 
tack upon “enemies” vvithin the government of India, militant Hindus, and 
Muslims in Congress. Among the former he ineluded Linlithgovv himself, to 
whose face he vvas overheard saying, “You have double-crossed me. 19 By 
then Jinnah considered the viceroy “wooden and ante-diluvian” and had 
concluded that Linlithgovv and his official coterie at Simla merely want our 
support on the assurance that we shall be remembered as loyal servants 
after the war and will even be given a bakhsheesh!” 20 Hindu leaders of the 
Mahasabha wanted to “treat” Muslims, Jinnah argued, like Jews in Ger- 
many.” As for Congress Muslims, Jinnah called them mere show-boys. 21 

Early in February 1941, Shah Nawaz Khan prepared a confidential mem¬ 
orandum for Jinnah on “What is Pakistan,” a demographic analysis of each 
province in the Northwestern and Northeastem Müslim zones of British In- 
dia, and some strategic advice about “the Indian States. From this date at 
least, it is clear that Jinnah knew it vvould be necessary to readjust the 
Punjab’s “territorial boundaries”; and Shah Nawaz suggested excluding Am- 
bala Division vvhich vvas not only mostly Hindu and Sikh in population but 
also a fise al “liability and not an asset.” 22 In the Northeast, moreover, Jinnah 
vvas alerted to the follovving harsh realities: the Müslim population of As¬ 
sam vvas only 31.8 percent of that province’s total population, vvhile the 
Burdvvan Division of Bengal vvas “overvvhelmingly Hindu,” and the overall 
Müslim majority of Bengal totalled a scanty 54.8 percent. Shah Navvaz 
elovorly proposrd exeludiııg Burdvvan Division from “Pakistan’s” Eastern 
wlng but retaiıılng Ilır lavge and riclı region of Assam united to the rest of 
Bengal, Ilımı nılsing Ilır Müslim majority in llıe region as a vvholo to 57.9 
peremi, | n ı|,| N i'imUdenllul rtıomo, Shufi'a Nİnınvd «on-ln-lavv also rocom- 
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ıneııdcd a third federation’ of Indian states, since most princes, like Mus- 
liıııs, were “anxious to maintain their integrity and sovereign rights.” As for 
I lyderabad, however, he felt it was large and populous enough to merit 
"lully independent” status with “direct political relations with the Crown 
likc Nepal. Jınnah was to rely heavily on this memo in the years of strenu- 
oııs negotiation ahead. 

'I’fu' annual session of the League was seheduled to start on April 12, 
HMl, in Madras’s Peoples Park, where an estimated 100,000 Muslims gath- 
citcI, filling the pandal to capacity long before their Quaid-i-Azam reached 
Ilır svveltering scene. “When our train was a few hours from Madras, he got 
"l> and sııddenly collapsed,” Fatima recalled. “I dashed to his side, kneeling 
on the floor, and asked, ‘Jin, what is wrong? J ” 

I le smiled, a worn out smile, “I suddenly felt very weak, exhausted.” 

I lo put his hand on my shoulder, slowly lifted himself, and staggered 
lo his berth ... the train came to a halt . . . and thousands of en- 
thıısiastic admirers were on the platform, shouting, “Quaid-e-Azam 
/inbahad.” I opened the door of our compartment shghtly and 
pleaded, “Don’t shout. The Quaid is resting, he has a fever and is 
lutigued. Please get a doctor.” 

\Vilhin minutes a doctor arrived, examined him and said, “Sir, you 
luıvo had a nervous breakdown, nothing serious, but I would advise 
yon not to move about for at least a week. Please stay in bed.” 

VVo wero soon in Madras. . . The Quaid was too weak to address 
llıc opening session, but on the following day he insisted that he 
\yould deliver his pıesidential address. I advised him against it, but 
lindiııg that he was adamant, I begged him to make short speech. ' Ali 
l iglıt, I shall try to be brief,” he said. ile had no notes . . önce he 
buğun, he went on speaking for över two hours. 23 

l..ı<lios and gentlemen, in the flrst place let rae thank you and those 
u lm lıave ınade enquiries about my indisposition. I have ıeceived so many 
nıessuges and ealls that it is not possible for me to ıeply to them person- 
ıhly, . . . Ihıl I hope you will accept my heârtfelt thanks. . . ” u Behind 
hım on Ihe glitlering dais, decked in green silk and flanked by its Müslim 
l.engııc guards, sut tlıe rovered loadcr of South India's anti-Congress non- 
Hrıılmmıı Jı.ıstice party, E. V. Raınaswami Naicker, the Feriyar (“Great 
Sago") ol tlıe "Dravidistaıı” movement, and other Tamilnad luminaries, in- 
ı ludlng Jlııııalı's old lıieııd Sir A. I’. Patra, “Since the fail of the Mughûl 
İMiıpircı. I tlılıık I aın right İn stıyiııg ılıtıl Muslini indin wns never so vvell 
oıgaıılzed and so allve and so polllieully eonseloııs as il Is lo day." Jiımalı 
kepi oııe lııııul CİUİeİHHİ in tlıe pockel ol İıls loose lıanglııg w1111e llııeıı jucket 
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as he spoke, bracing himself with the other bony-fingered arm on the speak- 
er’s stand, determined not to smoke or to fail. “We have established a flag 
of our own, a national flag of Müslim India. We have established a remark- 
able platform which displays and demonstrates a complete unity of the en- 
tire solid body of Müslim India.” He spoke extempore in a faultless subdued 
English accent, and his face, though rather skeletal, was brightened by the 
luminosity of his eyes. 

We have defined in the elearest language our goal about which 
Müslim India was groping in the dark, and the goal is Pakistan. 

That is our five-year plan of the past. We have succeeded in raising 
the prestige and reputation of the League not only throughout this 
country—we have now reached the farthest corners of the world, 
and \ve are watched throughout the world. Now what next? . . . No 
people can ever succeed in anything that they desire unless they 
work for it and work hard for it, . . . What is required now is that 
you should think—and I say this particularly to you, Delegates of the 
All-India Müslim League who have gathered here from ali parts of 
India—we must now think and devise the programme of a five-year 
plan, and part of the five-year plan should be how quickly and how 
best the departments of the national life of Müslim India may be 
built up. 25 

He needed and vvanted more brains, more bodies, platoons and brigades 
of wise, young, and fearless followers to carry on, magnify, aetualize his or- 
ders. For his own strength, his life’s energy was flagging and failing him. 
He was clearly feeling the strain of speaking in that stuffed, humid, over- 
heated pandal; but instead of quitting, he grit his teeth and forged ahead, 
drawing energy it seemed from the crowd’s attention and palpable devotion. 
The fever had returned to plague his painfully thin body. Stili he would not 
abandon the podium or tuın his back on so huge and receptive an audience. 

He mcandered över the political history of India since the war had 
started, ıeturning again and again to his favorite subject, 

. . . what the Congress wants. The Congress has taken up a position 
about wlıiclı Ihere is absolutely no doubt. I should like to ask any 
man with a grain of sense, Do you really think that Gandhi, the 
supreme leader, commander and general of the Congress, has started 
this Sutyagrnha merely for the purpose of getting liberty of speech? 
Don’t you really feel that' this is nothing but a weapon of coeıcion 
and blıtckımılllng the.Britlah, who are in a tiglıt corneı-, to surrender 
and conoedo llıc (longrcaa demanda? 80 

Tlıoıı ) i ııtmlı eoııelııded 1 1İn Madrmı ııddl'enN vvltll ıı 
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real warning to the British Government, because after ali they are in 
possession of this land and the Government of this Subcontinent. 
Please stop your policy of appeasement towards those who are bent 
upon frustrating your war efforts and doing their best to oppose the 
prosecution of the war and the defence of India at this critical mo¬ 
ment. . . . You are not loyal to those who are willing to stand by you 
and sincerely desire to support you; you desire to placate those who 
have the greatest nuisance value in the political and economic fields. 

• • ■ If the Government want the whole-hearted co-operation of Müs¬ 
lim India, they must place their cards on the table. 27 

"The great enthusiasm of that large gathering had served as a tonic,” Fatima 
remembered, “but only I knew that weakness, exhaustion and fever would 
follow.” 28 

Sceking purer air at higher altitudes for his tubercular lungs, Jinnah 
vvent up to the Nandi Hills in Mysore State and Ootacamund to try to re- 
cover strength after Madras. What respite he found would only be tempo¬ 
lu ry, lor the insidious illness that drained his energy was by no w irrevers- 
ilıle. Nor could he stop smoking. Jinnah’s health remained precarious ali 
llıııt sııınmer, and indeed by July he was stili too weak to accept a tele- 
I • Iıoııod invitation from Bombay s govemor, Sir Roger Lumley, to come visit 
lıinı in l’oona s Ganeshkhind, the govemor’s summer house about ninety 
mile,s from Bombay, to learn of Linlithgow’s plans for constitutional change. 
S İr Roger wrote “confidentially” to Jinnah on July 20: 

İle is . . . establishing with the approval of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, a National Defence Council. This Council will consist of some 
00 members, nine of whom will be drawn from Indian States. The 
\ lceroy regards it as essential that the Great Müslim community 
should be represented on that Council by persons of the highest 
promincnce and capacity. He has accordingly invited the Premier of 
Assam, Bengal, the Punjab and Sind to serve as members of it. . . . 

İle lms considered whether he should invite you to let him have any 
»uggestions as to possible personnel for this Council, but being 
uvvure. as he is, of your general attitude, he has concluded that it 
vvoııld be preferable not to embarıass you by inviting you to make 
«uggestions. 20 

Jinnah wus not cmbarrassod; he was infurialed. ile read the viccroy’s in- 
vitatlons to Sir Siknnder, Fazlul Haq, and the League premier of Assam, Sir 
Muhammad Saadullah, as a direct challenge to his authority and power 
över ruch of theın as presideııt of the Müslim League. Sikander, in fnet, had 
appcaled personally to the vieeroy for Punjnbi repraientition on the ex- 
panded exocutIvc* coıınc'll, and Llnllthgovv had long found him ınuoh eusler 
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to (İnil w İlli llııuı Jlrımılı, İlmi Au^iinI Jlnnıılı enllod lıl.s Worl<lng Comınilleo 
to Bombay lo dcuİ wllh llıls ehalleııgu froın Simin, Sir Slkamler, Fazlul llaq, 
mnl Saadullah tried in vain to argu<: that ihey had joined the viceroy’s de¬ 
lence council as provincial premiers, rather thaıı as representatives of Müs¬ 
lim opinion. Jinnalı gave them no option but to quit the council or leave the 
League. Sikander, after a long private talk with Jinnah, agıeed to abide by 
the decision of the committee. Sikander’s capitulation was followed im- 
mediately by his ıesignation and that of Sir Saadullah from the viceroy’s de¬ 
lence council. Fazlul Haq, however, pıoved less pliable; and though he 
promised to resign from the viceroy’s council, he was most dilatory about 
doing it. But he did resign from both the National Defence Council and the 
Working Committee of the League, “As a mark of protest against the arbi- 
trary use of powers vested in its President,” voicing the strongest opposi- 
tion to Jinnah’s leadership and articulating what may in retrospect be 
viewed as a nascent “Bangladeshi” position against West Pakistani domi- 
nance. The Müslim premier of Bengal argued that Tecent events have forc- 
ibly brought home to me that the principles of democracy and autonomy in 
the Ali India Müslim League are being subordinated to the arbitrary wishes 
of a single individual who seeks to rule as an omnipotent authority even 
över the destiny of 33 millions of Muslims in the province of Bengal who 
occupy the key position in Indian Müslim politics.” 30 

Begüm Shah Nawaz and Sir Sultan Ahmed, unlike Sir Sikander, Fazlul 
Haq, and Assam’s Saadullah, refused to resign from the viceroys council 
and were, therefore, expelled from the Müslim League for five years. For 
the begüm it was a particularly bitter pili to swallow, since she had been 
so close to Jinnah during the Round Table conferences in London. She was 
later to relent and would retum to the League’s fold, but only after her half 
decade of ostracism. “The Government in the teeth of our opposition . . . 
tried to manoeuvre and wean some of our members by associating them 
with this scheme,” Jinnah remarked during his Id Day message that October. 

Three of them were provincial Premiers of whom two were members 
of the Working Committee. Well, you kno\v what happened. I am 
glad, and we have reason to be proud that the British Government 
have been taught a lesson. Out of evil cometh good! Müslim India 
from one end to another demonstrated that it was solidly behind the 
Müslim League. I hope in future our opponents \vill learn that it is 
futile to attempt to create disruptions in our ranks. That chapter ıs 
now closed. 81 

Jinnah withdrew the League’s elected members from the Central Legisla- 
ture at this time more forcefully to impress upon the viceroy his dissatisfac- 
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to deal with than Jinnah. That August Jinnah called his Working Committee 
to Bombay to deal with this challenge from Simla. Sir Sikander, Fazlul Haq, 
and Saadullah tıied in vain to argue that they had joined the viceroy’s de- 
fence council as provincial premiers, rather than as representatives of Müs¬ 
lim opinion. Jinnah gave them no option but to quit the council or leave the 
League. Sikander, after a long private talk with Jinnah, agrecd to abide by 
the decision of the committee. Sikander’s capitulation was followed im- 
mediately by his resignation and that of Sir Saadullah from the viceroy’s de- 
fence council. Fazlul Haq, however, proved less pliable; and though he 
promised to resign from the viceroy’s council, he was most dilatory about 
doing it. But he di d resign from both the National Defence Council and the 
Working Committee of the League, “As a mark of protest against the arbi- 
trary use of powers vested in its President,” voicing the strongest opposi- 
tion to Jinnah’s leadership and articulating what may in retrospect be 
viewed as a nascent “Bangladeshi” position against West Pakistani domi- 
nance. The Müslim premier of Bengal argued that “recent events have forc- 
ibly brought home to me that the principles of democracy and autonomy in 
the AH India Müslim League are being subordinated to the arbitrary wishes 
of a single individual who seeks to rule as an omnipotent authority even 
över the destiny of 33 millions of Muslims in the province of Bengal who 
occupy the key position in Indian Müslim politics.” 30 

Begüm Shah Nawaz and Sir Sultan Ahmed, unlike Sir Sikander, Fazlul 
Haq, and Assam’s Saadullah, refused to resign from the viceroy’s council 
and were, therefore, expelled from the Müslim League for five years. For 
the begüm it was a particularly bitter pili to swallow, since she had been 
so close to Jinnah during the Round Table conferences in London. She was 
later to relent and would return to the League’s fold, but only after her half 
decade of ostracism. “The Government in the teeth of our opposition . . . 
tried to manoeuvre and wean some of our members by associating them 
with this scheme,” Jinnah remarked during his Id Day message that October. 

Three of them were provincial Premiers of whom two were members 
of the Working Committee. Well, you know what happened. I am 
glad, and we have reason to be proud that the British Government 
have been taught a lesson. Out of evil cometh good! Müslim India 
from one end to another demonstrated that it was solidly behind the 
Muslini League. I lıope in future our opponents will learn that it is 
futile to attempt to ereato disruptions in our ranks. That chapter is 
novv closed. 81 

| iıııınl) withdrew Mm Longuo's elaotod members from the Central Legisla- 
laııo al tlıİ n Hıncı moro foroeftılly to lıııpı-oss ııpoıı Iha vleeroy his Mlssutlslac 
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tion with the government’s behavior, and he called for a “clear” declaration 
of British policy toward ali Müslim countries, demanding that Great Britain 
affîrm its non-intervention policy with regard to universal Müslim "sover- 
oignty and independence.” He appointed Ispahani to Fazlul Haq’s seat on 
the Working Committee. 

Japan s startling victories in the wake of Pearl Harbor no w raised the 
specter of an Axis invasion of India from the East. Since expanding his ex- 
nuıılive council, Linlithgovv had been pressing ChurchilTs cabinet for per- 
mission to release Nehru as well as other key Congress leaders from jail, in 
response to demands from his non-official advisers. The viceroy was eager 
lo shovv his new members that they could, in fact, “get things done.” But 
Cluırchill vvas reluctant, arguing that “Undoubtedly the release of these 
prlsoners as an act of clemency will be proclaimed as a victory for Gandhi’s 
party. Nehru and others will commit fresh offences requiring whole process 
uf trial and conviction to be göne thıough again. You will get no thanks 
Irom any quarter. 32 Stili, Linlithgow insisted, Amery agreed; most of the 
cabinet closed ranks behind them, so that early in December when Chur- 
chill eonvened his War Cabinet to debate the issue he sensed their mood 
iınmediately upon looking “round the room and said somewhat sorrowfully 
I gi ve in, adding sotto voce ‘vvhen you lose India don’t blame me.’ ” 33 

Jinnah joumeyed to Nagpur on his birthday to address the All-India 
Müslim Students Federation on December 26, 1941. “My young friends, to- 
«luy you compare yourselves vvith what was the position of the Muslims 
cvcıı ihree years ago,” Jinnah told them. 

I 1 ive years ago it was wretched. Ten years ago you were dead. . . . 

I he Müslim League has given you a goal which in my judgment is 
goiııg to lead you to the promised land where we shall establish our 
Pakistan, People may say what they like and talk as they like. Of 
course, he who laughs last, laughs best. 34 

I'a/lul riaq resigned his League ministry in Calcutta, opting to head a 
ııcw oonlitlon of his Proja party members and Hindu Mahasabhites led by 
llıcir nııtional vice-president, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee. He persuaded 
Ihc nnvvub of Dacca to join his new cabinet, which Ispahani called going 
"ovcı lo the cnemy.” 3 ® By that unexpected coup, Haq provcd again his po- 
llllnıl (lc.vlerity and duıability. “The old fox who is no\v called the black 
■*I'CC|» ol Barisal [IIaq’s hometovvn], is playing at one game only and that is 
lo gııin lime, ' bemoaııed Ispahani. And Jinnah asked at Nagpur: 

And iıı Bengal, vvlmt is the Congress Party doing? The Congress 
Party lıııs mıppoi'lod tlıis new coalition nıinislry formed by Mr. İlaq, 
ıııul lıy virtıın of II lıc wııs ıılılc lo fonu a govemmont and contiıııto lo 
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be the Premier. . . . Now I make a Christmas gift of Mr. Haq to 
Lord Linlithgowl I make another New Years gift of the Nawab of 
Dacca to the Govemor of Bengal! I am very glad and I am happy 
that Müslim India is rid of these men who are guilty of the grossest 
treachery and betrayal of the Muslims. 36 

Both Bengali leaders were expelled from the League, “weeded out” as Jin¬ 
nah put it. 

Linlithgovv urged Sir Roger Lumley, the govemor of Bombay, to invite 
Jinnah “to a meal,” and he did so in mid-January 1942 when Oxford profes- 
sor Reginald Coupland arrived on his unofficial tour in search of a “Cre¬ 
ative” constitutional settlement. “I asked Jinnah to lunch and he came to- 
day,” Lumley reported, and 

Jinnah was most friendly throughout, and, if there is any effect from 
this social contact with him, I think it would be favourable. After 
lunch I had a talk with him, vvhich I had intended would be a short 
one, so that he could then tackle Coupland: but at the first opening 
he proceeded to give me an exposition of the Müslim League position 
vvhich lasted for three quarters of an hour. It was ali most friendly, 
very logical, and well argued from the Müslim League point of view; 
but there seemed to me to be no indication at ali of any change in 
his position. He appeared quite satisfied with our attitude, although 
... he expressed some fears that the British Press and public opinion 
vvouldbe taken inby Congress and other Hindu propaganda. 37 

Lumley was “considerably impressed” by the logic of Jinnah’s arguments, 
but in the aftermath of their talk saw no prospect for any “solution” to the 
constitutional “deadlock.” “India is hopelessiy, and I suspect irremediably 
split by racial and religious divisions vvhich we cannot bridge, and vvhich 
become more acute as any real transfer of povver by us dravvs nearer,” Lin¬ 
lithgovv reported to Amery before the end of Januarv 1942. 33 Attlee vvas 
“distinctly distuıbed” by Linlithgovv’s “defeatist” position; he informed 
Amery, after reading it, that he had lost considerable “confidence in the 
Viceroy’s judgment,” suggesting that perhaps “someone” from Home should 
now be sent to India “charged vvith a mission to try to bring the political 
leaders together.” 30 Labour’s candidate for that job vvas Sir Stafford Cripps, 
who just returned from Moscovv vvhere he had served as the British am- 
bassador. 

Jinnah left Bombay on February 10, taking an all-day and overnight 
(nvivı to Calcutta, A jubllant crovvd nvvaited him at Ilovvrah Station and es- 
eorted him İn gala proccsslon lo Mohnrnrmıd Ali Park, över vvhich he 
hoİNlnd llıc Muslini Loııgue llııg on Pobrııııry 13, 1942, "öp to the preseni 
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moment, Muslims were absolutely demoralised,” said the Quaid-i-Azam, 
vvlıose personal preoccupation with death and dying had by now infected 
most of his political pronouncements, “Our blood had become cold, our 
llc'sh was not capable of vvorking and the Müslim nation was, for ali prac- 
lical pmposes, dead. To-day we find that our blood circulation is improving. 
()ııı Jlesh is getting stronger and, above ali, our ınind is getting more clari- 
fiod. 4U From Calcutta he was driven to Serajganj in East Bengal to preside 
över the Bengal Provincial Müslim League Conference. “Ladies and gentle- 
ıııen, the Müslim League has many opponents. We are going thıough a life 
ııııd death stıuggle. . . . We must stand on our own legs and rely on our 
o\vn strength if we are to achieve anything in this world.” 41 

The unexpected fail of Singapore on February 15, 1942, where a British 
Indian garrison of some 60,000 troops surrendered to Japan with hardly a 
slıot beiııg fired, sent freslı chills of anxiety through New Delhi and Simla 
as \vell as through Whitehall. “The really difficult point is how to reconcile 
our plodge about agreement with the criticism that we are deliberately 
holding up ali progress by giving a blackmailing veto to the minorities," 
Arnery wrote to Linlithgow in late February, briefly setting out \vhat would 
cssentially be Cripps’s pıoposals. 

İf there are sufficient Provinces who want to get together and form a 
Dominion the dissident Provinces should be free to stand out and 
eiIher come in after a period of option or be set up at the end of it 
us Dominions of thcir own. Jinnah could not quarrel \vith that nor, 
on the otlıer hand, could Congress feel that it is denied the op- 
portuııity of complete independence for that paıt of India which it 
Controls . 42 

I he India Office prepared a “note” for Britain’s War Cabinet on the pos- 
.'■ilılc iıııpact of conştitutional changes in India or her army, vvhich had more 
ıhını doııbled in size since the waı’s start to över one million. In the prewar 
İndimi arırıy soldiers had expressed anxieties about their own future if the 
bnlıslı raj “surrendered” to Congress demands. There \vas stili “a strong 
hvlmg (hat the British offlcer is the surest guardian of the soldier’s inter- 
1 ,, l ,s ' Whitolıall reported. It is difficult to say how any coneessioıı to Con- 
gı«-ss would assist the w ar cffort in respect to tlıe Military personnel of the 
Aımy, On 11 kî otlıer lıaııd it rnight result in the ruin of the Iııdian Army as 
al puM'iıi eoııstituled. 1,1 Anned w.ith so formidable a note, Anıery advised 
İliç pıinıc ınlnisler tlıal "Any cleclnrntion of Iııdian policy for the future 
mıısl make II elem, ime.|iıivoeally. ilmi we stand by our plodge of 1940, to 
Ilır MonIciiih ııııd Ilır Pıfnces, ihflt (hey arc not lo lir cocrccd into any sys- 
irm ol lıullıın Cııvorııınont of \vlıl< lı el) oy dlsappı-ovr, Thl« Is İn mıy cııso v l- 
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tal at present, in view of possible effects upon the Moslem element in the 
Indian Army.” 44 

Sir Staffoıd Cıipps was brought into Britain’s War Cabinet that Febru¬ 
ary as lord privy seal and made leader of tbe House of Commons. He \vas 
appointed to serve on Deputy Prime Minister Attlee’s India committee of 
the War Cabinet and helped draft what that committee considered an ap- 
propriate “declaration” by the month’s end, promising “to lay down in pre- 
cise and clear terms the steps” by vvhich His Majesty’s government planned 
to create a new Indian union, to become a free and equal dominion within 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. Before agreement could be reached 
on the proposed declaration, however, Rangoon fell to the Japanese blitz 
aeross Southeast Asia. Jinnah wired Churchill to warn against the “plausible 
subtle and consequently more treacherous” proposals of Sapru and his col- 
leagues, “patrol agents for the Congress. If the British Government is stam- 
peded into the trap laid for them Moslem India would be sacrificed with 
most disastrous consequences, especially in regard to the war effort,” 4a cau- 
tioned the Quaid-i-Azam. On February 22, at a Delhi meeting of the League’s 
Working Committee, Jinnah stated that “direct revolt” would follow any 
British acceptance of Sapru’s proposed unitary conştitutional seheme of 
reforms. 

Churchill, therefore, decided that a declaration spelling out the constitu- 
tional process for transforming British India into a dominion was too dan- 
gerous, opting instead to send Cripps out to India to sound out the “parties’ 
on the spot as to their feelings about a proposal the cabinet approved. The 
document on vvhich we have agreed represents our united policy,” Chur¬ 
chill informed Linlithgovv in early March. “If that is rejected by the Indian 
parties for whose benefît it has been devised, our sincerity will be proved to 
the world and we shall stand together and fight on it here, should that ever 
he necessary.” 46 

Prime Minister Churchill rose in the House of Commons at noon on 
Wednesday, March 11, 1942, to proelaim in his uniquely inspiring baritone 
that “The crisis in the affairs of India arising out of the advance of Japan 
has made us wish to rally ali the forces of Indian life to shield their land 
from the menace of the invader.” 47 He then announced the decision to send 
no less diştinguished a member of the War Cabinet to India than the lord 
privy seal, who “carries with him the full confidence of His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment and will stıive in their name to procure the necessary measure of 
us,sent not oııly from the Hindu majority but also from those great minori- 
Hcîn amongst vvhich tlıe Muslims are tlıe most iınportant,” Cripps was thus 
lıtunchod on tho most frustrutirıg mission of his life. 

CrlppN llow İnin Kni’aohl on Murch 22, vvum ‘'ııuaruntucned” İn isoladon 
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overnight, and touched down at New Delhi’s airport the following day, 
“Pakistan Day,” the second anniversary of the Lahore resolution that was 
celebrated in Delhi by a mile-long procession and a mass public meeting 
addressed by Jinnah. “I can say without fear of contradiction that the Müs¬ 
lim League stands more fîrmly for the freedom and independence of this 
country than any other party,” the Quaid-i-Azam told a crowd of 50,000 
Muslims in Urdu Park. “We are asking for justice and fairplay. We ha ve no 
designs upon our sister communities. We want to live in this land as a free 
and independent nation. We are not a minority but a nation.” 48 Referring to 
Cripps’s mission, Jinnah said: 

There is the fear that he is a friend of the Congress. He has enjoyed 
the hospitality of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. . . . That is ali true but 
we should not be afraid on that score. Don’t get cold feet. . . . We 
are prepared to face ali consequences if any scheme or solution 
which is detrimental to the interests of Muslims is forced upon us. 

We shall not only not accept it but resist it to the utmost of our 
capacity. If we have to die in the attempt we shall die fighting. 49 

Cripps met with Maulana Azad, then out of jail, on March 25. The Con¬ 
gress presidents English, he learned, was not as good as his Persian or 
Arabic. Azad insisted that to mobilize Indians “effectively” it was “neces- 
saıy to give them control of the def ence of their country.” Cripps pointed 
out that strategically India had to be regarded as part of “a much greater 
theatre of war.” Azad reiterated his point, however, and Cripps decided 
that what Congress really wanted was the “appearance and name of an In- 
dian Defence Minister, not actual control över “the movement of troops or 
other military arrangements.” 80 

Jinnah arrived at the viceroy’s palace just as Azad was leaving. Cripps 
explained that he had not taken the Müslim League or Pakistan “propa¬ 
ganda” very seriously during his last visit two and a half years ago but as- 
sured Jinnah that he had “changed” his view because of the “change in the 
communal feeling in India and the growth of the Pakistan movement.” 
Cripps then handed Jinnah the document he had brought from London, 
“which I think rather surprised him in the distance it went to meet the 
Pakistan case. He stated of course that he was not prepared to give any 
views on it but we had a long discussion as to its effect, especially upon 
Bengal and the Punjab, and the nıain thing \vith which he vvas concerned 
vvas vvhether they would have the effective right to opt out of the coııstitu- 
tioıı in the event of their so desiring.” 51 Jinnah tlıen “pıomised to lay the 
mntter boloro his Workiııg Committee in Delhi and to oome baok and see 
nıo immedlııtely ııltervvıırcİN, . , . ile was 6Xtromely conlial and whon wo 
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parted expressed the view to me that the one thing that mattered was to be 
ablc to mobilise the whole of India behind her own defence and that he 
vvas personally most anxious to achieve this.” 52 Expert negotiator that he 
was, Jinnah wisely refrained in his opening meeting with Cripps from any 
“pernickety criticism.” 

Cripps’s meeting with Gandhi on March 27 did not begin on a lıappy 
note. Gandhi considered it “extremely inadvisable” to publish the document 
and urged Cripps to refrain from doing so, asking what Jinnah thought. 

I told him that he had suggested that, in view of the danger of leak- 
age, it would be wise to publish it before too long; and he inter- 
preted this as being an indication that Jinnah would accept the 
scheme. ... I then asked him how, supposing Jinnah were to accept 
the scheme and Congress were not to, he would himself advise me to 
proceed. He said that in these circumstances the proper course 
would be for me to throw the responsibility upon Jinnah and teli 
him that he must now try to get Congress in either by negotiating 
direct with them or by meeting them in association with myself. He 
thought that if it vvas pointed out to Jinnah what a very gıeat posi- 
tion this would give him in India if he succeeded, that he might 
take on the job and that he might succeed. 53 
It vvas one of Gandhi’s most brilliant ideas, turning över premier power- 
and responsibility-to Jinnah, but no Britislı viceroy or cabinet lcader had 
the courage or wisdom to try the idea. 

On March 29, Nehru came to breakfast with Cripps, and then botlı ol 
them went to Birla House to see Gandhi, Azad, and otheıs of the VVorkiııg 
Committee of the Congress. Cripps listened and argued for hours. “The gmı 
eral attitude of Nehru, who vvas tired and not vvell, was mild and concllln 
tory and he left me in complete doubt as to vvhether Congress vvııs ınore m 
less decided not to accept it and that it vvas not vvorth arguing or presNİng 
for any alteration or vvhether he vvas not inclined to press his particıılar olı 
jections in view of the general character of the scheme and its granl ol İrer 
self-government in India.” 54 Less than a week göne by, and Cripps's urisp 
Britislı confîdence was fast dissolving in the miasma of Indian C0inplc'xlly, 
ambiguity, and transcendental doubt. 

Cripps had been counting on lıis close friendship with Nehru and Krislııııı 
Meııon as the key to resolving the communal puzzlc that had bafllcd Mor 
ley, .shnttercd Montagu, eludetl Ramsay MaoDonald, flabbergasted Irwln, 
destroyed Motilul Nehru, and had ali but drlven Jinnah into permamvnt e* 
ile in llıımpstead. I İn truly helieved, or at lensi clesperately hoped lıe miglıl 
arlıleve in a fortnight whul Ilın bost braln.s <>İ Kngluıul and India had lalled 
lo uceomplİHİı över the pusl <|iaırler-eeıılııry ol eoneoutnıled "llort and 
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countless farile hours of intense negoüation. Perhaps it was jant that with 
stakes so high, he could not resist a roll at that fatal game, suspecring as 
one hts confidants put it, that "if he brought this settlement off, Crfaps 
would certaınly replace Winston.'« His fatal Sav, was, however, that he be- 
lıeved hınıself omnipotent. Forgetting what Kiplrng had written of his well- 
intentioned forebears, he hoped to “hustle the East,” 56 

At this juncture President Franklin D. Roosevelt sent his former assis- 
tant secretary of war, Colonel Louis Johnson, out to India as his personal 
representatıve, introdncing Johnson to Linlithgow as a man of “broad ex- 
penenoe wıth problem? reJating to military supply," who was selected for 
this ımportant mission because of his outstanding ability and high charae- 
I 61 ',. .t”. 11 ' Amer h> and Linlithgow were ali anxious' about the possible 
pohtical implications of a secret agenda for Colonel Johnsons mission. 
Lmlıthgovv s representative in Washington wrote that Roosevelt seemed to 
ttunk that the plan concerning immediate federation did not go far enough 
and he felt "that complete autonomy, including power to raise armies, 
should be given to provinces.” 58 

As soon as LinIithgow, Amery, and Chnrchill leamed that Johnson and 
Roosevelt would do nothing to twist their political arms by way of con- 
cedıng more to a non-cooperating (“shilly-shallying,” as Johnson put it) 
Congress» the Cripps game was över. Only Cripps refused to believe he was 
finıshed. He kept meeting with Indian leaders, holding press conferences, 
sending louger and longer secret telegrams home, and doggedly flogging 
thehorse that had died under him. The önce bright and rising star of his 
political career went into eclipse under India’s blinding sun. On April 2 
Azad and Nehru handed Cripps the Congress Working Committee's resolu- 
tion rejectmg his offer. Instead of thanking them and flying home, Cripps 
wired the text of that resolution to ChurchilI and set up a meeting with 
Azad, Nehru, and field marshal Sir Archibald Wavell (1883-1950), The 
tight-Iipped eommander-in-ehief, who replaeed Linlithgow as viceroy the 
folIowing year, was then flghtlng a losing battle in Malaya and Burma, des- 
perately hopmg he could keep the Japanese from smashing through India's 
Easteru wall of rugged mountainous foı-ests. He had no time, and less tal- 
ent, for political gamesmanship, With one glass eye, and little to smile 
about, Wavell s was hardly a personality to appeal to Nehru, Azad, or 
Cripps. Nor w as he ready voluntarily to release any of the military strings 
he controlled. Stili Cripps was determined to try to bring Nehra and Wavell 
into harness. 

Jınnah left Dcllıi on Thursday, April 2, taking the niglıt train to Allah- 
abad where the nnnual session of the Müslim Leagııe stnrted that Friday. A 
cheerlng crowd greetod him with ıhoııts of \)uaid-i-Aznm Zlndabadl" ut 
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Allahabad’s Central Railvvay Station, then escorted him through more than 
a hundred green tinsel-decorated arches of triumph that led to the packed 
pandal in Mahmudabad’s garden. Jinnah presented his brief of Cripps’s 
proposals in a clear, succinct manncr, saying, now that the scheme was 
really dead, how “deeply disappointed” ali Muslims were to find that the 
“entity and integrity of the Müslim nation has not been expressly recog- 
nized. Any attempt to solve the problem of India by the process of evading 
the real issues and by over-emphasizing the territorial entity of the prov¬ 
inces, which are mere accidents of British policy, and administrative divi- 
sion is fundamentally wrong. Müslim India will not be satisfied unless the 
right of national self-determination is unequivocally recognized.” 59 

On Easter Sunday of that year, Colonel Johnson met Cripps for the first 
time at the viceroy’s house över lunch and each recognized a potential ally 
in the other, for both were liberal legal minds who felt as far removed in- 
tellectually from the viceroy and his commander-in-chief as they were cul- 
turally from Nehru and Azad. Both enjoyed more confidence in high places 
in London and Washington, moreover, than either did in New Delhi or 
Simla. And each, in his own way, had fallen under the spell of Nehru’s cos- 
mopolitan charm. So in the spirit of Easter Sunday they joined forces, 
hoping to resurrect the mission that had truly expired on Good Friday. 
They moved with great energy, resourcefulness, and top secrecy, meeting 
Nehru, Azad, and other leaders of Congress at ali hours of day and night, 
convincing themselves that there was, indeed, light at the end of India’s 
constitutional tunnel. They came to believe that ali Congress really wanted 
was control över the Minıstry of Defence, so they worked out an elaborate, 
ingenious formula, whereby that ministry could nonıinally be put under an 
Indian, while ali of its real martial responsibilities would remain under the 
commander-in-chief, who would instead be called minister of war—and they 
actually thought that would suffice to solve India’s problem. Cripps had 
even drawn up a list of Indian cabinet ministers for the new “national gov- 
emment” he was going to install, and Congress President Azad vvas his 
ehoice for home minister in charge of poliçe—Azad, whom Jinııah vvould not 
speak to and referrcd to as a “show-boy Müslim.” Johnson thought he had 
eonvinced Nehru of the \visdom of cooperating, and of the surety tlıal he 
could “caıry” Congress, just as he thought Cripps could “swing” ChurchilI 
into linç. Il was ali an illusion, spun out of India’s torrid lıeat. 

Mnny cabl.es were oxehanged betweon London and India in the next 
fcw days, including one from ChurchilI infonning Cripps that Johnson was 
not Roosevolt's n'presonlative “in any nailler oulsidr the speeilie mission 
dealing wlth lııdlım munitions and klndred toplo» on wlıloh he w im Neni ,"' 10 
Ali thfl eııbles wc»re ımiHH.'i'SNiuy. CongıcsN lıııued dovvıı Ilın pmposııl de 
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spilc i Is levised form, on April 10. 1942—just as Gandhi had pıedicted they 
w°"I(l the first time lıe met with Cripps. Explaining his party’s rejection of 
, l |t ' offer, Congress president Azad wrote Cripps: 

Wi‘ are yet prepared to assume responsibility pıovided a truly Na- 
limıal Government is formed. ... But in the present the National 
Government must be a Cabinet Government with full power, and 
must not merely be a continuation of the Viceroy’s Executive Coun- 
c il. . . . We would point out to you that the suggestions we have 
put forvvard are not ouıs only but may be consideıed to be the unani- 
ıııous demand of the Indian people. On these matters there is no dif- 
ference of opinion among various groups and parties. 61 

"There is no foundation for that assertion,” Jinnah told the press as soon 
as lıe read Azad’s final assertion several days later. “Müslim India has re- 
pııdiated that daim. We maintain that the Congress does not represent not 
only the Musalmans of India but even a large body of the Hindus, the De- 
pressed Glasses, the non-Brahmins and other minorities.” He also repudi- 
aled ali negotiations that Congress had carried on with Cripps “över the 
lıead of ali other parties,” reiterating what had been his basic posıtion for 
över tvvo years: "If ali parties agıee to the Müslim demand for Pakistan or 
partition and Müslim right of self-determination, details to be settled after 
iho vvaı-, then we are prepared to come to any reasonable adjustment with 
regard to the present.” 82 

On April 12, 1942, Cripps wired Churchill, “There is clearly no hope of 
agreement and I shall start home on Sunday.” To Azad he wrote: “You sug- 
grst a truly National Government’ be formed which must be ‘Cabinet Gov- 
emment with full power.’ Without constitutional changes of a most compli- 
« alcd chnracter and on a very largo scale this would not be possible as you 

1 enlise. . . , 1 he proposals of His Majesty’s Government went as far as pos- 

Mİılr. Roosevelt ıırged Churchill to “postpone” Cripps’s departure, report- 
inj’ ih,ıi in the United States “The feeling is almost universally held that the 
demllock has been caused by the unwillingness of the British Government 
lo (•öncede lo the Indians the right of self-government, nohvitlıstanding the 
willlngness of the Indians to entrust teehnieal, military and naval defense 
control lo llıe competent British authorities. American public opinion can¬ 
imi understand vvlıy, if the British Government is vvilling to permit the com- 
ponent purls of India to secede from the British Ernpire after the war, it is 
nol willlng lo permit (hem to oııjoy what is tantamount to self-government 
(lıııiııg llıe wıır,""' 1 Churchill chose lo pocket that euble rnther than show it 
lo his eablnel or uso it to wlre Cripps bftek to Nevv Delhi from Karochi, 
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where he just landed. Churchill had not, after ali, become prime minister to 
preside över the dissolution of His Majesty’s Empire. 

The Working Committee of the Müslim League issued its resolution on 
the Cripps offer shortly after Congress resolved upon rejection. 

The Committee, while expressing their gratification that the possibil- 
ity of Pakistan is recognised by implication by providing for the es- 
tablishment of tvvo or more independent Unions in India, regret that 
... no alternative proposals are invited. In view of the rigidity of 
the attitude of His Majesty’s Government with regard to the funda- 
mentals not being öpen to any modification, the Committee have no 
alternative but to say that the proposals in the present form are un- 
acceptable. . . . The Musalmans cannot be satisfied by such a Dec- 
laration on a vital question affeeting their future destiny, and de¬ 
mand a clear and precise pronouncement on the subject. Any attempt 
to solve the future problem of India by tbe process of evading the 
real issue is to court disaster. 65 

Önce again, Jinnah had raised the minimal terms for ııegotiating any settle- 
ment to the most persistent political problem of recent Indian history. Paki¬ 
stan was hardly a “pernickety” demand. 
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Dawn in Delhi 
( 1942 - 43 ) 

Jinnah’s position remained firm throughout the remaining years of World 
War II. He demanded no less than parity with Congress on any council of 
Government and öpen ıecognition of the Muslims’ right to Pakistan in any 
future settlement foramla. As Congress became more hostile and non- 
cooperative, the goveınment of India and His Majesty’s government looked 
more than ever to Müslim soldiers and Müslim League leaders for the sup- 
port they required to hold India. Jinnah’s stock rose to new heights in Lon- 
don as well as in Simla and New Delhi. 

Jinnah’s political posture was rarely misread at Whitehall. “I don’t sup- 
pose Jinnah will want to seem less nationalist than Congress and therefore 
to come in under the existing constitution,” Amery wrote Linlithgovv, thank- 
fnl that Cripps w as then ancient history and speculating on possible future 
reforms. 

If he does, I suppose you could give him certain seats, balancing his 
men with Ambedkar and possibly a new Hindu or two, but stili re- 
taining the majority of yom: existing Executive? Or you may simply 
decide to drop ali idea of bringing in political leaders from either of 
the two main parties? . . . The Müslim League, I suppose, will stili 
be officially non-co-operative, but probably more co-operative than 
hitherto in practice in view of the definite concession to the possi- 
bility of Pakistan that we have made? 1 

In the wake of Cripps, the governor of the Punjab repoıted that “the 
Sikh community were very seriously perturbed by the potenlially fesiparous 
naturc of the Wıır Cnbiımt’s proposnJs." Siklıs wert» alrııid thıtl: If the Punjab 
refusod to luende lo mı ıılUInclin cunfflderuey, 1:1ınt vveııltlıy Muslini ınııjorlty 
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province önce ruled by Sikh Maharajas would be enveloped by “the outer 
darkness of Pakistan. They regarded themselves as being in danger of ever- 
lasting subjection to an unsympathetic and tyıannical Muhammadan Raj.” 2 
Sikh-Mushm antipathy had roots that went back to seventeenth century 
mughal imperial rule. “We are doing what we can to deal with the situa- 
tion,” Governor Glancy assured the viceroy, It was a most important wam- 
ing, passed on to Whitehall by Linlithgovv, since martial Sikhs numbered 
second only to Muslims in the British Indian army. 

“Blood and tears are going to be our lot whetheı* we like them or not,” 
Nehru predicted, ali too accurately, at a press conference in Allahabad in 
mid-Apıil after Cripps flew home. “Our blood and tears will flovv; maybe 
the parched soil of India needs them so that the fine flower of freedom may 
grow again.” 3 

Cripps held a press conference in London on April 22 and insisted “The 
problem now becomes not a political one, but the problem of the defence 
of India, and in that I have had the assurance from many of the leaders 
that they are going to co-operate to their utmost.” 4 Asked if he had invited 
Nehru and Jinnah to come to London, he replied negatively, feeling “quite 
sure” that neither of them would want to leave India in “existing circum- 
stances” even if they were invited. 

In Madras, Chakravarti Rajagopalachari (C. R.) now dramatically 
sought to lead Congress in the direction of co-operation both with the Brit¬ 
ish war effort and the Müslim League. He presided över a meeting of 
forty-six members of Madras Congress legislators and proposed two ıesolu- 
tions, agreement on which was reached in late April. The first argued that 
since it was “impossible for the people to think in terms of neutrality or 
passivity during invasion,” it was “absolutely and urgently necessary” for 
Congress to “remove every obstacle” toward establishing a “National Ad- 
ministration.” It therefore urged the All-India Congress Party to “acknovvl- 
edge” the Müslim League’s “claim for separation,” thereby ıemoving ali 
doubts and fears in this regard,” and to invite the League for “consultation 
for the purpose of arriving at agreement and securing of national Govern¬ 
ment to meet present emergency.” 5 The second resolution requested permis- 
sion of the All-India Congress for the Madras Congress to ünite with the 
Müslim League and other provincial parties to restore popular government, 
as a coalition ministry, to Madras. Both resolutions passed overwhelmingly, 
It wus the first important bıeak in Congress's non-coopeıating ranks, a sig- 
nificunt victory for Jinnah’s policy and the British, and a direct challenge 
to Gftndhi and Nohru. 

The AJl-Indltı Congress .. tim follovviııg vvoek, repudittting C. R. and 

his Madras roıolutloıiN. On April 30, 1942, İm roHİgned from tho VVorking 
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Committee. Gandhi remained in Wardha, but sent his loving disciple Mira- 
behn (Madelaine Slade) to Allahabad with a resolution he drafted for pre- 
sentation to the Congress, stating: 

Whereas the British War Cabinet’s proposals sponsored by Sir Stafford 
Cıipps have shown up British imperialism in its nakedness as never 
before . . . The A.I.C.C. is of opinion that Britain is incapable of 
defending India. It is natural that whatever she does is for her own 
defence. There is an eternal conflict between Indian and British in- 
terests. . . . The Indian army has been maintained up till no w mainly 
to hold India in subjugation. It has been completely segregated from 
the general population who can in no sense regard it as their own, . . . 
Japan’s quarrel is not with India. She is warring against the British 
Empire. India’s participation in the war has not been with the con- 
sent of the representatives of the Indian people. It was purely a 
British act. If India were freed her first step would probably be to 
ııcgotiate \vith Japan. . . . The A.I.C.C. is, therefore, of opinion that 
the British should withdraw from India. 6 

Nchi'u argued that Colonel Johnson and Franklin Roosevelt might help 
India win freedom if Congress were more supportive of the Allied cause. A 
compromise resolution was agreed upon by the Working Committee; 
(aındhi cssentially had his way, though the resolution passed on May 1 also 
pıofessed India’s “antipathy to Nazism and Fascism as to imperialism.” On 
1 1 ine fi, Iıovvever, Gandhi wrote: 

I seo no difFerence between the Fascist or Nazi povvers and the Allies. 

Ali are exploiters, ali resort to ruthlessness to the extent required to 
compass their end. America and Britain are very great nations, but 
llıeir greatness will coıuıt as dust before the bar of dumb humanity, 
Nvhether African or Asiatic. . . . They have no right to talk of human 
HİHTty and ali else unless they have washed their hands elean of the 
pollution. 7 

I’vvo American journalists interviewed Gandhi that week in Wardha, 
ıı ikI ono asked “But what does a free India mean, if, as Mr. Jinnah said, 
Mıısliıns will not accept Hindu ıule?” The Muhatına replied: “I have not 
asked the British to hand över India to the Congress or to the Hindus. Let 
t hem ontrusl indin to Cod or in modern parlance to anarehy. Then ali the 
parti es wi 11 figlıt one another İlke dogs, or will, wh©n real responsibility 
liıces llıeııı. eoıııe lo a reasmınhlo agreeıneııt, l slıall expcct rıon-violencc to 
mise onI ol tlıal dıao.s.” H Gandhi wııs renıinded by a leporler for The Hindu 
I İm t ıııılll reoeıılly he lıııd ıılvvııys saki tlıere eoiıhl be no S tıuıraj vvlthout 
Uluda Muslini ıııılly, and llıeıı lıe vvııs ııskcnl vvlıy lir lıııd ol lııte lııslslcd 
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there would be “no unity until India has achieved independence? The 
seventy-three-year-old Mahatma answered: 

Time is a merciless enemy. I have been asking myself why every 
whole-hearted attempt made by ali ineluding myself to reach unity 
has failed, and failed so completely that I have entirely fallen from 
grace and am deseribed by some Müslim papeıs as the greatest 
enemy of İslam in India. It is a phenomenon I can only account for 
by the fact that the third power, even without deliberately wishing 
it, will not allow real unity to take place. Therefore I have come to 
the resultant conclusion that the two communities will come together 
almost immediately after the British power comes to a final end in 
India. 9 

Jinnah immediately responded to this with, “I am glad that at last Mr. 
Gandhi has openly declared that unity and Hindu-Muslim settlement can 
only come after the achievement of India’s independence and has thereby 
throvvn off the eloak that he had wom for the last 22 years.” 10 

The All-India Congress met again in early August. Gandhi told his fol- 
lowers: “This is a crucial hour. . . . We shall get our freedom by fighting. 
It cannot fail from the skies. . . . The Britishers will have to give us free¬ 
dom when we have made sufiıcient sacrifices and proved our strength. . . . 
At a time when I am about to launch the biggest fight in my life there can 
be no hatred for the British in my heaıt. The thought that because they are 
in difficulties I should give them a push is totally absent from my mind. 11 
Sardar Patel was reported to have said that the British army was ready to 
abandon India, much the way they had Burma, and that the Satyagraha 
campaign would prove victorious in a week. “If it ends in a week it will be 
a miracle and if this happens it would mean melting the British heart, 
Gandhi said, adding: 

Maybe wisdom will dawn on the British and they will understand 
that it will be wrong for them to put in jail the very people who 
want to fight for them. Maybe ... a change may come in Mr. 
Jinnah’s mind after ali. He will think that those who are fighting are 
the sons of the soil and if he sits quiet of what use would Pakistan 
be for him. . . . God has helped us. . . . When I raised the slogan 
“Quit India” the people in India who were then feeling despondent 
felt I had placed before them a new thing. If you want real freedom 
yon will have to come together and such coming together will create 
true democTacy, 12 

The Wıır Gabimi truıiHinitted fiili ııuthorily lo Linlithgow to arrest 
Cııııdhl and Ilın Congress Working Coıııınlltee at any tinin he doemed ap- 
pıoprlalr I.undun eoıiNİderod (îoııgruNs's ıııosl; ri'oont resolution ııs öpen 
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rebellion” against the government of India. Sikander warned Govemor 
Glancy of his suspicion that Gandhi might try to “make terms with Jinnah 
by an out-and-out offer of Pakistan and then present a united front to Gov¬ 
ernment.” 33 Gandhi did, in faet, wıite on August 8 that 

Provided the Müslim League co-operated fully with the Congress 
demand for immediate independence without the slightest reserva- 
tion . . . the Congress will have no objection to the British Govern¬ 
ment transferring ali the powers it today exercises to the Müslim 
League on bchalf of the whole of India. . . . And the Congress will 
not only not obstmct any Government that the Müslim League may 
form on behalf of the people, but will even join the Government in 
running the machinery of the free State. This is meant in ali serious- 
ness and sincerity. 14 

Such an offer might have tempted Jinnah if he had believed in or trusted 
Gandhi, but just a few days earlier, he had told the press: “Mr. Gandhi’s 
conception of ‘Independent India’ is basically different from ours. . . . Mr. 
(nmdhi by independence means Congress raj. I ask Mr. Gandhi to give up 
the game of fooling the Musalmans by insinuating that we depend upon the 
British for the achievement of our goal of Pakistan. . . . Hands ofF the 
Muslims.” 15 By August 8, ali was in readiness within the vast machinc of 
tlıe government of India. The Aga Khan’s palace in Poona was chosen as 
the most secure, comfortable, and convenient “prison” for Gandhi and a 
select coterie of his family and closest follovvers, including Sarojini Naidu 
aııd Admiral Slade’s daughter Mirabehn. The rest of the Congress Working 
Committee was to be jailed in Ahmednagar Fort. 

“Every one of you should, from this moment onwards, consider yourself 
u free man or woman, and act as if you are free and are no longer under 
Ilıt! heel of this imperialism,” Gandhi told his Congress colleagues after the)' 
pussed his “Quit India” resolution on the evening of August 8, 1942. “Here 
İs a iminim, a short one, that I give you. You may imprint it on your hearts 
aııd let every breath of yours give expression to it. The mantra is: ‘Do or 
Die.’ We shall either free India or die in tlıe attempt.” 16 

I ,inIithgow waited no longer. Gandhi and the en tire Congress Working 
Coınmittee were arrested next day before dawn. Gandhi’s final message to 
tlıe country was written at 5:00 a.m., shoıtly before he was taken into cus- 
tocly: "ICveryonc is free to go the fullest length under ahimsa. Complete 
(leatllook by strlkes and olher non-violent means. Satyagrahis ınust go out 
İn din ııııd nol to liva Tlıoy ınust seek and face death. İl is only when 
lıldividuııls )',(> uııl İti din llıııl ilin ımlioıı will survlvn. Karmığa ı/rı nıarenge. 
l’ VVn vvill I )o or Dlt'.'T’ 17 
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“I deeply regret that the Congress has finally declared war and has 
launched a most dangerous mass movement in spite of numerous warnings 
from various individuals, parties and organisations,” said Jinnah on August 
9, 1942. Unlike Gandhi, he did not expect the war to end swiftly, nor did 
he think the British would lose. He never believed, moreover, that Satya- 
graha could remain nonviolent. He summoned his Working Committee to 
Bombay on August 16 to plan the League’s strategy. They met in his house 
for four days and formally resolved to “deplore” the decision of the All- 
India Congress Committee to launch an “öpen rebellion” for the purpose of 
“establishing Congress Hindu domination in India.” The result was only 
“lawlessness and considerable destruction of life and property.” 18 The 
League view the “Quit India” movement as an attempt to “force the Musal¬ 
mans to submit and surrender to Congress terms and dictation.” 

The violence started in Bombay a few days after Gandhi’s arrest, quickly 
spreading to the United Provinces, Delhi, and Bihar. The speed and secrecy 
of the govemment’s predawn sweep initially had a paralyzing impact every- 
where. Nor was the press permitted to report any disturbances or strikes. 
By August 12, ho\vever, Linlithgow wrote to Amery, “In Delhi there has 
been a good deal of trouble. Casualties may be heavy and some damage 
has been done to property. Here again I attach no importance to it. It 
is . . . due to millhands on strike, and the Chief Commissioner is quite 
eonfident that he can handle the situation.” 19 

But by mid-August över thirty people were dead in Bombay, where the 
poliçe reintroduced whipping as a regular form of punishment. Raihvay 
lines ali round Patna in Eastern India were tom up, and the British rushed 
regular army troops to the “affected area,” with Linlithgow authorizing 
“machine-gunning from air of saboteurs.” 20 No report of such martial vio¬ 
lence unleashed in Bihar was ever permitted to appear in any Indian news- 
paper. British Indian censors were kept busy keeping secret ali movements 
and operations of the Indian army aimed at “students and riff-rafF,” as the 
viceroy called Gandhi’s Satyagrahis, adding: “I ara not disturbed by the 
situation. Most embarrassing developments are signs of extension of en¬ 
den vouıs to interrupt railway, telegraph and telephonic communication. This 
may develop stili further and is of course very difficult to dispose of efFec- 
livoly in a country of the size of India.” 21 

A woek after Gandhi’s arrest, Loıd Linlithgow was pleased to note that 
İti il isli aetion had “lidied up the Bombay position” and was “relieved” that 
Hıings w(*re relatively “qııict in Delhi, for serious and prolonged rioting in 
Ilır onpltul eity of a country is not ı» very good advertisement.” 22 Linlith- 
jjfow's minisin'of inlomuıHon ııııd brondnısliııg, Sir C. I’, llıımaswami Aiyar, 
Ilım reporUul tluit 'Tim Mıısllın I.,mı filin has tUmlofmd rold Jr<t and âmire# 
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to rıegotiate with Gandhi” adding: “With my opinion of Jinnah I feel that 
Government should forestall him. I go further and venture to assert that to 
speak, as one Govemor has spoken, of crushing the organisation is to follow 
the wrong method.” 23 Aiyar had earlier appealed to the viceroy to allow 
İlim to try to negotiate a settlement with Gandhi, But Linlithgow had refused 
to permit him to see Gandhi and then tried in vain to convince him to stay in 
ministerial harness. S o Aiyar, formerly Travancore State’s prime minister 
(diwan), returned to his Malabar home, which he hoped would remain un- 
der the protection of Britain’s paramount power. 

“Jinnah has taken advantage of the latest turn in events to raise his 
terms against us (not that that matters much), and also to raise them 
against Congress,” Linlithgow informed Amery, calling that,*“a new and 
lıiglıly ingenious move in Jinnah’s game of Poker: for it seemed to me incon- 
cdvable that Gandhi could accept the principle of Pakistan by whomsoever 
il was backed. . . . It remains pretty clear that there is going to be nothing 
doing witlı either the Congress or the Müslim League while the war lasts.” 24 

Ambassador Lord Halifax (ex-viceroy Lord Irwin) cabled a most secret 
message fıom Washington in late August directly to foıeign secretaıy An- 
tlıony Eden ıeliably informing him that the U.S, consul-general (George R. 
Merrell) in New Delhi had just reported to the State Department that the 
Müslim League received most of its “financial support” from “the Indian 
princes, Hindu as well as Mohammedan, the great Mohammedan Iandlords 
and the English business community, paıticularly that of Calcutta.” This 
report went on to explain “that the Indian princes and the British business 
community support the Moslem League for the same reason that the Gov- 
crnment does namely, to prevent the ‘representatives of India’ from obtain- 
iııg power . , . to avoid a definite settlement of India’s problems and to 
prolong the present deadlock; and a secondary reason why the Moham- 
nıedan Iandlords are interested in supporting the Moslem League is that 
llıey are seared of the Congress Party’s belief in the national ownership of 
ali natural resourees.” 28 

Al the end of August, Linlithgow wired Churchill complaining about 
American “intervention.” The viceroy suddenly called the unrest 

by far the most serious ıebellion since that of 1857, the gravity and 
extent of wlıich vve lıave so far concealcd from the world for ıeasons 
of military security. . . . Mob violence ıemains rampant över large 
tracts of tlıe countryside and 1 nm by no means confident that we 
may not see in Scptembor a formidablo attompt to rc.ııovv this wide- 
spread sabotııge of our war cifort. Tlıe lives of Kuropeuns in outlying 
plnocN me loday lıı jeopardy. II we hungle tlıls business wc simli 
dumıtge Iudin irreti'lt vnbly un a İmse for future ııllied opcrutions and 
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as a thoroughfare for U.S. help to China. . . . These are the cir- 
cumstances in which I am now threatened by visitations from Wen- 
dell Wilkie and Shervvood Eddy. The latter threatens to come to India 
in the hope of helping by way of mediation. My experience of peripa- 
tetic Americans which is now extensive is that their zeal in teaching 
us our business is in inverse ratio to their understanding of even the 
most elementary of the problems with which we have to deal. 26 

“Discussing the American invaders in Cabinet this morning much sym- 
pathy was expressed for you,’’ Amery assured Linlithgovv on September 1, 
“and a clear conviction that you must obviously refuse flatly to let anyone go 
and see the prisoners. On the other hand, Eden and others felt that it could 
only do good your finding time to talk to the better type of American and 
get our case across. Wilkie is very well disposed and Winston adds espe- 
cially amenable to the influence of good champagne.” 27 Earlier in the same 
cabinet meeting Churchill had spoken of “the present trouble as completely 
disposed of and as evidence of the fact, vvhich he has alvvays insisted upon, 
that Congress really represents hardly anybody except lawyers, money- 
lenders and the ‘Hindu priesthood.’ ” 28 

By September 5, the Home department of the government of India re¬ 
ported that excluding Bihar, at least 340 Indians had been killed by poliçe 
fire since August 11 and 630 wounded, adding that the “true total’ had to 
be “considerably higher,” 29 Poliçe had sustained twenty-eight deaths. Tıoops 
were called out in no less than sixty places, at most of \vhich “they [were] 
stili out.” Some fifty-seven battalions worth of regular British army soldieıs 
were used during that most bloody and tragic battle of World War II fought 
hard against their own people inside Indial There was no way of accurately 
estimating the total number of dead and wounded in Bihar, since British 
uircraft repeatedly strafed civilians with machine gun fire. 

“I alvvays dread a dishonourable settlement between the British Govern¬ 
ment and the Congress,” Jinnah told the intemational press assembled at 
lıis house in New Delhi on September 13. Asked if there \vas chance of any 
modification of his party’s demand, Jinnah replied: “If you start by asking 
for sixteen annas [a full rupee’s worthl], there is room for bargaining. The 
Müslim League has never put forward any demand vvhich can by any rea- 
Honable man be characterised as unreasonable. The Müslim League stands 
lor independence for the Hindus and for the Mussalmans. Hindu India has 
jrot ihree-fourths of India in its pocket and it is Hindu India vvhich is bar- 
gııluiııg to see i i il can gel tlıe remaining one-fourth for itself and diddle us 
out of lt."" () 

U.S, ptıblle pres,sure, urgiııg Brltflül to “do something" for India, 
nnmntcd un ıbe w ur progreaNod and Ameıleım amin, man, and mcmey 
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played an ever greater role in shoring up Allied defenses prepaıing the 
launching pads from vvhich to recapture Western Europe and China as vvell 
as Southeast Asia. “Harry Hopkins spoke to me last night about this strong 
pressure now being exerted on the President,” Halifax warned Eden, “The 
Cabinet should realise how strongly pubhc opinion is moving on these lines 
ıınd I hope it may be possible to say or do something to counteract it. Other- 
wise I fear American press, vvhich on the whole has stood by us remarkably 
well in recent Indian crisis, will rapidly and perhaps completely change its 
attitude much to the detriment of Anglo-American relations.” 31 

“What have we to be ashamed of in our Government of India?” Chur- 
chill asked Amery at a London garden party that September. “Why should 
we be apologetic or say that we are prepared to go out at the instance of 
some jackanapes? . . , For eighty years we have given it peace and internal 
security and prosperity such as has never been known in the history of that 
country. . . . We have looked after ali classes, and we have protected the 
interests of ali sections, and I am not going to be a party to a policy of 
scuttle.” 32 

ChurchilI and his cabinet were most concerned about the rapidly mount- 
ing sterling balance debt that Britain owed India as a result of wartime 
production and accelerated export of Indian goods to ali fronts. Till this 
vvar, India had always been indebted to Britain for rail, telegraph, and 
other majör pubhc works construction schemes that had cost millions in 
sterling. With half a milhon Indian tıoops serving overseas, and Indian 
industries pouring out every variety of products for the vvar, the balance 
was reversed, Great Britain finding itself in sterling bondage to her own 
colony for an estimated £400 million, ChurchilI insisted that something 
must be done quickly to wipe the slate clean, arguing “As Arthur Balfour 
used to say ‘This is a singularly ill-contrived world but not so ill-contrived 
as that.’ ” 33 Amery and Linlithgovv preferred to “let sleeping dogs lie,” knovv- 
ing what a deafening din of commercial and industrial Indian protest would 
be raised över aııy British initiative at this point to change the formula of 
Indo-British payments now that the balance had tipped in India’s favor. 

In October of 1942, C. R. unveiled his plan for “resolving” India’s dead- 
lock, suggesting “that the Viceroy should act as the Crovvn would in a crisis 
in England” and select the “most popular and most responsible” leaders of 
India to assist him in running what vvould, in effect, be a “national govern- 
ment.” 34 Five “important Congressmen” (including aııy currently in prison) 
should first be chosen, and then Jinnah could be invited “to join this Gov¬ 
ernment with as maııy men of his cboice” us he "lilu'cl," Tlıtue mlght, addi- 
tiomılly, be three others to reprcsctıl tlıe Icssrr ıninoritles. (!. H. holleved 
tlıat rıniIhtır Coııgress mır tlıe I i'iıgııe could rejecl his plim wltlıuut “loshıg 
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their leadership.” Jinnah, however, immediately categorized it with a num- 
ber of other “kite-flying” schemes and dismissed them ali. 

Jinnah addressed his party’s council in New Delhi on November 9 and 
vvarned them of “propaganda to misrepresent the Müslim League ... as 
allies of British imperialism in India, obstructing the path of its freedom 
and independence,” wbich was, he claimed, currently circulating in the 
United States. “To those who have been correctly follovving the trend of 
events in India this allegation about obstructing the path of freedom is not 
only disgraceful but untruthful,” he insisted, adding, “In these days the 
vicious methods of propaganda are capable of misleading even intelligent 
people.” 35 He knew ali the hazards, felt the pressures, and was keenly con- 
scious of the passage of time, adding, “The sands are running out.” And 
two days Iater, after C. R. and Jinnah had met, Linlithgovv, whose twice 
extended term as viceroy then also had a terminal date of April 1943, wired 
home to report that Jinnah had conceded nothing, leaving C. R. rather 
depressed.” 

Cripps found himself left with so little influence in Churchill’s War 
Cabinet that he resigned on November 22. He remained till the vvar s end 
as minister of aircraft production but vvould not really return to India s 
political stage until Attlee came to povver. Attlee was Amery’s choice to re- 
place Linlithgovv; Amery urged ChurchilI in mid-November to ship his 
Labour deputy premier to New Delhi, since “He knovvs the Indian problem 
and has no sentimental illusions as to any dramatic short cut to its solu- 
tion.” 36 Had ChurchilI accepted Amery’s advice, Attlee’s rising domestic 
star ffiight have follovved Cripps’s into India’s ocean deep, but ChurchilI 
obviously mistrusted even the most conservative of Labour leaders too 
much for any direct imperial responsibility, fearing they were ali deter- 
mined to “scuttle” India. None of his own party colleagues vvanted the job. 
İle finally decided to press Linlithgovv to stay on half a year longer than 
his promised April release. 

Late in 1942, Linlithgovv received vvhat he called a “quite definitely re¬ 
li able” secret report of a “recent talk with Jinnah,” vvhich he passed on to 
Amery as the “clearest exposition” of Jinnah’s vievvs on the “Pakistan is- 
sue.” 37 Jinnah had insisted he vvould join an interim government only on 
un equal footing” vvith Hindus, since he vievved that “line” as “the only way 
in vvhich he could safeguard Pakistan. To accept responsibility in a provi- 
s i on al government on any other terms vvould be to vvalk into the trap vvhich 
(longress nııd Hindus gcnerally were carefully laying for the unvvary or 
impııtii'iıl Muslims. İl vvııs a deep güme; and he, ut least, was not prepared 
to play, Tim prcscııt vvııs a time when MunHiti.n werc faced vvith a ‘life and 
deııtlı problem/ İle dld ııot say llıııt İn ıııı ornlorloal nohsc; lıe ıııeuııt it İli 
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erally. Muslims must either choose to assert themselves and win for them- 
solves a place in the comity of nations or go under and accept a position of 
permanent inferiority. It was for them to say what they wanted. If the former, 
lıo w as prepared to fight for them till the last; if the latter, he was willing to 
‘lake leave and concem himself \vith making money at the bar.’ ” 38 

The U.S. victory at Guadalcanal coming so soon after Rommel’s defeat 
in North Africa raised Allied spirits the world över, especially in Whitehall 
where Amery found “nothing but cheerful faces,” predicting that “India 
should be entering upon 1943 in much better mood than she began in 
I.942.” 80 But not so in Bengal. Twin specters of Japanese invasion and 
la mine outdid one another in striking terror among Bengal’s population. 
“(ihittagong is receiving daily attention from enemy airmen,” Ispahani re- 
ported. 

The Food position in the province is growing more and more serious 
each day. In some areas, it is most acute. . . . Tens of thousands 
lıave died and millions have been rendered homeless and are starv- 
iııg. The disaster is really terrible. . . . The Japs have been over- 
loving of late. They have visited us four times. . . . Half of Calcutta 
İs on the run. 40 

İl w a.s only the start of India’s worst famine of the century, a tragedy that 
rlıılmed between two and three million Bengali lives during the forthcom- 
Ing ycar. 

"Government goaded the people to the point of madness,” Gandhi 
clıarged, writing from detention to Linlithgow in January 1943. "They 
slnrlcd İronine violence in the shape of the arrests. ... I must resort to 
Ilır luw prescribed for satyagrahis, namely, a fast according to capacity. I 
ııııısl coınmence after the early morning breakfast of the 9th February . . . 
eııdlııg on the morning of the 2nd March.” 41 Linlithgow wired Amery, soon 
liftir receiving the Mahatma’s letter, “I have never wavered that Gandhi, 
il İm' desired to do so, should be allowed on his own responsibility to starve 
lu denth.” 118 When Linlithgow informed his council in early February of 
Gııııdhi’.s intention to fast, he was amazed to find them “unanimously fa- 
voııring*’ his release as soon as the fast began. So the goveınment of India 
dceidod to olier to release Gandhi for the duration of his pıoposed fast, 
nıllıer thıın to risk having him die in detention. Liıılithgovv wired this deci- 
,simi lıoırıe. Amery responded how "greatly disturbed" the Waı- Cabinet felt 
al llıc llıought ol: relcusiııg Gandhi “on a mere threat to fast.” 43 

An cm erg en cy Wur Cabinet meeting was held on the next Suııday at 
wlıldı Amery rcjıortedı 
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Winston . . . launched out on the Gandhi subject at önce. At first 
. . . muttering away his dissatisfaction, but giving me the impres- 
sion that he was going to agree with a shrug of the shoulder. Pres- 
ently, however, he warmed up and worked himself into one of his 
States of indignation över India. I made efforts to try and bring him 
to the point that whatever might or might not be the best method of 
handling so peculiar a situation as the Gandhi one, the issue was not 
that, but whether you were to oveıride your Council and run the risk 
of resignations. That point he simply bruslıed aside by saying that it 
would not matter if they did ali resign: we could carry on just as 
well without them and this our hour of triumph everywhere in the 
world was not the time to crawl before a miserable little old man 
who had always been our enemy. 44 

But Gandhi had already been informed of the government of India’s offer 
to release him and politely refused. “I shall be quite content to take my fast 
as a detenu or prisoneı*,” replied the "little old man” on the eve of his 
ordeal. "The impending fast has not been conceived to be taken as a free 
man.” 45 The viceroy heaved a sigh of great relief. 

Jinnah felt as adamant about Gandhi’s fast as Churchill, telephoning 
Ispahani to urge him to keep Bengal’s wavering Müslim League members 
of the legislature from backing a resolution appealing to Üıe government 
for the Mahatma’s release. After the first week of Gandhi’s fast, Linlithgow 
was pleased to report that "Muslims continue to stand apart, and Jinnah s 
paper Daıon to ridicule and eriticise. . . . Daıuns leader today is critical 
of Gandhi’s suggestion in his letter to me of 29th January that he was ready 
to see Jinnah form a national government, which is equivalent, it suggests, 
to a tenancy-at-will as a favour.’ ” 48 

The League remained aloof from the mounting waves of protest and 
ıınrest throughout India triggered by Gandhi’s fast. In New Delhi’s legisla¬ 
ture, Liaquat Ali EClıan reiterated the Müslim League’s non-aligned position. 
“We have every synıpathy for the sentimental conccrn of our Hindu 
l’riends,” said the man who was to be Pakistan’s first prime minister, But 
vve are unable to join them in this matter.” 47 Jinnah was invited by Sapru 
lo a conference of prominent leaders in New Delhi to discuss the situation 
nrising out of Gandhi’s fast,” but he declined, noting as Linlithgovv was de¬ 
li glıted to report, that “the situation is really a matter for the Hindu leaders 
to consider.” 48 

Tht.ee British doetors, ineluding the surgeon-general, wlıo observed the 
Mnhfttmn, prediclod that lir woııld probably not survive another week of 
lıls self-lmposed ordeal. Serious slgns of organic deterioralioıı were noled, 
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and wıth the old man's arteriosclerosis, the doctors expected a heart attack 
at any moment Three members of the viceroy’s eaecutive council resigned 
on ebıuary 17, 1943, in protest oveı- the viceroy’s decision not to release 
f™;, 1JitiomU y. danger to his life acerued from the 

last. Lml,thğow accepted those resignations and found at Ieast three 
other Indıan members of his eouncil ’Vobbly” but managed to convince 
them to stay the course." The viceroy alerted ali the governors of the im- 
mment possıbıhty of Gandhi’s death, the code word for which was “Rubi- 
con, vvaming them that “considering Gandhi's position as our prisoner and 
a deolared rebel, there can be no question of half-masting flags or sending 
orhcıal messages of condolence to his widow.” 50 

A bulletm sıgned by six of Gandhi's doctors on February 21 warned that 
he had entered a crisis . . . was seized with severe nausea and almost 
faınted and pulse became nearly imperceptible" 51 Much to every one’s 
amazement, however, the liftle old man did not die. His stamina surprised 
the world and delighted his aıudous friends, who attributed his survival to 
dıvme ıntervention. GhurchiJl, however, suspected “fraud” and urged Lin- 
iıthgoşv to “expose ali these Congress Hindu doctors round hini” ıvho could 
so easıly ’slip glucose or other nourishment into his food.” s * (Churchill him- 
self was j'ust reoovering from pneumonia and felt particularly nasty toward 
Gandhı,) Much as he searched for it, though, Linlithgoıv could not discover 
any ftm evidence of frand” in any of the medical reports issned by 
Gandhı s physıcians, nor in any treatment of that most famous of Indıan 
patients. 

Tben on the morning of March 3 Gandhı brolce his fast. His sveight had 
faile,, from 109 to 90 pounds, but the next day Lumley reported from Bom- 
bay that everything is now normal/’ 53 

Meanwhile Fazlul Haq of Bengal remained Jinnah’s worst personnel 
problem, for as fong as he continued presiding över a non-League coalition 
m that Müslim majority province, he appeared to belle the basic premise 
ot I akıştan. Bengal’s foxy premier adroitly survived at the head of a coali- 
t,on of his own Progressive Müslim League, shifting Mahasabha, Congress 
and Forward Bloc members. For stoeen months Hay retained popularity as 
wei as povrer despite having becıı ousted from the League. He finally 
sought reconciliation with Jinnah Iate in 1942 by going to the Quaid-i- 
Azarns house in Ne» Delhi in November. But Jinnah’s position sever al- 
t, I f/”' der ff 1 " 1 Hi “l ** of alı to resign his premiership, thcn to 
dıshand lııs mvıı Müslim pnrty and plcdgc allegUnoe to the Muslin. Longue 
as prereyıılslta» to nmdmlnlon İn İle l'olcl. On Fchrıuıry fi, 1943, llm, vnote 
J iıııııılı: 1 
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I am going to sacrifice ali, that I now possess, for the sake of my 
country and of the solidarity of my community. ... I have thought 
carefully över the situation and with a view to facilitate my coming 
back to the League, I am ready to tender my resignation vvhich will 
mean the automatic dissolution of the Progressive Coalition Party. 
May I now get a line from you to teli me that I have understood you 
alright, and that the ban put on me will be lifted as soon as I tender 
resignation of my office as Premier? If so, I will take my step I have 
indicated. 54 

Jinnah reminded Haq that he had heard that promise before, the last No¬ 
vember in fact, when Haq had “agreed to carry out these conditions within 
a fortnight.” 55 Ispahani and his friends kept up pressure against Haq’s 
coalition within Calcutta’s assembly, which, together with the Japanese 
pressure mounting from outside shook popular confidence everywhere in 
Bengal against a government that appeared both incapable of defending its 
people or feeding them. By mid-March Fazlul Ilaq phoned Jinnah in 
Ispahani’s presence, trying to clarify his pıospects of re-emerging as Ben- 
gal’s premier if, indeed, he resigned and rejoined the League. After 
speaking with Haq, Jinnah privately assuıed Ispahani “that he could not 
possibly have Mr. Fazlul Haq as leader of the Müslim League in the 
Legislature.” 56 

Fazlul Haq obviously sensed that if he resigned his days of power were 
över, so he turned elsewhere, desperately working round the clock to shore 
up support as his forces broke ranks. In the last week of March, however, 
he survived a no-confidence vote on the “food question” by one vote due to 
the absence of three Müslim League members. Three days later, Ispahani 
wired from Calcutta jubilantly to ıeport that “Fazlul Haq has been 
routed.” 57 The League captured six seats contested against Haq’s Progres- 
sives. Muslims were “Crossing the floor” daily to join the önce depleted 
ranks of the Muslini League. “Four Muslims will cross the floor this after- 
noon,” wrote Ispahani. “We are expecting another two to come över by 
tonight. Inshallah, our wound of having the majority of the Müslim MLAs 
sitting opposite us, will soon be healed. . . . Fazlul Haq looks a picture of 
miscry.” 88 And on March 29, Fazlul Haqs ministry fell; the following month 
K liNvaja Nazimuddiıı, the leader of Beııgal’s Müslim League, was invited to 
form a new government. 

Tluıt April Ilıe League lıeld its annual session in New Delhi. A map of 
l'akistan adoı ıual the «lııı's, and a haniler llevv över il: readiııg “Froedom of 
İndin lies iıı Pakistan." Jiıııııılı woıe a whlte slıerwani wlth ıı gold buttun 
eııgravtıd Wİth 'T" pinncd to his slıııelıeıl oolliu. İle W«N greeled wl!h "İre 
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mendous ovation and cheering” as he entered the packed pandal. 50 With his 
League ministries now running Bengal, the Punjab, Sind, and Assam, Jin¬ 
nah insisted, “This is only the starting point. . . . In the North-West Fron- 
tier Province . . . my information is—and it is based on very reliable 
SOurces . . , the Müslim public is entirely with the Müslim League. [That 
sıımmer a League Ministry under Aurangzeb Khan would come to power in 
l’cshawar.] Don’t forget the Minority Provinces. It is they who have spread 
(İle light when there was darkness in the majority Provinces. It is they who 
were the spearheads that the Congress wanted to cnısh. . . . We have got a 
great deal to do. . . . Our goal is clear; our demands are clear.” 60 

Jinnah then reviewed the history of Hindu-Muslim conflicts from the 
tlııwn of the century, after which he indulged in a blistering attack üpon 
C iıuıdhi and his tactics, accusing the Mahatma of wanting to tum the whole 
ol India into his Hindu ashram. He went so far as to suggest a new summit 
w İtli Gandhi, however, arguing: “Nobody would welcome it more than 
myself, if Mr. Gandhi is even now really willing to come to a settlement 
with the Müslim League on the basis of Pakistan. Let me teli you that it 
wlll be the greatest day for both Hindus and Musalmans. If he has made 
ııp his ınind, what is there to prevent Mr. Gandhi from writing direct 
lo ine?” 01 

“Jinnah’s speeches both in the meetings of the Working Committee and 
İliç Sııbjects Committee (held in camera ) and in the Öpen Session have con- 
flnned impressions that of late his mind has been passing through a certain 
process of change,” repoıted a British spy attending ali the League sessions. 
"İle |Jinnah] has become more aggressive, more challenging and more au- 
llıoritative. The reason appeaıs to be consciousness of power lately acquired 
a ikI ol certain ol d injuı ies which can now be avenged therewith.” 

I lo has finally warned the British; he has expressed his profound dis- 
.sutisfaction with their attitude; he has urged Provincial Leagues now 
lo placo thernselves on a war footing in preparation for what is to 
come; he has castigated the Capitalists and pampered the masses 
(on vvhoso syınpathy and goodwill he has to base his future strug- 
glo) by his references to “social justice” and “economic reorganisa- 
lion"; Ihî has tried to impress upon the Provincial Premiers the fact 
that their o\vn fııtuıc lies only in follovving his lead and above ali 
İm has, in ordor to show his bana fides to the neutral world, extendcd 
ıın öpen and alınost final invitation to the Congress to approach hirn 
for a sottlement if it so desires. Iııovitably the next stage will be 
"propurntloıı lor the İnovitablc struggle” ıııul alter that the "struggle’’ 
İtself. 011 
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Jinnah’s shrewd appreciation of Indian politics and the ever-shifting 
interaetion among its majör parties had never been more clearly revealed. 
His greatly overrated estimate of British postwar power, however, refleeted 
his far less sophisticated appreciation of U.S., Russian, and Chinese poten- 
tial for more rapid expansion. Anticipating that the war could last “another 
three years,” Jinnah \visely urged his followers to “put our house in order” 
during that interlude. Ingcnious strategist that he was, he concluded with 
this waming: “The fight being inevitable, we must make our preparations 
flawless.” 63 

Nor was this shre\vdest of India’s politicians unaware of how carefully 
his words were recorded, copied, and cabled the vvorld över, to help tıouble 
the sleep of officials in Great Britain’s highest eehelons of power. Openly, 
before the mass audience that listened to his presidential address at Delhi, 
Jinnah said: 

If they have got any honest and capable agents they ought to be kept 
informed in London. I önce more draw the attention of the British 
Government to this fact. It is a very serious situation indeed, and I 
inform them from this platform that the cup of bitterness, and disap- 
pointment—not to us e any stronger language—at the shabby treatment 
meted out to Müslim India is a danger to them. . . . The Müslim 
League calls upon the British Government to come forward, without 
any further delay, with an unequivocal declaration guaranteeing tö 
the Musalmans the right of self-determination, and to pledge them- 
selves that they will abide by the verdict of a plebiscite on the lines 
of the resolution passed at the Müslim League Session in Lahore in 
1940. 

I say to the Musalmans . . . 100 million Musalmans are with us. 
When I say 100 million Musalmans, I mean that 99 per çent of them 
are with us, leaving aside some who are traitoıs, cranks, supermen 
or lunatics—an evil from which no society or nation is free. The way 
İn which I see them now is that the phoenix-like rise and regenera- 
tion of Müslim India from the very ashes of its ruination ... is a 
ıniracle. The people who had lost everything and who were placed 
by providence betvveen the two stones of a mili, not only came into 
their ovvn in a very short time, but beeame, after the British, socially 
the most solid, ınilitarily the most virile, and politically the most de- 
cIs ive factor in modern India. Now it is time to take up the construc- 
I iv<! programme to build up this nation so that it can march on the 
patlı of our goal of Pakistan. • ■ • The goal is near, stand united, 
persevfire anıl march forward. ,w 
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Even before he ended his address, loud and prolonged cheers and cries 
of "Quaid-i-Azam Zindabad!” “Pakistan Zindabadl” “Müslim League Zinda- 
hudl” reverberated from thousands of throats that wouid carry his message 
to millions of Muslims beyond range of Jinnah’s frail voice. Soon they would 
ali close ranks behind their great leader in the pain-filled march to their 
Prpmised Land. 


15 

Karachî and Bombay Revîsîted 
( 1943 - 44 ) 


Jinnah’s challenge to Gandhi in April elicited a letter from the Mahatma, 
who read the challenge in the Dawn early in May. “Dear Qaid-e-Azam, I 
welcome your suggestion. I suggest our meeting face to face rather than 
talking through correspondence. . . . But I am in your hands. I hope that 
this letter will be sent to you and, if you agree to my proposal, that the 
Government will let you visit me.” 1 

Linlithgovv’s immediate response was to “raise no objection if Jinnah 
wants to see Gandhi in jail,” noting with good reason, ‘T doubt the Mahat- 
ma’s move being wholly palatable to Jinnah.” 2 Amery was less willing to 
acauiesce, however, reminding the viceroy that he had refused to permit 
others, including C. R., to visit Gandhi. 

Although Jinnah is a different case in some respects, refusal has 
hitherto been based on Gandhi’s past behavior and if we önce aban- 
don principle that he is kept incommunicado because of his responsi- 
bility for rebellion and must remain so until he disassociates himself 
from that policy, I feel that we may be driven out of our whole posi- 
tion, which is of couıse Gandhi’s object. 3 

hol lı weı*e loatlı, moreovcr, to deliver Gandhi’s letter to Jinnah. The mat- 
lor was to be dccided by the cabinet, but Churchill had just sailed off 
lo Washington on the Çueen Marıj with VVavell for an Anglo-U.S. joint 
i'lıld's corıferencc eode-namod “Trident” to coordinate operations against 
< ioııımny, Itııly» and japan. İt wtıs during this trip that Churchill felt he got 
lo lmow VVuvell nvoII nıoııgh to bulievc he was the şort of inan to replace 
Llnllthgow. 

l’PBOİNi’ly how ımıdı İlme llıe cııtlır Hıllish Wur Cııblnet elevoted to this 
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single undelivered letter is incalculable, but the secretary of state prepared 
an elaborate memorandum on the subject which was circulated to the cabi- 
net prior to its first meeting on the question of “Gandhi’s request to see 
Jinnah” on May 18, 1943. A second meeting, also chaired by Attlee in Chur- 
chill’s absence, was held on the same subject next day. Churchill, of course, 
remained in telegraphic touch with Amery throughout the whole debate on 
this vital matter. The secretary of state officially wired a “most immediate” 
cabie to the viceroy after the second meeting, ordering that “Gandhi’s letter 
should not go forvvard.” 4 The ball continued electronically to bounce around 
the globe över the next week, \vith Amery even going so far as to wire the 
man Great Britain consideıed wise enough to serve as India’s viceroy: “It 
has been suggested to me that possibly situation might be eased if you in- 
vited Jinnah to come and see you.” 5 

Jinnah during this interval focused his time and energies on the strategy 
of seeking to make his League more effective and responsive to popular 
demands and needs in the provinces it ran. “The ‘Pakistan’ slogan is gaining 
momentum,” reported the Punjab’s governor toward the end of May. “There 
has been a consideıable amount of discussion in the Press as to whether 
Jinnah was justifîed in suggesting [in Delhi in April] that the Punjab Cabi- 
net is a League Ministry. The Nawab of Mamdot [Punjabi leader of the 
Müslim League] has sought to improve the occasion by a Press statement 
that the Sikander-Jinnah Pact has come to an end, the implication being 
that more active interference by the Müslim League in Punjab politics is to 
be expected.” 6 Sikander’s death in December of 1942 had left his Unionist 
party ministry under the control of a much younger, less experienced Müs¬ 
lim leader, Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana (1900-75). By early June “Hindu 
indignation vvith Jinnah” was reported by Linlithgow as “greater than ever. 
Jinnah himself is well pleased, so far as one can judge, and there is no ques- 
tion that he has sent his stock up stili higher.” 7 In his most frank assessment 
of Jinnah, Linlithgow remarked: 

I do not however think he wants a rovv with Government . . . and 
his threats do not cause me any sleepless nights! As I have consis- 
tently felt and said both to Zetland and to you, Jinnah would be 
quite as bad a master as Gandhi. But Jinnah is not in as strong a 
position as Gandhi and Congress, and he is never likely to be, in the 
near future, since he represents a minority, and a minoıity that can 
only eflectively hold its ovvn with our assistance. Nor, of course, is 
his organisation anything like as deeprootcd as is that of Congress. 8 

I-Iis curse is personal vanity vvhich at his uge he is not likely to shake 
off." 


KARACHI AND BOMBAY REVISITED ( 1943-44 ) 

Churchill recommended Field Marshal Wavell to his cabinet in mid- 
June 1943 as India’s next viceroy. General Sir Claude Auchinleck, who had 
followed Wavell in the Middle East command, was to succeed him as com- 
mander-in-chief of India. Labour ministers viewed Wavell as a “safe” or 
“stopgap” viceroy at a time when India needed Creative intelligence, diplo- 
matic sicili, and imagination. Churchill’s top prioıity, however, was to hold 
India militarily at any cost. As Simla’s commander-in-chief for the past year 
and a half, Archie Wavell had proved himself the good soldier, strong and 
silent. 

The one thing King George VI “complained” about to Wavell at a 
Buckingham Palace lunch was the “length of the Viceroy’s telegrams,” 
urging the viceroy-designate to “keep them shorter” than Linlithgovv’s. 10 
Before flying from London to take över in India, Wavell attended seveıal 
cabinet meetings focused on Indian problems, especially those dealing vvith 
England’s mounting war debt, which by mid-1943 climbed to över L800 
million. Wavell soon ıecognized, as he noted in his Diarıj, that Churchill 
“hates India and everything to do vvith it” and came to appıcciate the wis- 
dom of Amery’s remark to him that “Winston . . . ‘knows as much of the 
Indian problem as George III did of the American colonies.’ ” n Churchill, 
of course, instructed Wavell to stay away from political refonns of any şort, 
vvarning that “only över his dead body vvould any approach to Gandhi take 
place.” 12 

Jinnah visited Baluchistan in July and addrcssed the League’s third pro- 
vincial conference “at the foot of a hill in a tastefully decorated pandal . . . 
vvhich included ali the notables of the citv numbered about 25,000.” 1:1 The 
Oııaid-i-Azam “exhorted the Muslims of Baluchistan to shake off llıcir 
lethargy and march in line vvith their nation.” He urged them to “Givc up 
your mutual jealousies and sectional interests and differences över snıall 
llılngs, petty quarrels and tribal notions.” The follovving day he addrcssed 
llıe same conference after it had passed ali the resolutions he advocaled. 
| i imalı reiteı ated his pre-battle plan for Pakistan, seeking first to lay the 
loıındation of rcforms and grovvth, later to press his sepaıatist demands. To 
llıe stııdents in his audience he cautioned conseıvatively, “Do not rıııı ııller 
clıeap slogans or calchvvords. Conceııtrate your vvhole attention on educıv 
lloıı. Cici equipped and qıuılify yoursclf lor action. . . . The beller you ııre 
oqııİpped the brighter are your chances of suecess.” 14 

Kvcn as Jinnah vvtıs speuklng oıı llıe bleuk bul vvell-led Western bordur 
ol lir Hisli İmlin, fnıniııe darkened llıe dismııl plilin,s ol I kişi Bengili. "YVe 
nıııııol keep Beııgııl fed (certıılnly vve eımnol ııssıııne llıe lespoıısibilıl v ol 
nıllonlrıg ili Culoutlu or olsmvhoro) ıınless vve eıııı gel l'notlgrıılrıs Itılo Ben 
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Hal from outside at önce,” 15 Governor John A. Herbert vvarned the viceroy 
iıı July. “I tüonder how far he is right about the Bengal situation,” Linlith- 
gow noted in that letter’s margin. The viceroy remained, however, less pre- 
occupied vvith the terrible Bengal famine, which had by then claimed över 
a nıillion lives, than with his own fantasy fears of a fast-unto-death that 
(iaııdhi might launch in August. 

Jinnah returned to Bombay from his tour of Baluchistan on Friday, July 
23. Three days later, on the aftemoon of Monday, July 26, a fanatical young 
Muslini Khaksar from Lahore, RaBq Sabır Mazangavi, entered the Quaid-i- 
A/.nm’s Mount Pleasant Road house and appealed to Jinnah’s secretary, Mr, 
M. II. Saiyid, for an intervievv with the great leader. Just then Jinnah en¬ 
lemi lıis secretary’s office and asked who Rafiq was and what he wanted. 

I waş very busy,” Jinnah testified later in Bombay’s high court. 

My whole mind was on my correspondence and I was trying to get 
out of the room. Just as I was about to leave the room, in the twin- 
kling of an eye, the accused sprang on me and gave me a blow with 
his elenehed fist on my left jaw. I naturally reeled back a bit when 
he pulled out a knife from his waist. . . . It was an öpen knife. . . . 
İnstinct of self-defence made me put out my hand and catch his 
wrist, vvith the result that the momentum of the blow was broken 
but in spite of tlıis the knife just touched the left side of my jaw. I 
gol a cut rıear my chin and my coat w as cut near the left-shoulder. 
... I ıılso got a wound on my left finger. 16 

Jlnııalı'.s \valchman helped his secretary disarm the would-be assassin, 
slıorlly af tor which poliçe arrived. 

The accused defended himself in court, reporting that he had belonged 
in the Müslim League in Lahore from 1935-39 but had finally resigned 
herimse "the Leagııe vvas not doing anything for the Muslims or for human- 
ii\ eseepl talking.” 17 He insisted that he had göne to appeal to Jinnah for 
woi'k and lıelp, not to assassinate him, but was found guilty as eharged of 
"ııl tcıııj>l«;cl murder and hurt” and sentenced to fîve years in jail. Sub-inspec- 
loı Abdul Kadir Sheiklı, who had been put in chaıge of the investigation, 
enine lo adnıiro jinnah so much in its aftermath that he opted to join him 
iıı Pakistan. The queslion of conspiıacy was closely studied, but no evidence 
of ueooıııpliees was ever clearly established. Thouglı shaken by the violent 
allaek and rai her weakeıı<‘d by loss of blood, Jinnah sıırvivcd the ordeal 
wllh no dlıniııution ol spiril or staıniııa. "Don’t worry,” Iıc wired eloso 
IVlcıuls İlke İNpahııııi, "Thıııık God I anı ali right,”" 1 Mis miracıılous eseape 
lıoın serlous hurin vvtı.s vlevvod by ıııııııy lollmvers as ovidcııce ol dlvine 
Inlorveııtlon, Muidim İndin cclelmıled "A l)ay ol Tlmılfelglvlng lo Cod for 
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sparing the most precious life of the Sub-continent.” 19 Jinnah publicly ap¬ 
pealed to friends and disciples to “remain calm and cool.” 

Lord Wavell’s “secret” assessment of Jinnah in mid-September 1943 was 
that “It is hardly too much to say that Jinnah is the Müslim League. He is a 
vain, shallow and ambitious man who would probably think the pıesent 
time inopportune for any rapprochement vvith the Hindus.” 20 The new vice- 
roy’s opinion of Gandhi was not much better. “Gandhi and Jinnah are both 
dictators. . . . Gandhi beeause he has built himself up as a saint, and Jin¬ 
nah because there is nobody in his party who approaches him in ability.” 
Wavell viewed Pakistan as a “serious plan” but noted that “nobody” was 
“at ali defînite” about its boundaries. Jinnah held an “inconclusive” series of 
summit talks vvith Khizar Tivvana iıı Simla at this time, which the Punjab’s 
chief minister recounted to his governor as “a series of lectures from Jinnah 
about the Services that he had rendeıed to maııkind.” 21 

Ispahani urged Jinnah to come to Calcutta at that time to hold a League 
council meeting there, feeling Nazimuddin was too weak to counter Hindu 
Mahasabha attacks against the League ministry, vvhich was, of course, 
blamed in part for the famine tragedy. “Propaganda and aetion do not seem 
to come vvithin the programme of the Ministry,” Ispahani moaned. “Our 
Johnnies have not the guts. . . . It is necessary that . . . you put matters 
right in Bengal before conditions vvorsen ... it is for you, Sir, to please 
come here . . . and set the house in order.” 22 Jinnah dared not risk so 
arduous and potentially dangerous a trip, hovvever, returning from Simla to 
Bombay, vvherc he issued a statement on the Bengal famine in late October, 
insisting that 

the pıesent Ministry vvorking under the present constitution vvith its 
limitations cannot be saddled vvith the responsibility, and further 
they only came into power after the terrible crisis had overvvhelmed 
Bengal. I am assured that they are doing their very best. But the fact 
remains that thousands are dying, and I earnestly appeal to His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy Lord AVavell to leave no stone unturned and 
give immediate help and relief to the people of Bengal vvith ali the 
resources that the Government of India can command. Similarly I 
appeal to Mr. Churchill. . . . This muddle, vvhoever is responsible 
for it, is the greatest blot on the British administTation in this coun- 
try, and it must be vviped o£F vvithout delay. 23 

(InıiMİı nddrcssed his Working Committee council in Delhi in mid- 
Novembrr, iıısisling tlıııt ''The constitution of the Müslim League is the 
11 ıııst (Icınoeralic that coııhl Iıc Iramcd, There is ııo Muslini to whom the 
ılımış ol |lKi Muslini l.cııgım um no! opeıı. II Ilır Mıısalmans are dissatlsllcd 
vvltlî Ilır Irmler, sıırcly Ilır reınedy İIcn İıı tlıelr hand. They cim romovc lılıu 
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if they so desire by exercising their rights under the constitution of the 
party, but if they try to settle things by force and violence, nothing but 
blood-shed would ensue.” 24 He was sensitive to the şort of barbed eriticisin 
that Khaksars and other Punjabis as well as Bengalis, ineluding chief minis- 
ters, often aimed at him. He defended Nazimuddin’s ministry in Bengal as 
a "fîre-brigade” called too Iate to put out the raging famine, yet doing its 
Best to diminish the damage. Three days later he rose to speak on the ‘‘food 
siluation” in Delhi’s legislative assembly and reprimanded Sir Henry Rich- 
ardson, the leader of the European party for saying it was “no use” in 
indulging in “recriminations” against Government for the Bengal disaster. 

Do you cali this recrimination when the Government in charge of 
the country are called upon to explain their conduct, and that we are 
entitled to examine whether they have diseharged their duty and re- 
sponsibility? Who is the real thief has to be found out. Surely the 
(Jovemment of the country is responsible for the safety of the lives 
of the people, and that is a fact which nobody can deny. . . . Sup- 
posing in England a few hundred people had died or were dying 
overy week of starvation, let alone a few thousands, would Chur- 
chill's Government be able to stand ... for 24 hours? And here we 
are calmly and coolly told about not indulging in recrimination. . . . 
it is our misförtüne that we are living under a system of Government 
vvhich is irremovable and irresponsible and, I would add, thoroughly 
incompetent to handle any big issue. 25 

II was Jinnah’s most vitriolic attack against the British govemment since 
thn |)ost-World War I passage of the Rowlatt aets. Not only were Bengali 
Muslini,s dying by the lens and hundreds of thousands, but Müslim League 
minis tri.es in the Punjab as well as Bengal were being widely blamed for 
proflUing from the famine. 

Sonic 10.000 Müslim delegates gathered in Karachi to attend the thiıty- 
liı sl session of the Müslim League that December. When Jinnah enteıed 
Ilır brilliantly lighted tent, he was greeted with thunderous shouts of 
"(,)uııid-i-Azam Zindabad” and “Conqueror of Congress Zindabad.” He be- 
gnıı to speak at 10:50 p.m. on the eve of his sixty-seventh birthday and con- 
limıed exl'cınpore for 100 mimıtes in English. İle was forced lo stop “four 
or flve tinıcs” by his racking tubercular cough, euphemistically deseribed 
us “a touch of eold” in the League’s official reporl of that hıstoric address. 20 
"llcîitıonıbcr the positioıı of Müslim Iııdia,” Jinnah told his rapt aııdience. 
“VVltoıı a man is slck and ıılrnost dying, he has not gol the energy cifcher to 
ooınplaln or lo ıWk for anythJng. . . That wus the conditlon of Müslim 
İndin Novell yeııi'N tıgo; but to-clay, the sirk imin lıas retovored İroni lıi.s 
dnulhbeıl. İle lıns ıımnılıcd eonNcIonsın ss İle İn not only convıdeseonl bul 
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he is in a position to move about. Now he has got so many suggestions and 
proposals to make, so many disputes and so many quarrels to settle. It is a 
good sign, provided it is kept within limits.” 27 Jinnah appears at this point 
to have forgotten he was talking about “Müslim India” as the sick man 
and to have lapsed into a personal reverie: “I get some suggestions which 
are splendid ones and thoughtful ones and very good, too. I get complaints 
and petty quarrels, which I do not like. But anyhow it is a healthy sign. İn 
one word, let me put it to you this way. I am thankful to God that Müslim 
India is avvake-I am thankful that Müslim India has regained conscious- 
ness. I am thankful that Müslim India is taking interest in things around it, 
not only in India, but throughout the world.” 28 

Jinnah then announced his appointment of a three-man (Liaquat Ali 
Khan, Khaliquzzaman, and Hussain imam) parliamentary board as the 
final arbiter of the League’s nationwide candidates for eleetion. He also 
proposed establishing a new Committee of Action, to be chaired by Nawab 
İsmail Khan and “convened” by Liaquat Ali, to foster educational, eco- 
nomic, and social planning for Pakistan. This committee was to inelude the 
Nawab of Mamdot, G. M. Syed, Haji Sathar Sait, and Qazi M. Isa; and they 
\vcre ali formally appointed by Jinnah on December 27, 1943. After the ad¬ 
dress ended, Liaquat Ali Khan rose to congratulate Jinnah on his birthday. 
Quaid-i-Azam and his sister returned to the packed pandal that night for 
the League’s second sitting, “escorted by two bodyguards with drawn 
swords.” Grey uniformed League national guards followed Jinnah every- 
\vhere after the attempt on his life and kept elose watch över the crowd in 
ııttendance. An estimated 2,000 of these League guards, sometimes called 
Jinnah’s “private army” and led by Nawab Siddiq Ali Khan of the Central 
Provinces, marehed round Karachi. Nazimuddin had arrived from Calcutta 
d liring the day and joined Khizar and the premiers of Sind, Assam, and the 
North-West Frontier on stage behind the Quaid-i-Azam, whose glittering 
«Iİver throne stood apart in front of ali other seats on the dais. The frontier 
promier, Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, prophesied that “The day of reekoning is 
roıning, and when the cali from Mr. Jinnah comes to us to get out and fight 
l or Pakistan, we shall not falter.” 

The strain of his long address in Karachi left Jinnah “prostrate on his 
hed, gasping for breath. Foıtunately,” Fatima recalled, “he had the ability 
to sİ cep at vvill. A good night’s rest gave him enough energy to cope with 
Ih.- dally erop of İd ters, requests and impoıtant problems for which solu- 
tlıııı.s lınd lo İn: found. İle kept up tlîis tempo ... in spite of recurring fe¬ 
vri vvlık’h cııuıciatcd his hoc’ly.” 20 Jinnah unsvveral most letters rcquesting 
1 1 İn presence in dişlimi eorniTH of the country. like one from Malnbar, by 
rüplulnltıg ’lıow dldlenlt II Ih for me to go on Umring owlng lo enormous 
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pressure of work and, therefore, it is not possible for me to make any com- 
mltrnent which I may not be able to fulfîll." 30 By minimizing public ap- 
ptmnınces, while seeing to it that ali his statements received maximum 
pıuss amplification, Jinnah continued to function, presenting a relatively 
vlgoıous façade to the vvorld, or else enveloping himself in a cloak of such 
totııl isolation that it enhanced his charismatic image by adding auras of 
nıystery and perpetual “pressure of work” to his persona. He had mastered 
"modern” management techniques of delegating responsibility to trusted 
lieutenants more bıilliantly than any of his Indian contemporaries. 

By February 1944 Jinnah \vas back in Bombay, He urged the Müslim 
Students’ Federation to erect “pillars” of “hard work, industry and perse- 
veraııce” upon which the “edifice of Pakistan” could be built. He alluded 
“to suggestions made by some Hindu leaders that he should be made the 
First Premier of India,” calling them mere "camouflage . . . made in order 
to mislead and confuse the Muslims.” 31 Jinnah returned to New Delhi at 
the end of the month for the opening session of the assembly, where Wavell’s 
maiden speech as viceroy stressed the “geographical unity” of India as Cen¬ 
tral to its postwar constitution. Quaid-i-Azam was outraged by that formu- 
lation and viewed it as nothing less than an attempted negation of Cripps’s 
implicit “promise” of Pakistan. He launched a fresh attack in the assembly 
upon the government’s budget to remind Wavell of the League’s powers to 
prcvent the government from mustering a Central Legislative Assembly ma- 
jority. Speaking to the Aligarh Union that month, Jinnah called the vice- 
roy’s address “provocative and thoughtless of the Müslim position,” adding: 

Lord Wavell Iike his predecessor has started fishing in the Congress 
vvateıs. Lord Linlithgovv hopelessly failed, but the soldier-Viceroy 
thinks that he would succeed vvhere his predecessor had failed in 
landing a big fish or a number of small ones sufficient for his pur- 
pose. . . . This has created deep resentment throughout Müslim 
India. 82 

VVavell sought advice from the governors as how best to proceed, and 
S ir Ilenry Twynam of Central Provinces wrote to warn the viceroy against 
uıılagonizing Jinnah. “I know that many hard tlıings are said about Jinnah,” 
Twynanı noted. "But I often wonder where we should have bcen had not 
Jiımah foıeseen how fatal it would be to Moslem interests to support Con- 
gross.” 88 Acling governor Francis M udi o of Bihar reported Klıaliquzzaman’s 
opintoıı that "what Jinnah [was] playing for" was nothing less dian “to get 
Pakistan without giviııg a c/uid pro quo to tim Hindus, . . . Government 
should make tın unecjulvocal uımouneemeni of tlıolr unconditionnl nccep- 
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tance of Pakistan, Jinnah arguing that a plebiscite vvould be a waste of time 
and lead only to riots in the Punjab and Bengal.” 34 

Wavell was puzzled by Jinnah and had no appreciation of his complex 
character or the force of his will or the deep wellsprings of history it drew 
upon for sustenance. He saw only the surface cosmopolitan appearance; he 
recalled only Linlithgow’s piqucd and petty criticism of Jinnah’s vanity. “I 
gather that Jinnah regards me as an enemy of the Müslim League and is 
determined to be as much of a nuisance as he can,” the viceroy confessed 
to his journal diary in late March. “He does not really represent solid steady 
Moslem opinion (in fact J. himself is hardly a Müslim) but he can sway 
opinion, and no one seems to have the character to oppose him.” 35 The 
viceroy was certainly not ready to “concede Pakistan” to such a man, 36 es- 
pecially while the fighting stili raged along India’s Eastern front and Ben¬ 
gal remained racked with famine. 

One of the things Wavell wanted to do was to talk to Gandhi, but by 
this time Gandhi’s health had seriously deteriorated. After his wife died 
that February, the Mahatma appeared to have lost any will to survive the 
last of his long detentions. Every doctor who examined him, British as well 
as Indian, urged an early release. Wavell recommended unconditional re- 
lease to Amery in May, vvarning that “serious difficulties would result if 
(Jandhi died in detention” and agreeing with the medical “opinions” that 
"(îandhi was unlikely to be an active factor in politics again.” 37 This assur- 
unee helped win Churchill’s approval on May 5, 1944. As soon as Gandhi 
vvas transported from the Aga Khan’s Poona palace, where he had lan- 
gııished imprisoned to the nearby house of his “old friend” Lady Thacker- 
scy, he perked up and received many visitors. The Mahatma’s swift recov- 
ery reminded Amery of what Lord Byron had written in one of his letters: 
" ’My mother-in-law has been dangerously ili; she is now dangerously well.’ 
I | Amery] can only hope that that is not going to be true of our old friend 
(iınıdhi.” 38 Churchill, of course, was outraged at the news of Gandhi’s signs 
ol resurrected life and feared his “naked fakir” had outfoxed him. 

Within two weeks of his release Gandhi spoke of seeking talks with Jin- 
nah, who had, however, göne to Kashmir to rest and breathe the cool, re- 
liı*shing air of Srinagar after a frustrating struggle with Khizar in Lahore. 
| Ilınalı journeyed to Lahore in late April, hoping to pressure Khizar into 
ıilmıuloning his Unionist label; but with British support the young premier 
•ıl(lod finn, î'ofıısing to knuekle ıınder to the Quaid-i-Azam. Shaukat Hayat 
Klııııı (Slkuııder’s son) was, in fact, tlıe only member of Khizar's provincial 
< ııblıml lo gıı along vvillı Jhımıh’.s deıımnd that it proclaim itself a Müslim 
Lengue, rııthor thıın UıılonİHl adrninistratlon. Klıl/.ar tlıeıı managed to get 
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(îovernor Glancy to dismiss Shaukat for some “injustice which had come to 
light” 80 most conveniently, thus helping strengthen the Unionist Party. The 
Müslim League’s Committee of Action voted to expel Khizar before the 
c’iıd of May. For the ıemainder of the war, the Punjab could no longer, 
therefore, be counted among the League’s provincial administrative assets. 
The Jinnah-Sikander pact was finally dead. Glancy and Wavell felt quite 
"vvorried about the possible activities of the Müslim League National 
Gıınrds” in the Punjab, and the viceroy vvrote “we shall have to take a 
very firm line with Jinnah to prevent communal trouble.” 40 In June, Khizar 
vvarned that Jinnah was “importing into the Punjab a number of Maulvis 
from the United Provinces to agitate against the Unionist Government on 
religiouŞ lines.” 41 Khizar asked the viceroy to keep “thesc people out, and 
Iıc woııld, I think, like to keep Jinnah and other prominent Müslim leaders 
out of the Punjab too.” Wavell liked Khizar very much but recognized he 
vvas “not a strong character,” and found it “odd that these big Punjab land- 
lords should be so dominated by a dovvn-country lawyer like Jinnah.” 42 
T'lıat lııdicrous appraisal of Jinnah glaringly revealed the viceroy’s inability 
lo undorstand his nature or true power. 

United Provinces goveınor Sir Maurice Hallett, who considered Gandhi 
"ruıming as a cartload of monkeys,” cautioned Wavell against granting the 
M alıatma an interview. 43 The viceroy was in no rush to see either Gandhi 
or Jinnah, sııspecting Sir Akbar Hydari, the secretaıy to his civil supplies 
ılepartment, was coırect in his opinion that “no progress was possible till 
botlı . . . were underground.” 44 But a new round of Gandhi-Jinnah talks 
vvııs being arranged even as these harsh words were winging toward Lon- 
doıı on invisible pulses of electıic power. C. R. published a political “for- 
ıııulu,” wlıich he insisted Gandhi was prepared to “accept,” if only Jinnah 
ııgreed to it. That foımula proposed a “plebiscite” for the Muslim-majority 
"ruııliguuııs distıicts in the north-west and east of India” to “decide the is¬ 
sin? ol separatioıı from Ilindustan. İf the majority decide in favour of form- 
ing a sövere i gıı State separate fıoın Hindustan, such decision shall be given 
rllool to, without prejııdice to the right of distıicts on the border to choose 
lo joiıı either slate.” 46 It sounded enough like “Pakistan” to arouse consider- 
alıle speculation as to the Mahatma’s new position. 

Jinnah vvas in no rush to believe C. R.’s assurances of Gandhi’s “accep- 
lıuıce," however, and awaited direct vvoıd from his old adversary, who 
finally wrole (the oıiginal vvas in Gujarati) on July 17, 1944: 

Brother Jinnah, 

Tlıoıo wun u ılııy whon I could indin e yon to spcak in tin? mothoı- 

longuc. Today I lake coıırago lo wrlte to yon in llıo sııınc lııngungo. 
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I had invited you to meet me vvhile I vvas in jail. I have not vvritten 
to you since my release. But today my heart says that I should write 
to you. We will meet whenever you choose. Don’t regard me as the 
enemy of İslam or of the Muslims of this country. I am the friend 
and servant of not only yourself but of the whole world. Do not dis- 
appoint me. 46 

Jinnah replied from Srinagar on the eve of his departure from Kashmir, 
infoıming “Mr. Gandhi” that he vvould be “glad to receive you at my house in 
Bombay on my return, vvhich vvill probably be about the middle of August.” 47 
The War Cabinet vvas brought into the picture on “Gandhi’s recent moves” 
\vith a memo circulated by Amery to his busy colleagues. Churchill was 
beside himself with fury at Gandhi’s vigor and the prospect of yet another 
viceroy “negotiating” with the little old man. Veer Savarkar, leader of the 
Hindu Mahasabha and the guru to Gandhi’s future assassin, vvas equally 
upset at the Mahatma’s latest move, vvarning Amery by vvire: “Hindu- 
sabhites can never tolerate breaking up of union of India their fatherland 
and holyland.” 48 

The Müslim League council met in Lahoıe on July 30, 1944; Jinnah pre- 
sided and ıepoıted on the current state of political developments concern- 
ing C. R.’s “formula,” and the proposed summit. He was prepared to con- 
cede nothing, to accept nothing on faith in his forthcoming meetings with 
his old adversary. The League’s council gave him unanimous support, and 
Quaid-i-Azam concluded that brief meeting with the promise that “Insha’ 
Allah, Pakistan is coming.” 

The talks started on September 9; Gandhi and Jinnah posed with broad 
smiles on the veranda of Jinnah’s Malabar Hill house before they went in¬ 
side for three and a quaı*ter hours of private and secret discussion. Cau- 
tious lawyer that he vvas, Jinnah kept a record of their tete-â-tete. Gandhi 
reported his version of the first day’s talk to C. R., calling the meeting “a 
test of my patience” and noting, “I am amazed at my ovvn patience. Hovv- 
ever, it vvas a friendly talk.” He then informed C. R. of Jinnah’s “contempt 
for your Formula and his contempt for you,” vvhich Gandhi called “stagger- 
ing. . . . Ple says you have accepted his demand and so should I. I said, T 
endorse Rajaji’s Formula and you can cali it Pakistan if you like.’ He talked 
of the Lahore Resolution. . . ,” 49 Gandhi also reported that Jinnah told him 
that if he conceded Pakistan he stood ready to “go to jail” or even “face 
bullets. . . . He vvants Pakistan ııow, not after independence. £ We will 
lıııvc indepemleııco lor Pakistan aııd Ilindustan,’ he said. ‘We should come 
lo :ııı ugroomcnl and then go lo the Government and ask them to accept it, 
loree llıem lo «ocepl ou r solııtioıı. . Tlıc Muslims want Pakistan. The 
Leııgııo repmsnnlN llıi' Muslims ııııd İl vvıınts scpfttullon,' " 80 
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Their second meeting proved no more fruitful than the first, though 
Gandhi reported to C. R. that Jinnah “dre\v a very alluring picture of the 
(;ovcrnment of Pakistan. It would be a perfect democracy.” 51 Gandhi then 
Imıncdiately reminded Jinnah of how often he had said “democracy did 
not süit Indian conditions,” but Jinnah insisted “that was with regard to 
iıuposed democracy.” The press corps vvaited for Jinnah and Gandhi as they 
rmorgcd from that morning session, as kin g “Anything for us?” Gandhi re- 
plied; "I have nothing. . . . Yesterday you read something in our faces. . . . 
I vvoııld like you not to read anything in our faces except hope and nothing 
but hope.” Then he turned to ask Jinnah, “Am I right? Have you seen the 
pnpers this morning?” Jinnah’s response was “Why bother.” 52 

Jinnah sensed by this time the futility of the talks. He understood the 
Muhatma’s game too vvell, writing curtly on September 13: 

I )ear Mr. Gandhi, When you arrived here on the morning of Septem¬ 
ber 12 to resume our talks you vvere good enough to inform me that 
you had not had time to attend to my letter of September 11. . . . 

We met again today without having received your reply, and I am 
stili vvaiting for it. Please, therefore, let me have your reply as soon 
as possible with regard to the various points mentioned in my let¬ 
ter. . . . Yours sincerely, M. A. Jinnah. 53 

( hııulhi aııswered on September 14. In that letter it was the first time he 
had vvritten the word Pakistan out of quotation marks, or in any sense 
ıtllıır than on e of shock or derision, and it may have encouraged Jinnah to 
llıiıık l)o vvas making a positive impact on the Mahatma’s mind. At any 
ı.ılr, Jinnah wrote a lengthy, ıather cordial reply immediately that after- 

noon. 

Ol emirse, I can quite understand that such a provisional interim 
govemment will represent ali paıties. ... I can quite understand 
tlıııt when the moment arrives certain things may follow, but before 
w o can deal with this formula in a satisfactory manner I repeat again 
İlini, as it is yoıır formula, you should give me a rough idea of the 
provisional interim govemment that you contemplate and of your 
conoeption . 84 

Gandhi s letter to “Dear Quaid-e-Azam” the following day began by 
Nlatiııg: “For the moment I have shunted the Rajaji Formula and vyith your 
asNİNtunce um applying my mind very serİously to the famoııs Lahore Reso- 
lution of the Muslini Leaguo.” Then he vveııt on io piok that Lahore rosoiu- 
tlon Aport, urguing "llıe Kesolution itseli mukes no ri’feıenee to ılır lwo mı- 
tlons t'heory." vvhlelı vvus, in ıırıy everil "wholly ıınroıd. I fl nü ııo pamllul İn 
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history for a body of converts and their descendants claiming to be a na- 
tion apart from the parent stock. If India was one nation before the advent 
of İslam, it must remain one in spite of the change of faith of a very large 
body of her children.” 55 So much then for the Mahatma’s readiness to “rec- 
ognize” Pakistan—it had lasted just one day. Gandhi’s true feelings about 
that “absürd” idea now came pouring forth, and their acidic impact on Jin¬ 
nah’s momentary hope of reaehing a settlement may well be imagined. 

“It is my duty to explain the Lahore resolution to you today and per- 
suade you to accept it,” Jinnah ıeplied two days later. “I have successfully 
converted non-Muslim Indians in no small number and also a laiğe body of 
foreigners, and if I can conveıt you, exercising as you do tremendous influ- 
ence över Hindu India, it will be no small assistance to me.” Jinnah noted, 
bovvever, that much of Gandhi’s letter was “a disquisition” rather than gen- 
uine “seeking clarification” and recommended to Gandhi a number of 
books, including one vvritten by the Untouchable leader Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. 
“We maintain and hold that Muslims and Plindus are two majör nations by 
any definition or test of a nation,” Jinnah said, reiterating the arguments he 
had made in 1940 in his Lahore presidential address to the Leagııe. He 
then concluded, “By ali canons of international law we are a nation. . . . 
As regards your final paragraph ... it is quite clear that you represent no- 
body else but Hindus. ... I am convinced that the true welfare not only 
of Muslims but of the rest of India lies in the division of India as proposed 
in the Lahore resolution. It is for you to consider whether it is not your 
policy and programme in vvhich you have persisted that has been the prin- 
eipal factor of the ‘ruin of the whole of India’ and of misery and degrada- 
I ion of the people to which you refer and which I deplore no less than any¬ 
onu else.” 56 

They met again the next day, but the much-touted talks had brought 
llıcm no eloser. Nothing vvas resolved, and no formula bridged the ever- 
vvldening gulf betvveen them. “The more I think about the tvvo-nation the- 
oıy the more alarming it appears to be,” vvrote the Mahatma to his “Dear 
<,)ııaid-e-Azam.” Gandhi feared that “Önce the principle is admitted there 
\vould he no limit to claims for cutting up India into numerous divisions, 
\vlıich vvould spell India’s rııin.” 57 Rahmat Ali, who had first publicized Pa- 
kislim, vvas by then advocating no less than ten separate “nations” vvithin 
Ilır continent of “All-Dinia” as he called India and its oceanic “dependen- 
i’lcs." Rahmat AIi’s lalesi pamphlet, “The Mili at and Her Ten Nations” vvas 
pııblished from his Ali -Dinia Milli (“Rrligious Nations”) Movement head- 
qıınrlm al Ki Montagıın Roıul in Gambridgc ou June 10, 1944, and reis¬ 
lini Mineli 12, IH40. 5 " Rahınat Ali’s feverish hruin coııceived of such “na¬ 
ilmiş" us HkltUtflftlau, l''(itıu/lsl.ıııı. IInhİnIshııı, Mıılnislım, and MaplUrtan, 
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vvhich vvould respectively represent the Muslims of Central India, Bihar 
and Orissa, Hindustan, Rajistan, and Southern India. 

Jinnah had nothing to do with Rahmat Ali or his proliferating plans for 
"Pakasia,” yet many leaders of Congress besides Gandhi feared that mere 
acceptance of the two-nation theory might give credence to such ten-nation 
madness. Id fell on September 23 in 1944 and the “summit” was ali but 
över. “In deference to your wishes,” Jinnah wrote Gandhi that holiday, “I 
made every effoıt ali these d ay s, and in the course of our prolonged talks 
and correspondence, to convert you, but unfortunately it seems I have 
failed.” 59 Gandhi agreed. Stili he asked Jinnah to “give me in vvıiting” what 
precisely "you would want me to put my signatuıe to.” 

"It is not a case of your being asked to put your signature as represent- 
ing anybody till you clothe yourself vvith representative capacity and are 
vested with authority,” Jinnah vvrote back the same day. “We stand by, as 
I have already said, the basis and fundamental principles embodied in the 
1 ,ahore resolution of March 1940. I appeal to you önce more to revise your 
policy and programme, as the future of this subcontinent and the welfare 
of the peoples of India demand that you should face realities.” 60 

Gandhi answercd this with his longest stride toward Jinnah and the 
Loague, and it seemed to indicate a change of heart on the Mahatmas 
part; but next day Jinnah rejected it with almost disdainful hauteur, ar- 
guing: “You have already rejected the basis and fundamental principles of 
İliç Lahore resolution. . . . You do not accept that the Muslims of India 
are a nation. . . , You do not accept that the Muslims have an inherent 
riglıt of self-determination. . . , You do not accept that Pakistan is com- 
posed of tvvo zones, north-west and north-east, comprising six provinces. . . . 
As a resul t of our correspondence and discussions, I fînd that the question 
ol tlıc division of India as Pakistan and Plindustan is only on your Iips, and 
il docs not come from your heart, and suddenly at the eleventh hour you 
put forvvard a new suggestion . . . saying: ‘Let it be a paıtition as between 
two brothers, if a division there must be.’” 61 This latter point, hovvever, 
"'•'is one that Jinnah himself had ıecently used in seeking to elarify what he 
menııt by Pakistan. His angry rejeetion when Gandhi seemed ready to en- 
dorso Pakistan appears to indicate that Jinnah really wanted no paıt in ne* 
gotiating a formal settlement with the Congress and was caught off guard 
by Gnndhfs svvift last moment reversal of position. A Congress-League pact 
at that point would, af ter ali, have taken the wind out of the League’s 
higlıly sııccesslııl oıganising momentimi, vvhich relied for the ınost part on 
i Is passionale popular uppeals to Müslim grievances against the Hindu 
(-ongresS and its ra|. 

Jlıımıh did not, hovvovrr, wish to »lam tlıc door nbflolutoly on "ımrepre* 
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sentative” Gandhi’s naked toes. He argued, therefore, at the end of his an¬ 
gry letter of September 25: “But now you have . . . made a new proposal 
of your own on your ovvn basis . . . and it is difiîcult to deal with it any 
further, unless it comes from you in your representative capacity. . . . 
Why not then accept the fundamentals of the Lahore resolution and pro- 
ceed to settle details?” 62 Gandhi replied by asking Jinnah “to think fîfty 
times before throvving away an offer vvhich has been made entirely in the 
spirit of service in the cause of communal harmony.” 63 

Jinnah responded by rejeeting ali Gandhi’s overtures, ineluding his ap- 
peals to address the League council or öpen session, coldly explaining that 
“only a member or delegate is entitled to participatc in the deliberations of 
the meeting of the Council or in the öpen session respectively. Besides, it is 
a most extraordinary and unprecedented suggestion to make. Hovvever, I 
thank you for your advice. ... I regret I have failed to convince you and 
convert you, as I was hopeful of doing so.” 84 

“I confess I am unable to understand your persistent refusal to appreci- 
ate the fact that the Formula presented to you by me in my letter of the 
24th as well as the Formula presented to you by Rajaji give you virtually 
what is embodied in the Lahore Resolution,” Gandhi persisted in his final 
letter to Jinnah on September 26. “You keep on saying that I should accept 
certain theses, while I have been contending that the best way for us, who 
diller in our approach to the problem, is to give body to the demand as it 
stands in the Resolution and work it out to our mutual satisfaction.” 65 

“The Gandhi-Jinnah talks are dragging on and the latest rumour is that 
tlıey have broken down,” Wavell repoıted to Amery. “Gandhi is going to 
Wardha for his birthday to receive the fund collected in memory of his 
wife, and some people think that a statement about his discussion with 
Jinnah will be issued from Wardha.” 66 Jinnah informed the press that day: 
"I regret to say that I have failed in my task of converting Mr. Gan¬ 
dhi. . . . Nevertheless, we hope that the public will not feel embittered, 
and we trust that this is not the final end of our effort.” 67 Gandhi addressed 
n larger press corps at Biıla Ilouse, insisting 

The breakdovvn is only so-called. It is an adjournment sine die. Each 
of us must now talk to the public and put our viewpoints before 
theın. . . . My experience of the previous three weeks confirms me 
in the view that the presence of a third povver hinders the solution. 

A inind onslaved cannot act as if it was free. . . . The chief thing is 
lor tlıc Press and tlıc public to nvoid partisanship and bitterness. 08 

Asked about his ovvıı lııtııi'o plans, Gandhi pmıııised to "net ns my innor 
volco telis me," The nesi duy, Gııııdhi tokl llıe Nmos Clmmlok in Bombay 
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tlınt he believed “Mr. Jinnah is sincere, but I think he is suffering from hal- 
Iııcination when he imagines that an unnatural division of India could 
hring either happiness or pıosperity to the people conceıned.” 69 

Wııvell confessed to his journal, “I must say I expected something bet¬ 
ler. . . . The two great mountains have met and not even a ridiculous 
rnoıısc has emcrged. This surely must blast Gandhi’s reputation as a Ieader. 
Jiıınnh had an easy task, he merely had to keep on telling Gandhi he was 
(ıılking nonsense, which was true, and he did so rather rudely, without 
having to disclose any of the weaknesses of his own position, or define his 
Pakistan in any \vay. I suppose it may increase his prestige with his follow- 
(ts, but it cannot add to his reputation with reasonable men.” 70 


16 

Sımla 

( 1944 - 45 ) 


As late as October 1944, Wavell found it “difficult to believe that Jinnah 
who, \vhatever his faults, is a highly intelligent man, is sincere about the 
‘tvvo nations’ theory.” 1 Pakistan seemed so nebulous, unwieldy, and imprac- 
tical a proposal that the viceroy had almost as much trouble as did Gandhi 
in taking Jinnah’s advocacy of it seriously. “To take only one example,” 
Wavell noted in his letters to Amery, “the north-eastern Müslim State 
would amount to very little \vithout Calcutta, but Calcutta is in the main a 
Hindu city.” 2 Jinnah, it seemed, “was arguing for something which he has 
not woıked out.” As for Amery, reflecting Churchill’s feelings, he feared 
any “new attempt to wade into the old bog.” 3 

Sir Francis Mudie, Home member of the viceroy’s executive council, 
met with Jinnah in New Delhi on November 24, 1944, with the viceroy’s 
“permission,” and found him “friendly and talkative. Jinnah said the Mus- 
liıns would never accept the Cripps procedure for settling the new consti- 
tulion. . . . ile showed no special hostility to a Representative Conference 
sponsored by Government, and said that he was, as in 1940, prepared to 
take part in a Coalition Government at the Centre. . . . He did not go into 
details about the relative strengths of Hindus and Muslims, but made it 
cloar that to him the Mahasabha and the Congress were the same. He was 
«|iıite prepared to co-operate even if the Congress refused to do so.” 4 Wavell 
rigbtly suspected that “Jinnah may have got more out of Mudie than he 
güve uwuy himself.” 

Jinnah met vvil'h Wavcll on December 6, and the viceroy found him 
i|iıii(' lorllıcomiııg and friendly. . . . He said Ilın t India had never bcen a 
ıııılled ımlion and never enuld be. Indiaıı ııııiIy vvııs oııly a British crention, 
Hini ıııılty el lııılhı ııııder oııe Nııllve Government vvould have no historieul 
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parallel. It was impossible from a practical point of view, it had been tried 
for the last 30 years and had completely failed.” 5 The viceroy argued “from 
a practical point of view” that the “unity of India” brought about by British 
rule ought to be maintained, at least for security and economic purposes. 

By mid-December 1944, Bengal’s next governor, Richard G. Casey, had 
talked with enough leaders in Calcutta, to conclude that Pakistan was moıe 
a matter of political vvishful thinking” than a potential reality. Casey 
hoped that “Mr. Jiıınah will compromise before Pakistan turns into a tiger 
that he is riding. c He believed it would be easy to “wean” many Bengali 
Muslims “away from the Pakistan idea,” but vvas sensitive to “the risk of 
any of us being . . accused of being partisan,” hence wrote Wavell, seek- 

ing viceregal approval. “I believe that if the Muslims could be got to realise 
that the inclusion of Greater Calcutta in ‘Pakistan’ is a complete impossibil- 
ity—then the idea of ‘Easteın Pakistan’ would receive a great blow.” 7 Na- 
zimuddin s concept of Easteın Pakistan” was, in any event, much closer to 
‘the picture of a vvholly autonomous sovereign state” such as would, in- 
deed, emerge in Bangladesh after 1971. For Nazimuddin and Suhrawardy, 
as well as most other Bengali Muslims including Fazlul Haq, the Bengali 
state of Eastem Pakistan,” as Casey noted, would be on e “in which Mus¬ 
lims and Hindus would live in amity and share the responsibility for the 
business of Government (and ali else) in appıoximate proportion to their 
numbers.” 

Pakistan, or rather the communal suspicion represented by it, is the 
ıııain obstacle to constructive thinking,” Wavell replied. 

I do not believe that Pakistan will work. It creates new minority 
problems quite as bad as those we have now, and the Pakistan State 
or States would be economically unsound. On the other hand, like ali 
emotional ideas that have not been properly thought out, it thrives 
on opposition. Some of the abler Muslims may regard it is a bargain- 
ing counter, but for the mass of the Müslim League it is a real possi- 
bility and has a very strong sentimental appeal. We cannot openly 
denounce Pakistan until \ve have sometlıing attractive to offer in its 
place. 8 

Jinnah remained in New Delhi through mid-December, then retuıned 
lo Bombay, where he celebrated his sixty-eighth birthday without pomp of 
uııv şort and lef t for Karachi imtnediately aftemard. The Müslim chamber 
of coırmıei'ce in the cily of his binli welcomed İlini with a banquet on De- 
cem hor 27, 1911. Thero lir urgod tin 1 "Müslim ooınmcrdal community to be 
ııp and doiııg, rrınindlng theırı thııt "Ilır rroııoınir posltion vvas ono of thû 
slroııgrsl pillimi ol a nailim. , , , Yon hava gol İn Mu* l'aldslım aı 
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enormous field and enormous scope if you only look aıound: if only you 
will see them properly and seize them.” 9 He had göne to Sind to patch up 
provincial disputes between League premier Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidaya- 
tullah and Mr. G. M. Syed, disputes which had almost deposed the League’s 
ministry. It was more a question of a personal power struggle than ideo- 
logical disputes, but Jinnah’s presence was required to settle arguments 
över ministry appointments and candidates for by-elections. The round of 
contentious meetings in Sind left him exhausted. Back in Bombay early in 
January, Quaid-i-Azam issued a statement on Sind, concluding that “it is 
for the people of Sind now to build up our organisation in harmony, co- 
operation and unity.” 10 Jinnah visited Ahmedabad in mid-January and ad- 
dressed the Gujarat Müslim Educational Conference that vvas attended by 
thousands of young Muslims from ali över the Northwest. “I was consid- 
ered a plague and shunned,” he told them. “But I thrust myself and forced 
my way through and went from place to place uninvited and unvvanted. 
But now the situation was different.” 11 As president of the ıevitalized Müs¬ 
lim League he had “numerous duties to perform and hardly any time to ac- 
cept invitations. We have reached a stage . . . when we must direct and 
galvanise our forces for the purpose of some constructive scheme ... for 
the educational social and economic uplift of our people.” A new school 
was born that day: Jinnah noted that “Education is a matter of life and 
tleath to our nation.” 

A month’s tour, even in India’s best vveather, left him limp, feverish, 
and too weak to attend the scheduled League council meeting that vvas to 
lıııve been held in Nevv Delhi late in February. He was obliged to cancel 
ııl) eommitments throughout February and March, including a scheduled 
meeting with Wavell, and retreated behind the walls of his Malabar Hill 
'■state, seeing no one and accepting no calls. The viceroy was told “he has 
louch of pleurisy and may be laid up for some time.” 12 By the end of March 
İm vvas stili dictating short letters such as this: 

I regret to infoım you that it is not possible for me to undertake any 
public engagement for some time as I am ordered strictly to have 
complete rest. . . . This breakdovvn vvas a serious vvaming to me 
ımd my doctor’s advice is that in no circumstances am I to depart 
from what he considers complete rest. 13 

Gandlıi also suffered a physical relapse in January 1945, and with both 
"I llıose aging titıms oıı their backs, tho yoımger leaders of Congress and 
Ilır Ldugıuı lıoped tu fatihimi ıı ııı-vv formülü ol' political seliIcınrııl. Blıu- 
lablıal Desai, Ihtı mimli Goııgress leıııler in llıc < mııİTiıl Leglalfttive As,sem 


t'oiıs ,1li 
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“Interim Government at Centre” 14 vvhereby the League and Congress 
would eaclı choose and control 40 percent of the cabinet, and leave the 
remaming 20 percent for Sikhs and Untouchables to share, while the vice- 
roy and his commander-in-chief would remain British. Wavell and his sec- 
retary, Sir Evan Jenkins, were both assured by Desai that Jinnah and Gan- 
dhi appıoved” of this formula, but it remains unclear whetheı or not 
Liaquat ever actually discussed the matter with Jinnah. 

The Desai-Liaquat formula was, however, considered sufficiently im- 
portant and “ripe” to be argued threadbare by Britain’s War Cabinet, 
\vhich ordeıed Wavell to ıefrain from committing himself to any new po- 
lıtical “bridge” till its “strength and nature” were most “carefully tested.” 15 
Wavell was invited home for direct consultations with the cabinet, and 
Jinnah was reported to have said he “knew nothing of Desai’s scheme.” 16 
Before the end of January, in fact, Jinnah notified the Associated Press that 
There is absolutely no foundation for connecting my name with talks 
which may have taken place between Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan and 
Mr, Bhulabhai Desai.” 17 Desai persisted nonetheless in stating privately 
that he could guarantee the participation of Jinnah” in his scheme, if the 
govemment accepted it, and quoted an old Gujarati proverb “to the effect 
that Jinnah might grumble about the food, but would eat it.” 18 

While Wavell, Amery, and the cabinet fiddled, Bengal and India con- 
tinued to burn from famine, \var, and bureaucratic incompetence that 
raged unabated across the land. Governor Casey noted most clearly the 
failure of the British administration in his March 1, 1945, letter to the vice- 
roy, concluding that 

In Bengal at least, after a century and a half of British mle, we can 
point to no achievement worth the name in any direction. . . . 
British administration [has been] . . . run on the minimum possible 
expenditure of public moneys—very low taxation and no expenditure 
of loan moneys for developmental purposes. The result has been a 
pinchbeck policy under which the resources and potentialities of 
Bengal have not been developed ... a suffocating system of red 
tape has . . . throttled initiative, and has created in the minds of 
the Services (from whom plans ought to have been forthcoming) a 
sense of frustration and stultification. 19 

Despite the urgeney and wisdom of Casey’s eriticisin, nothing was done 
about the problems he noted; VVavell never so mudi as anstvcred his letter. 
Before the end of Mnrclı, Nuz.lmudclin\s ministry lost ıı vole of confidcmco 
in Gnlcutla, and Casey took d ir cet control över the provlııee, undur Scelion 
93 of ılır Gövemi.I ol İndin Ad of U).Vı. 
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In mid-March the Müslim League’s ministry in the North-West Frontier 
Province under Aurangzeb Khan also lost a vote of confidence, and gover¬ 
nor Sir George Cunningham turned to Congress leader, Dr. Khan Sahib, to 
ask if he \vanted to try forming a government with ministers drawn from 
his own party. A “sealed letter” was reportedly sent by Gandhi from his 
Wardha ashram to the frontier, apparently instrueting Khan Sahib to tıc- 
cept the governor’s invitation. 20 For the first time in över five years, after 
ali the Congress ministries had resigned in 1939, the Congress party thus 
returned to provineial responsibilit)'—in Peshawar. Jinnah was livid, but 
peısonal frailty made it impossible for him to journey to the frontier. Scv- 
eral months earlier, he had been requested urgently to come to hclp hoal 
factional League strife there as he had in Sind. “It is up to you ali to reali/.c 
that you have to put your house in order,” Quaid-i-Azam had mitten 
League president Taj Ali in December 1944. “The Centre is doing its besi 
to help and guide, but the ıoot is in the Province itself, and it is there 
fore up to you ali to work selflessly for the cause and establish solidnıity 
amongst those who understand . . . and create complete unity and ıl i,sel • 
pline amongst our people.” 21 Fine advice, yet hardly enough to avert llıe 
daggers that brought the League ministry to its knees along the frontier 
less than half a year later. “Congress Muslims, under the order froııı VVımlIın, 
have accepted office thıowing away ali their fundamental principles lo tim 
four ıvinds,” Jinnah declaimed in his Pakistan Day message lo llıe pıı v. 
that March 23. 

It is not possible to believe that any Musalman, \vho has gol llıe 
slightest self-respect and an iota of pride left in him, can lolerııte ıı 
Ministry in a Müslim majority province, which takes order İroni ııııtl 
is subject to the control of Mr. Candhi at Sevagram or llıe (longress 
who are deadly opponent [sic] to ali Müslim aspirations and Iİmli 
national demand. 22 

Jinnah’s same Pakistan Day message contained many iınages of illueNs 
ımd vvıırnings against conspiratorial “povvers,” hidden "intrigues,” and im 
pending doom-all of vvhich could be overeome only throııgh Muslini unity 
eoıııbined with failli in Ged. 

I see povvers vvorking aroıınd us and our erıemies are acllve, lıııt lot 
us go lorvvard ımdauntod, foıırloss, withoi.it falterlng, ... I hftVo my 
fin ger on the pulse of Müslim India, and I feci confldeııt tlıııt leıı 
eroros of Musnlmani vvill slmul as oııe man nl ımy erillen! moment, 
and vvill not lıesltule lo ırıuke e very saerlllco, II WC are to be llıvvarted. 
Ignored or by pussınl by tlıoNo İn pcıvver. , . , l'ııldslnıı Ih vvltlıin our 
gnınp. . , . Iııslıa Allııh. vvn NİıalI vviıı. ul 
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VVavell flew out o£ Delili on March 20 and arrived in London three days 
later. Amery had suggested “a small dinner party at 10 Dovvning Street” to 
Ghurchill to “vvelcome” his viceroy home, but the prime minister coldly re- 
plied: “My meeting with him had better be purely official.” 24 Addressing 
the War Cabinet’s India committee chaired by Attlee, Wavell requested 
aııthority to choose his executive council from among India’s political lead- 
ership, arguing that “there was a steady political deterioration and a vvorsen- 
ing in the administrative and the general position.” 25 He reported that Gan- 
(lhi at seventy-five was “a fairly sick man, who according to some reports 
eould only think consecutively for a few minutes.” VVavell judged “Jinnah’s 
control of the Müslim League more uncertain than it had been,” reporting 
on the change of government in the North-VVest Frontier and the League 
troubles in Sind, Assam, and the Punjab. He also informed the cabinet that 
Jinnah “was not very fit, though his brain was as active as ever.” And since 
Javvaharlal was stili in jail, he "eould not say how Nehru’s mind was work- 
ing, but thought he was stili bitter and ... in the Congress he probably 
eommanded the political Left Wing, but not the industrialists from which 
< longress dıew its financial support.” 26 

The war in Europe ended and Churchill’s government resigned before 
ılı*' cabinet eould ıeach any conclusion about VVavell and India. “What a 
orew they aıe for a perilous voyagel” the tired, frustrated viceroy con- 
fessed to his jouraal. 27 Wavell was, however, granted permission to con- 
vı ne a conference of "Indian leaders” to help him form a new executive 
emindi that “would ıepresent the main communities and would inelude 
eıInal proportions of Caste Hindus and Moslems.” 28 He returned to New 
Delhi on June 7, 1945, and informed his current council of the impending 
eluınges. Almost ali of the Indian members of the council called upon the 
viceroy to make an immediate declaıation of “complete dominion status” 
for India. 

'This is not an attempt to obtain or impose a constitutional settle- 
ııu-ıılthe viceroy announced in his New Delhi broadcast on June 14. 
His Mnjesty’s Government had hoped that the leaders of the Indian par- 
tics vvoııld agree amongst themselves on a settlement of the cömmunal is¬ 
sin*, which is the main stumbling-block; but this lıope has not been ful- 
flllccl.” 20 Members of liıe Congress VVorking Committee were ali released 
Iroın iııenrceralion. İn a press statement on the forthcoıning conference, 
Gandhi called tlıc Icrın "Gasle Hindus" offensive, inaccurate, and opposed 
to llıe "Modern leııdeııey in Hinduism . . . to nbolish ali caste dlstiııc- 
Hoııs." Jinntth’s Initlal roııctlon was rellecled in Datım's eomıııenl that tho 
"Leııgııc eould not pıırlielpnle in |ıııı| K.veeutlvo Goıımil in vvhtoh non- 
lıi'iıgUö MımlrııiN vvero Inolııcloıl,*** 10 
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VVavell reserved a süite for Jinnah at Simla’s Cecil Hotel, inviting him 
to the viceregal lodge for a private meeting on the evening of June 24 be¬ 
fore the seheduled official opening session of the Simla conference the next 
morning. Jinnah accepted the invitation but suggested a two-weeks post- 
ponement of the conference to give him time to consult his VVorking Com¬ 
mittee on the “clarificattons” he hoped to receive from the viceroy concern- 
ing conference proposals during their private meeting. VVavell refused to 
be drawn into any such negotiations, insisting that the conference had to 
start ıvithout delay. 

“Gandhi and Jinnah are behaving like very temperamental prima don- 
nas,” VVavell informed his journal in mid-June, “and the latter is publishing 
his telegrams in the Press before I even receive them; Gandhi at least had 
the courtesy to ask vvhether I agreed to publication.” 31 The viceroy was be- 
ginning to recognize that his simplistic hopes for a settlement were less 
realistte than he had assured Britains cabinet they were. On June 24, 
VVavell met with Congress president Azad before lunch and with Gandhi 
af t er lunch; it was his first conversation with the Mahatma, vvho was 
“rather vague and discursive but on the whole gave his blessing to the pro¬ 
posals.” 32 As Gandhi left the viceregal lodge, Jinnah arrived to spend an 
hour and a half alone with the viceroy, who found him "much more direet 
than Gandhi, but whose manners are far worse.” 83 

Lord VVavell officially opened the Simla conference at 11:00 a.m. on 
June 25, 1945. Twenty-two political leaders of India assembled in the posh 
ballroom of the viceregal lodge. President Azad spoke for Congress, stress- 
ing its “non-communal character.” Jinnah spoke next for the League and 
said “Azad’s points were largely irrelevant to the immediate proposals,” 
calling upon the viceroy to address himself exclusively to those. “On the 
nature of the Congress party I said that there was nothing in the proposals 
to brand it as a cömmunal organisation,” VVavell reported to Amery. “Jin- 
nah interjected here that Congress represented only Hindus, a statement to 
vvhich Khan Sahih took vehement objeetion. I remarked that Congress rep- 
resonted its members and both Congress and Jinnah accepted this.” 34 Jin- 
ıııı lı asked to speak again before that first meeting adjourned, insisting the 
I ,oague vvoııld “not agree to any constitution except on the fundamental 
pi'inciple of Pakistan.” The League “might well clairn,” he argued, immedi- 
ıılc conccssion of Pakistan as a prior condition to any cooperation, yet he 
w un vvilliııg to participate in this şort of conference thanks to his faith in 
ılıı- “Viceroy’,s sincerity” and his belief that "the British Government and 
ptıoplc roully vvishcd to give ıı fnlr denl to britislı Inclia.” VVavell felt much 
lolleved and eoncluded that nlght that his "Conforenee has gol ııway ı<> a 
rouiionahJy good tı tıırt.” 
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On the morning of June 29 the conference reconvened, and the viceroy 
asked ali party leaders to send him panels of names of candidates for his 
new council. Azad readily agreed, but Jinnah refused, arguing that he 
could not submit any list before Consulting his Worldng Committee. And 
so the conference adjourned until July 14. 

Wavell spcnt an hour and a half arguing with Jinnah on the evening of 
July 8, “which left us where we began,” he reported. “He was obviously in 
a high State of nervous tension, and said to me more than önce; ‘I am at the 
end of my tether’; he also said ‘I ask you not to wreck the League.’ He is 
obviously in great difficulties; but they are largely of his own making by 
his arrogance and intıansigence. He fears now to be made the scapegoat 
for the failure of the Conference; and yet will not give up anything of his 
claim to represent ali Muslims.” 35 At the end of their meeting, Jinnah stili 
refused to hand över a list of candidates that Wavell had requested for his 
council but “left himself a loophole” by requesting a letter from the viceroy 
spelling out precisely what it was he wanted. That letter came the next 
day, and Jinnah placed it before his Working Committee on July 9,1945. 

I fully appreciate your difficulties, but regret that I am unable to 
give you the guarantee you wish, i.e., that ali the Müslim members 
of the proposed new Council shall necessarily be members of the 
Müslim League. ... I have to attempt to form an Executive Coun¬ 
cil representative, competent, and generally acceptable. . . . It will 
help me greatly if you will let me have names. ... I asked for eight, 
but will certainly accept fîve if you do not wish to send more. 36 

“The Committee, after giving its very careful consideration to the mat- 
ter/' Jinnah replied the same day, “desires me to State that it regrets very 
much to note that Your Excellency is not able to give the assurance that ali 
the Müslim members of the proposed Executive Council will be selected 
from the Müslim League . . . the Committee considers this as one of the 
fundamental principles, and, in the eircumstances, I regret I am not in a 
position to send the names ... it is not possible for us to depart from our 
fundamental principles.” 37 

The viceroy remained equally resolved not to “give way on this point” 
and wired Amery that night to propose his own list of new council mem¬ 
bers, four of whom were to be Müslim League members (Liaquat Ali, 
Khaliquazzaman, Nazimuddin, and Eassak Sait) and the fifth, a Musliın 
landlord from the Punjab, Sir Muhammad Nawaz Khaıı. The fivc "Casio 
Hindus” were to have been Nelıru, Patel, Rajondra Prasad, Dr. M. S. Anoy, 
and Sir B. N. Rau, Mûlter Tara Singh wııs lo represent the Stkhs, and Dr. 
Aıııbcıdkar ııııd M ııııİNSvıtıni I’lllttl Ilır Selırdııled (lastcs (Untouolıııbles). 
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Dr. John Matthai of Madras University (later Nehru’s private secretary) 
w as to have been the council’s sole Indian Christian, thus bringing the to- 
tal to sixteen with the viceroy and his commander-in-chief. 

The British cabinet, being “rather pernickety,” 88 insisted that Wavell see 
Jinnah first and teli him the names of the Müslim members he planned to 
propose, and to “try to persuadc Jinnah” to put forward those names as his 
party’s list. Good soldier that he was, Wavell met with Jinnah on July 11, 
trying again to alter his position. “He refused even to discuss names unless 
he could be given the absolute right to select ali Muslims and some guar¬ 
antee that any decision which the Muslims opposed in Council could only 
be passed by a two-thirds majority—in fact a kind of communal veto. I said 
that these conditions were entirely unacceptable,” Wavell recorded, “and 
the interview ended.” 33 The viceroy saw Gandhi an hour later and told him 
of the conference breakdown. Gandhi took the news “calmly, but said that 
H. M. G. would have to decide sooner or later to accept the Hindu or the 
Müslim point of view, since they were irreconcilable.” 40 

The utter failure of Wavell’s Simla conference served only to under- 
score the intensity of communal distıust that remained India’s key political 
problem. Many British officials expected that this failure would weaken 
Jinnah’s povver över the League, but his presidential position seemed in 
stead to grow stronger as the demand for Pakistan gained credence among 
Muslims acıoss the land. At the elosing session of the conference on July M, 
Jinnah stated that “Pakistan and United India were diametrically opposed 
to each other . . . Musalmans of India were determined to have Pakistan," 

“So my efforts to bring better understanding betvveen the parties have 
failed and have shown how wide is the gulf,” noted the weary Wavoll. 
"Wlıether I have done more good or hamı by trying, only time will show. 11 
İle thoııght “Jinnah made a tactical blunder in not bringing the matter to 
un issue,” and his final assessment of the Quaid-i-Azam was, “narrow and 
arrogant . . . actuated mainly by fear and distrust of the Congress . . . 
ı onsti tutionally incapalıle of friendly coopeıation with the other party.” 42 

Amery shrewdly reminded Wavcll that thanks to Simla, the Congress 
leıulers had, önce again, been “brought right up against the fact that il is 
Ilır Müslim League and not you or I who stand in the way of their aspirin 
lion.s. . . . They must now either acquiesce in Pakistan, or realise that tlıey 
hu ve somehovv or other to vviıı över Müslim suppoıt against Jinnah, and 
İlmi a more facade of teme Congress Muslims does not help tlıem.' M8 The 
•uvıetııry of stille suggcsled holding oloctloııs that vvlnler and ıırgııed ilmi 
İl lıy no ıııeıms l'ollmvN tlıııl Jlııııah vvlll sweep Ilır boıırd lıı the Musliın 
l'ıovdııees, . , , On llıe olher lıııml, il he reıılly doeN, llıon his ehlim llıat Ilır 
Müslim ı ııemlu t» slıould ali be ... of llıe l.eugıır could not no well 
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lıe resisted, Amery himself had, however, just fought and lost his last elec- 
tlon campaign. Britains postwar Labour landslide brought Attlee and his 
party to power with a resounding majör i t)- o£ 200 in the House of Com- 
ıııons. When the viceroy learned that his new master in Whitehall was to 
l)o Lord Pethick-Lawrence (1871-1961), his initial reaction was to “fear he 
ımıy lıave fîxed and old-fashioned ideas derived mainly from Congress con- 
tacts.” 14 That very day in early August of 1945, hovvever, a more awesome 
oxplosion at Hiroshima inaugurated an age that was to accelerate the pace 
ol history, bringing World War II to an end within the week and hustling 
the British raj out of its deep ruts of stately bureaucratic stagnation. 


17 

ûuetta and Peshaıvar 
( 1945 - 46 ) 


The aftermath of the Simla conference debacle was a governors meeting in 
New Delhi to help Wavell and Whitehall decide their next political move. 
Winter elections, most agreed, were now ıequired, but the Punjab’s Gover- 
nor Glancy argued vigorously against any elections till an economic plan¬ 
lı iııg conference could be called to expose the potential pitfalls of Pakistan. 
"Unless the Müslim Lcague could be steered away from the crude version 
of Pakistan,” he insisted, “there would be civil war in the Punjab; and im- 
mediate Central elections might consolidate the Muslini League position.” 1 
Glancy feared that Punjab Muslims would vote on what might appear to 
them simply as a “religious issue,” and his concerns reflected Khizar’s deep- 
ost apprehensions as well. Bengal’s governor conceded that none of his 
loading Muslims “could explain what Pakistan meant. In the last resort they 
ııUvays fell back on Jinnah, e.g., they said that Jinnah was satisfied that Pa¬ 
kistan was economically sound, therefore it must be so.” 2 Casey thought 
Hine “an important factor,” since he doubted that Jinnah had “any real suc- 
eossor” and argued that the “Pakistan idea might go to pieces” vvithout him. 

"There are only two majör parties in this country,” Jinnah insisted, ıe- 
'.Iııliııg Nehru’s famous 1937 foımula in his first public pıonouncement in 
lloınbay folloıving the Simla conference. “Invitations issued to Mr. Gan- 
1 11 1 i and ınyself were on the basis that Mr. Gandhi was the recognised 
leııtlor of one of the parties and myself the leader of the other. The British 
uıllcıl thoın parties, but in fact they are two majör nations.” 8 No other 
lorumla would satisfy lıiın. A cpıaıler of a ceııtury after his public humilia- 
Iloıı ut Ntıgpur he had riscn fıom tho dtıst of ignominy to stand erect at 
ılenlIiN door, proelıılnıing to the world llıat Mr. Gmulhl wııs no bet tor Ihan 
Mr. |iı 11 mh. ınei'ely his oppoHİlo ıııııııber in n cllIft*««Mil "mıı|or lUllİOll.” jln 
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nah seemed quite obsessed \vith Gandhi and his behavior, minutely exam- 
ining and questioning ali facets of his activity, 

When it suits hini, he represents nobody, he can talk in individual 
capacity; he is not even a four-anna member of the Congress; he un- 
dertakes fast to decide the political issue; he reduces himself to zero 
and consults his inner voice; yet when it suits him, he is the supreme 
dictator of the Congress! He thinks he represents whole of India. Mr. 
Gandhi is an enigma. . . . How can we come to a settlement with 
him? There was so much venom and bitterness against the Muslims 
and the Müslim League that the Congress were prepared to go to 
any length with two objectives; first, to hammer down, humihate and 
discourage the Müslim League and every method was adopted to 
bully us, coerce us and to threaten us to surrender; the second was 
to see Müslim League ignored and by-passed and for that purpose, 
they stooped to the Iowest point, that they threw up their principles 
to the winds. 4 

Many of the ambivalent fears preoccupying Jinnah’s mind then were trig- 
gered, as usual, by thoughts of Gandhi—with whom he associated ‘Venom 
and bitterness,” and what to Jinnah were the two most heinous objectives, 
“to hammer down, humiliate, discourage and bully,” or to “ignore and by- 
pass,” him. Whether it was through lıumiliating action or silent contempt, 
nothing could be more shattering to his self-image or more painful to his 
sensitivity of heart and mind. He considered it far better to die fighting at 
the head of his own smaller party-nation than to live in the shadow of so 
insulting an “enigma.” 

To fiil the League’s election war chest, Jinnah spoke again in August in 
his home city, accusing Congress of trying “by hook or by crook” to lure 
Mushms into an “all-India union,” and warning that “they look to the Brit- 
ish bayonets to perform the task for them and heııce tlıey resort to alter- 
nating and varying methods, flattering and hurling abuses, cringing and 
giving threats to the British Government. . . . But we cannot agree to any 
arrangement, which means freedom for Hindus and establishment of ‘Hindu 
Ra]’ and slavery for the Muslims.” 5 His listeners donated över 300,000 ıu- 
pees that day, funds which Jinnah called the League’s “silver bullets.” 

“The Labour Party is, of course, both by its convictions and by its pııb- 
lic utterances, committed to do its utmost to briııg about a settlement of 
the India problem,” wrote Pethiek-Lavvrencc to Wavell iıı his first vveekly 
Ietter. “I feel sure that my colleagues will welcomo yoıır propo.sal to bolci 
elections, whiclı I anı suppoi'llng to tlıoııı in a pupc r whidı slıould bo coıı- 
siderecl vvlthin Ilır ın-xi few duya."" Tho new secrelnry of sinle wns "groutly 
nttrıu'ted" lo Uıdlıuı thoughl ıvııtl cultıırtı; İm Imd vlulled İndin vvlllı lıls «uf- 
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fragette wife in 1926-27, served as a member of the Round Table confer¬ 
ence in 1931, and was the most empathetic master of the India Office to In- 
dian national aspirations since Montagu or Morley. 

Glancy did his best to derail early elections, fearing Pakistan yet finding 
that throughout the Muslini districts of the Punjab since the Simla confer- 
ence Jinnah’s “stock has been standing very high. ... He has been hailed 
as the champion of İslam. ... I must confess that I am gravely peıturbed 
about the situation, because there is a very serious danger of the elections 
being fought, so far as Muslims are concerned, on an entirely false is¬ 
sue. . . . The uninformed Mushm will be told that the question he is 
called on to answer at the polis is—Are you a true believer or an infidel and 
a traitor? . . . if Pakistan becomes an imminent reality, we shall be head- 
ing straight for blood-shed on a wide scale; non-Muslims, especially Sikhs, 
nre not bluffing, they will not submit peacefully to a Government that is 
labelled ‘Muhammadan Raj.’” 7 No Englishman so clearly foresaw the 
dreadful implications of the partition of the Punjab, yet Glancy’s voice 
lYom the hinterland elicited no echo in the rarified corridors of \Vhitehall. 

On August 20, 1945, Wavell was invited home for consultation with the 
new cabinet and authorized to announce that elections would be held 
llıroughout British India during the “next cold weather.” Before leaving 
India, the viceroy sent Pethick-Lawrenee his summary analysis of the 
Iduştan “problem,” first explaining that what Glancy had written about the 
Punjab and partition would similarly apply to Bengal, “but the Punjabis are 
lougher than the Bengalis, and the Sikhs, who were the rulers in the Punjab 
before we annexed it, would fight rather than see their Holy Land pass 
iındor peımanent Müslim rule.” 8 He then noted the seeming paradox that 
Mipport for “the Pakistan idea” was much stronger among Muslims in 
Mu.slfm-minority provinces than in the “Pakistan Provinces.” Wavell re- 
nınrkcd that he had ahvays lıoped to be able to “avoid” any full-scale public 
Iıu|iıiry into the feasibility and implications of Pakistan, since he antici- 
Iinleri tlıat Jinnah vvould “boycott” such a conference or commission and it 
ıııij'lıt only stir up communal “feeling.” He felt, however, that continuing 
in İgnore the possibility of its biıth would not make Pakistan fade away. 

VV'nvcll reaclıed Londoıı before the end of August and found Pethick- 
I ıiuvıcııcc, w!ıo “looks old, is pleasant and amiable,” waiting to ıvelcome 
lılın home and motor with him to Claridges. They conferred in Wbitehall 
ılır ıu'xt day for aıı hoıır and a lıalf. Two clays later Wavell met with the 
İnilin rnınııılltnc of llıo cııhinct dıııired by Attlee, Sir Staffoıd Cripps, now 
Im .IlImlI ol Hu* lîoard of Trud«\ wus tİK* coınmittee’s most formidable 
ınrııılırı. Tho Vlceroy rcporlnl llınt İm "tluuıght il most ımlikoly” that 
llınuılı woııld oııln* İnin (İInoiinhIoiin vvlfaıl ıı gtınrıuıtoo of ııccoptMiıofl of 
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Pakistan, at least “in principle.” Wavell’s own judgment was that “Jinnah 
spoke for 99 per çent of the Müslim population of India in their apprehen- 
sion of Hindu domination. . . . The real strength of Mr. Jinnah’s position 
was the vvidespread and genuine fear among Indian Muslims of Hindu 
domination and Hindu raj.” D There had been a “very great hardening” in 
the positions of the Indian parties since 1942, the viceroy argued, and he 
saw no readiness on the part of any party in India at present to accept the 
Cripps offer. As for the Constituent Assembly, Muslims would “boycott it 
unless the Pakistan issue was conceded.” Yet to concede that issue might 
lead to “a boycott by the Hindus.” 

Except for Attlee, who had less and less time for India as prime minis- 
ter, Cripps and Pethick-Lawrence were the only cabinet members to con- 
cern themselves deeply with Indian affairs at this time, and Cripps consid- 
ered his friends Birla and Nehru right in downgrading Jinnah’s power or 
potential. Nor did he take Wavell very seriously. Wavell, on the other hand, 
foaring from reports of Patel’s and Nehru's speeches that Congress \vas 
preparing another revolutionary confrontation with the government, in- 
clincd more favorably toward Jinnah and the Müslim League, who might 
prove to be his only allies in the coming struggle for power. So despite 
I iiıbour’s greater sympathv for India and its strongly stated interest in 
"lıclping” India resolve its complcx political problems, this cabinet, like 
i Is predecessor, simply stood behind the Cripps offer of 1942, and ignored 
the nıonumental historic changes wrought by three intervening years, self- 
riglıteously professing that “If the Indian parties, or any of them, were not 
prepared to co-operate, the responsibility would be theirs.” Wavell and 
l’etlıick-Lavvrence went back to their drawing boards to seek a better way 
ol Irıforming India that Great Britain’s new postwar policy was the same 
o İd Cripps position. The viceroy met with Churchill on the eve of the 
ex-prlme minister’s departure for Lake Como and was ”shocked” to learn 
ilmi lİn■ “only reason” Churchill “had agreed to my political rnove [the fîrst 
Simin Conference] was that the India Committee had ali told him it was 
bound to faili” 10 

Jinnah had laken his pre-election fund-raising tour to Karachi en route 
lo Q notta wheıe the dry cool air vvas tlıought to be best for his lungs. His 
mossagc was simple and the same wlıerever he spoke—the Müslim League 
vvas "Ilır! only authoritative and represenlative" party of Muslims thıough- 
oul İndin, and the sole platfoün of the League vvas Pakistan. Jinnah boğan 
lo ııet like Ilır heud ol a separato nation, moreover; he vvired Atlleo at this 
İlme to pmli'sl aııy sol len in g of Brltalrı’s ban oıı Jovvish reftıgoos beiııg ad- 
mUlod İnin l’alosllne. vvarnlııg Ilır prime nıinİNler: "II Is ıııy cluty lo inimin 
yon İlmi mıy NiıiTomler İn ııppeııse Jevvıy ııl the .sneriflco of AıaliN vvould btı 
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deeply resented and vehemently resisted by Müslim vvorld and Müslim 
India and its consequences will be most disastrous.” 11 

With Jinnah obliged to remain in Baluchistan, too weak to travel dur- 
ing the 1945 campaign, Liaquat Ali and other Working Committee mem¬ 
bers of the Central Parliamentary Board and Committee of Action actually 
ran the Müslim League from its New Delhi headquarters and ticketed can- 
didates. Much provincial controversy, bickering, and backbiting ensued, 
especially in Bengal, Sind, and the North-West Frontier. In mid-September, 
Sir Firoz Khan Noon had resigned his defence seat on the viceroy’s execu- 
tive council to return home to the Punjab to campaign there as a League 
candidate, but a month later Wavell reported to Pethick-Lavvrence that 
Sir Firoz “has not been universally welcomed, and I doubt if the Party 
there [in the Punjab] is as united and cordial as it might be. The Müslim 
League have alvvays suffered from lack of organization as compared with 
the Congress, and if they waste their time in personal quarrels, they may 
suffer at the polis.” 12 

“Pakistan is the question of life and death for us,” Jinnah told a public 
meeting in Ahmedabad that final week in October, stopping on his way 
home to Bombay to pick up a check for 200,000 rupees collected from 
Gujarati Muslims. “I had asked for silver bullets to fight the election cam¬ 
paign, and Ahmedabad had responded next to Bombay which was a richer 
city. ... Ali Muslims believed in one God and were one nation. They 
vvanted Pakistan and vvould attain it. It vvas their amulet, their charm 
vvlıich vvould increase their strength and glory. . . . The moon of Pakistan 
İS shining and we shall reach it,” 13 he assured the cheering crowd. 

On November 1, Jinnah predicted a Müslim League “svveep” at the 
polis, informing a reporter from the Associated Press that he could not 
ııgree with critics of his Pakistan plan “who contend it is unvvorkable. . . . 
< Hır next step will be a demand upon Britain for ıecognition.” 14 Congress 
eonl'inued to demand “immediate independence” for India as a vvhole, un- 
«Irr a government selected by the Congress high command. Wavell alerted 
lıis olfieials and prepared to declare “martial lavv.” Politician Pethick- 
I .ııvvronce, hovvever, read none of Wavell’s anxious reports of Congress 
campaign rhetoric with great alarm, yet cabled the viceroy to ask: “But 
ı mı Jinnah be induced to accept a modified form of it [Pakistan] which it 
mlglıl be possible to concede?” 18 

Cripps now advised llıe Cabinet committee to send a parliamentary 
ıldcgallon to Iııdla ııııd urgo tho viceroy to ırıeot vvith Gandhi, reportinğ 
in» undorslood Ilıtıl Cnndlıi wııs reııdy and vvilling to inlluence Indian 
nplıılon lovvard.s modamdan." 1 ' 1 II. as ııiillclpıılod üfler clections, Congress 
vvoıılıl bo "ılın ıııııjorlly party." II vvould no lungur be posslble tu ireni llımıı 
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Irresponsibly, hence Labour’s Pethick-Lawrence and Cripps resolved to 
kuep the viceroy in rein on the rugged political road toward India’s inde- 
pendent rule, rather than allo\ving him to bolt off on any smoother martial 
froeway. 

Wavell, however, was losing ali patience with India’s growing political 
eomplexity and penchant for debate. His silences became more ominously 
oloquent. Boredom and depression settled deep inside the aging marshal’s 
sınıl, as he had earlier noted in a journal entry of mid-November 1945: 
"Back this evening from U.P. It was the dullest tour I have done, tiring, 
dnpressing and hot.” To Whitehall, Wavell wired an “immediate, top 
scrrot” reply: “I do not think it advisable that I should invite Gandhi to 
866 Erte/' 17 

Much of Wavell’s depression, and that of his commander-in-chief, Gen- 
tsrul Auchinleck, as well as most of the senior British martial and civil 
olflcers in India at this time, was immediately associated with the pas¬ 
if i ona te hue and cry raised against British rule that November as soon as 
the first leaders of Subhas Bose’s Indian National Army were brought to 
irini tor treason in New Delhi's Red Fort. Bose had died in a plane crash on 
Formosa, but three of his leading lieutenants, one Hindu, one Müslim, and 
mır Sikli, ali of whom had been serving in the British army in Singapore 
vvhon it surrcndercd, emerged now as national herocs. Nehru, Bhulabhai 
I )o,sııi, and Tcj Bahadur Sapru volunteered to defend Bose’s officers, who 
vveır brought home in irons only to be hailed as patriots throughout the 
lııml. Iıı Bose’s home city, Calcutta, riots of protest raged, leaving över 
tlıirty dead, hundreds iııjured, and countless rupees in property burned and 
rnvnged. Soon after the trial got undervvay most British ofiicials realized 
that they had made a terrible mistake in giving the Indian National Army 
so mııclı pııblicity and so pıominent a platform. 

< mııeral Sir Claude Auchinleck in a top secret letter to Wavell on No- 
vember 24, 1945, wrote: 

'l’ho evidence ıeaching us now increasingly goes to show that the 
general opinion in the Army (as opposed to that of certain units and 
iııdividurtls who have partieular reasons for bitterness) is in favour 
of leniency. IF you agree , . . in the case of the present trials, the 
senlences woııld be commuted if it vvas clear from the evidence when 
the trials are concluded that the aceused were carrying out vvhat 
they bulieved to be tlıeir dııly. 18 

To NVııvcIl. more than uny ırıessage he received from Whit<4ıuH, this letler 
Iroııı the "Auok*’ eonvlııeed hini thııl the duyu of the ruf vvere mmıhercd. 

I lir woıld war ıııuy have htıeıı W0n, but bulla \VU8 "IonI," Jlııııah pommully 
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played no part in the great trial of the Indian National Army, though the 
League associated itself with the defense since, as British Intelligence 
opined, “the trial of Muslims may make their effect increasingly felt on 
the Müslim Public and League alike.” 19 

For the first time since 1936, Jinnah journeyed to the frontier to cam- 
paign for a week. He addressed a Müslim League conference in Peshawar 
on November 24, 1945: “We have no friends. . . . Neither the British, nor 
the Hindus are our friends, We are clear in our o\vn minds that we have to 
fight against both of them. If both (being Banias) are combined against 
us, we shall not be afraid of them. We shall fight their united might and, 
Inshaallah, win in the end.” 20 When Jinnah asked the crowd if they wanted 
Pakistan or not, their answer came in deafening shouts of “Allah-o-Akbar” 
(“God is Great”). To win Pakistan, he assured them, ali they had to do was 
to “vote for the League candidates.” Then he became defensive, sarcastic, 
irate: “They [Hindus] ask: £ What are the sacrifices of Mr. Jinnah and the 
Müslim League?’ It is tıue that I have not been to jail. Never mind. I am 
a bad person. But I ask you, ‘Who made sacrifices in 1920-21?’ Mr. Gandhi 
ascends the g adcli [throne] of leadeıship on our skulls.” 21 This last state- 
ment came closest to revealing Jinnah’s deepest grievance, reverting to the 
worst trauma of his political life when he actually appeared to have felt 
Mr. Gandhi step on his “skull” to ascend the throne of Congress national 
leadership. 

In Calcutta, Casey was beside himself with frustration and fear in the 
face of the pro-Indian National Army riots that left thirty-three dead, hun¬ 
dreds vvounded, and ali but wrecked the city. Bengal’s governor met 
vvith Gandhi in Calcutta early in December and reported to Wavell that 
"His political reasoning lacked realism and balance. However there was no 
sign of senility.” 22 At tlıeir second talk, Casey told Gandhi that what was 
"standing in the way of self-government for India” was not the British but 
llıo Müslim League, which vvas “suffering from Hinduphobia.” Casey urged 
that Congress should make a “public announcement of a substantial list of 
nafeguards” it would be \villing to insert in a new constitution for Muslims 
l<> "blunt the edge” of League fears and suspicions. Gandhi responded that 
İm had “conceded safeguard after safeguard” to Jinnah, who “constantly 
nılsed his price” until he reached what iıı essence was Pakistan; and 
(landhi did not believe “anything lcss vvould satisfy him.” Gandhi also told 
Ca.scy that “lıe believed Jinnah to be a very ambitious man and that he 
lıııd visions of linkiııg up the Moslems of India with the Moslems in the 
Mlddlo Kast and rlsewlmıc and that he did not believe that he eould be 
ikiden off his dreanıs," 11 " 

Tim Li’agut» vvım ali tblrly eenlnıl assembly sen t s (one of thoın JİiiuhIi’h) 
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that December, a stunning victory that validated Jinnah’s predictioıı and 
appeared to prove the universal appea] of Pakistan among Muslims of the 
subcontinent. Congress, though it retained a majority of fifty-five, actually 
lost four seats. The Brst round was över. The “day is not far off,” Jinnah 
promised his jubilant followers, “when Pakistan shall be at your feet.” 24 
He directed more eriticisin and sarcasm at Nehru, mocking him as “the 
iınpctuous Pandit vvho never unlearns or learns anything and never grows 
old . . . nothing but Peter Pan." 25 

Pethick-Lawrence wrote to Jinnah and Azad to inform them of the 
pnrliamentary delegation’s forthcoming visit and asked if they would meet 
"'itli the British to “discuss matters with them.” 26 Jinnah met the ten-mem- 
ber deputation led by Labour’s Professor R. Richards in New Delhi on 
January 10, 1946. Five days earlier Jinnah had talked with Wavell for an 
lıoıır. But Jinnah’s refusal to allow Liaquat to meet with Wavell shows how 
Httle he trusted any of his lieutenants to participate in tough negotiations 
with the government. He alone felt confident in giving nothing away as he 
vvrestled to win Pakistan. 

As the provincial election campaigns heated up, reports of Hindu- 
Muslim riots, and of “poisonous propaganda” especially in the Punjab, in- 
creased. Moreover, Pethick-Lawrence had concluded by then that it would 
b' 1 useless to leave another round of political negotiations to the viceroy 
alone, and nothing less than a cabinet mission to India \vas required to 
bıeak tbe Hindu-Muslim “deadlock.” Three ministers with “full authority 
lo decide points at issue” led by the secretary of State would have to fly out 
.shortly before provincial elections vvere concluded, sometime in March. The 
eubinel ıecognized that this mission might, in fact, be its final card in the 
gaıno of British India spinning so swiftly to its tragic finale. If negotiations 
bi'oke down, civil disobedience would follow, and things could not long 
remain nonviolent. The army might even decide not to obey orders. Com- 
mıılııtion of Indian National Army trial sentences had accelerated the meta- 
morphosis of “mutineers” into national heroes. The total number of Euro- 
pcıms iıı ali official Services \vas rapidly cbvindling, as many more old hands 
exerciscd their option of retiring on their pensions back horne. Precious 
iiltlo time left. 

Tho cabinet decided in February to send Cripps and fiıst lord of the 
ııdmimlty, A. V. Alexandcr to India to be, together with Pethick-Lawrence, 
iheir tliree vviso men. VVavell wns afraid Cripps wotı1d be the "operativo 
ölçmeni" among those magi and considercd Cripps "sold to the Congross 
pointof vlovv" ııııd not quite "straight“ in his 'methods.” 87 A month before 
llıe eııblnet mission left for İndin, the pnrliıımcntary (lelegatiun led by 
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Richards returned to 10 Dovvning Street to report what it had found. Most 
members agreed that some form of Pakistan would have to be conceded— 
and the sooner the better. Mrs. Muriel Nichol, who admitted that she began 
her visit to India “impressed by the strong necessity of maintaining the 
unity of India,” found the Punjab “explosive.” The Müslim population there 
was “ali worked up in favour of Pakistan,” she concluded, and therefore, it 
“must be conceded.” She believed Jinnah would modify his demand, but 
oııly if the “principle” were granted “at an early stage.” 28 Bıigadier Austin 
Low felt it “would be undersirable that H. M. G. should make a declaration 
in favour of Pakistan”; he agreed that “it might be necessary” but feared 
“Pakistan is not a viable proposition.” M. P. Reginald Sorensen “regarded 
Pakistan as wholly irrational—he was not sure that Mr. Jinnah could be 
regarded as a rational person—but, in his view, necessary.” Mr. Arthur Bot- 
tomley “did not like Pakistan but thought it would be necessary ... (a) 
to avoid widespread bloodshed, (b) to preserve our own trade interests, 
for whereas the strong tendency in the Congress majority Provinces was to 
boycott trade with the United Kingdom, the Muslims were eager to do 
business with us.” 29 

Pethick-Lawrence’s brilliant private secretary, Francis Turnbull, then 
prepared a note on tlıe “viability of Pakistan,” which helped brief the cabi¬ 
net mission prior to the start of negotiations. “There is bound to be an eco- 
nomic price to pay for the satisfaction of the Moslem demand for political 
tndependence,” that weighty document drafted primarily by Mr. Turnbull, 
vvarned. 

The division of India will be born in bitter antagonism and it will 
ccrtainly be rash to assume that this will not be refleeted in the ef- 
forts necessary to regulate the machinery of Communications and of 
economic intereourse between the Pakistan States and the rest of 
India. . . . It is hard to resist the conclusion that taking ali these 
considerations into account the splitting up of India will be the re- 
verse of beneficial so far as the livelilıood of the people is concerned. 30 

To compound India’s problems, drought brought famine to most of the 
'mülhem provinces of the subcontinent, and grain shortages vvere starting 
İn spread from Bengal to the frontier. Wavell appealed to Gandhi and 
Ilımlılı lo nomiııate deputies to accompany an oflıcial food delegation to 
I,undun and to the United States. Jinnah responded positively. Wavell re- 
porled ilmi Gandhi ndvised lıim to "send for Azad and talk to him.” 31 With 
lunıl grilin,s rıılloned lo Ivvolvo uımces per day, nıass protest marehes began 
i.. | inlimi o lll.es starting wlth Allftlıubııd. Visİblo “detoriora||0ö of 
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health” vvas widespread. The average Iııdian’s rationed diet provided no 
more than 1,200 calories, fewer than half the minimal ıequirement for nor¬ 
mal daily activity.” 32 

On February 18, 1946, most of the sailors in the Royal Indian Navy in 
Bombay harbor went on “strike” for higher wages. The next day 3,000 of 
tnose "mutineers,” as the British considered them, marched around Bom¬ 
bay, stirring tens of thousands of ardent Street supporters. The Congress 
flag flew from both the H.M.I.S. Talıcar and the H.M.I.S. Lahore, as well 
us from the hats of many jubilant sailors, who called themselves members 
nl the I.N.N. (Indian National Navy), in emulation of Bose’s I.N.A. (In- 
dlaıı National Army). On February 22, the mutineers were told that only 
"uncond'itional surrender” would be accepted. General Sir R. M. Lockhart, 
iıı eommand of Bombay, had “ample force available,” Wavell reported, so 
liıat "il ships öpen fire, they will have to be sunk.” 33 Vallabhbhai Patel went 
oııt to the ships and persuaded the mutineers to surrender without firing. 
Sailors in Karachi harbor followed the lead of their Bombay comrades, 
hovvever, and in the aftermath of both “mutinies” rioting left some 200 
dvilians dead, as eleetions continued. 

lYovincial returns from the Punjab in late February gave the League 75 
ol 88 Müslim seats, a clear mandate for Pakistan among Muslims of the 
pnivince, thoııgh not enough votes to allow the League to form a ministry, 
willıoııt either Sikli or Congress suppoıt. In Sind the League’s plight was 
mııelı the sıınıe, vvith 28 out of 34 seats, while in Assam though even a 
lıiglmr pereentage of Müslim League candidates won (31 out of 34), Con- 
i’icss agahı refused to enter a coalition government vvith its most hated 
i'lvııl Jinıınh’s party soon scoıed a singular victory in Bengal, however, 
\viiiiiing 113 out of 119 Müslim seats. The League lost badly on the fron- 
lior. vvith only 17 oııt of 38 seats. The oveıall provincial tally gave the 
I a ııgııe rnnre than 88 percent of the Müslim vote nonetheless—quite enough 
lo legiliıııize the Pakistan deınand in the eyes of the woxld. 

"Tim British Government and the British people desire, vvithout reserva- 
lloıı, lo eonsunniıate the promises and pledges that have been m a de/’ 
1’el.lıirk Lavvrence stated as he and his Cabinet colleagues touched Indian 
sofi tluıt March 23. 34 Majör Woodrow Wyatt returned to India vvith the 
Cabinet Mission as Cripps’ assistant, and vvas the first member of the Mis- 
sioıı lo incel vvith Jintnıh again, visiting hım at home in Ne w Delhi on 
Mııi'clı 27. Majör YVyatl had "arı oltl friend . . . vvlıo is qııite elose to Jin- 
ıııılı," Ilır beaııtiful yoııııg “Tazi M (Mumla/) Shalı Navvaz, Sir Muhamırmd 
5İUİİ ■■ gııııi(l(laııglıteı , l vvlıo kepi lıiııı infomıed ol jinnah’s ibiııking and Ilır 
İnlerimi dvtmmies ol the Ltmgıır. lo vvlıielı sim belonged. "The Muslini 
Lungur NcnııiN lo be solidlv hcliintl Jlııııalı,” YVvııll repoıled lo (!ıipp« on 
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March 28. 35 Cripps met vvith Jinnah for an hour on the morııing of March 
30. “He vvas calrn and reasonable but eompletely firm on Pakistan.” 36 As a 
ıesult of that conversation, Jinnah agreed to invite Gandhi to meet him. 
As vvas so often the case at the start of previous negotiations, Jinnah’s open- 
ing postuıe vvas surpıisingly cordial and disarmingly reasonable. 

Gandhi appeared before the Mission on April 3, “naked except for a 
dhoti and looking remarkably healthy.” 37 Wavell reported, 

Mr. Gandhi said that he had passed 18 days vvith Mr. Jinnah. He 
claimed to be a sincere friend of the Muslims but had never been 
able to appreciate the Pakistan vvhich Mr. Jinnah says he means. . . . 

His Pakistan vvas a sin vvhich he (Mr. Gandhi) vvould not commit. 

The substance of Pakistan as he understood it vvas independence of 
culture and a legitimate ambition. . . . The tvvo-nation theory is far 
more dangerous. The Müslim population is a population of converts 
... ali descendants of Indian-born people. Jinnah is sincere but his 
logic is utterly at fault especially as a kind of mania possesses him. 

He himself vvas called a maniac and he therefore honouıed Jinnah 
for his mania. . . . He asked Jinnah vvhether his ovvn son [Harilal 
Gandhi] vvho had göne över to the Müslim religion changed his na- 
tionality by doing so. . . . Let Mr. Jinnah form the first Government 
and choose its personnel from eleeted representatives in the country. 
The Viceroy vvould appoint them formally but, in fact, Mr. Jinnah 
vvould choose. If he does not do so then the offer to form a Govern¬ 
ment should be made to Congress. . . . The Interim Government 
ırnıst be absolutely national. Mr. Jinnah could choose vvho he liked 
for his Government. They vvould be subject to the vote of the Assem- 
bly from vvhich they vvere dravvn. 38 

IVlhick-Lavvrence interrupted Gandhi at this point to note that Jinnah’s 
pıırty had not vvon a majority of the assembly seats, hence he vvould be 
asked to preside över a government, most of vvhose ministers belonged to 
"pnrties other than his ovvn.” Gandhi said that vvas “inescapable.” The 
MTiotary of State pointed out that “Jinnah’s government” vvould, in that 
nişe, have to be predominantly Hindul “Mr. Gandhi said he did not un d er¬ 
ini r the difficulties of the situation vvhich the Delegation had to face. If he 
\\ ere not an irresponsible optimist he vvould despair of any solution.” 

jinnah arrived for his intervievv the next morning at ten and spoke to 
ılır mission for tlıree hours, "of vvhich at least two vvere, to my mind,” noted 
VVnvell, "eııtirely vvasted," 3 " Jinnah began vvith an historical survey of 
India, .lımviııg hovv rıırely in il s long past lııdia had been unified. “A 
lllııdıı will vvır,lı lıls lımıds ıılln shııkiııg lııuids vvith ıı Muslini," lıe aı'gııed, 
tlloııglı lıe persnımllv vviin pııılmblv ıııorc sıTtıptlIoıiN İıı tlınl ptll'lleıılar lıııbil 
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lluııı ııny Hindu he knew, It seemed, moreover, that he professed too much 
when he added: “No Hindu will let Mr. Jinnah have a room in his build- 
hıg- Hindu society and philosophy are the most exclusive in the world. . . . 
llow are you to put 100 millions of Muslims together with 250 millions 
whose w ay of life is so different.” 40 Cripps then asked whether Jinnah 
tlıought the differenee between Hindus and Muslims in Bengal was greater 
lluııı tlıe differenee betvveen the Pathans and Muslims of Sind. J inna h 
nrgııed that “the fundamentals” \vere common to ali Muslims. He had 
Imvelcd everyvvhere, and wherever he met Muslims, they believed “in one 
Cod. They believed in equality of men and in human brotherhood. The 
I lindus believe in none of these principles.” 

Pethick-Lavvrenee and Cripps both tackled Jinnah on questions of de¬ 
lense, especially Pakistan’s vulnerability froırı the Northwest, trying their 
besi to get him to admit that some unified joint chiefs strueture would be 
besi lor ali parties concerned; but Jinnah stood his gıound on a totally 
sovereign Pakistan demand, demonstrating the singular tenacity of his ad- 
voeaoy. 

Nehru was on tour in Southeast Asia at this time; his visit to Malaya 
wün ıı great popular success, thanks in no small measure to the warmth of 
I .oi'c I and Lady Mountbatten’s welcome there. “In ali the public speeches 
vvhich Nehru made during this visit the Central theme was Asiatic unity,” 
a Ih ilislı official reported to the India Office. “He was a Iittle scornful of 
Jinnah and doııbted very much vvhether he had either the intention or the 
poYver lo start a revolt in India if he did not secure Pakistan. . . . ‘Jinnah’ 
İn Sait!, 'ratlıer remiııds me of the man who was charged vvith the murder 
of his ınotlıer and father and beggecl the elemeney of the Court on the. 
gi'oıııul that he was an orphan.’” 41 

Cripps was then ready with his top secret double-barreled solution for 
( ongıess anıl the I.eague to consicler. Proposal A \vas a three-part “Union 
ol' A11-1inlin” offer with the Hindu-majoıity provinces, Mushm-majority 
pıoviııees, and princely States ali ıınder the umbrella of a minimal union 
govenııneııt tluıt controlled defence, foreign affaiıs and Communications. 
I’mposal H was that tilere should be “two Indias formed from the terri- 
lorirs of Br i t isli India, Hindus tan and Pakistan, to either of vvlıich the 
İmlimi States eould be invited to federate.” 42 The exact limits of Pakistan 
vvould be delerin i nod fıorn the religioııs identity of populations in ali dis- 
lıiels iıı llıc Northwe.st and Northeast regions. Since Pakistan was predi- 
eııled on Ilır Ivvo-mıtion tlıeory baseıl solely on religion, “İl woulıl lıo 
vvlıolly ineonsisleııt \villı this tlıeory if non-Muslim mnjority arııas shoııld 
br luldr'il lo Pakistan in ofd®r to givo a boller economle bıısis ııor woıılıl il 
add lo II,s öven tınıl stabllllv II largr mlnoritios wero lo be timi Inelnıleıl 
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against their will.” 43 There vvould have to be some form of treaty drawn up 
betvveen these two “independent sovereign States” to deal vvith essential 
economic matters and questions of defense, foreign policy, and Communi¬ 
cations vital to both nations. Since time was ıunning out, Cripps proposed 
presenting the details of these tvvo sehemes to the leaders of ali majör 
parties, insisting that vvithin a few days they notify the mission of their 
vvillingness to accept either plan A or plan B. “If neither of the plans meets 
vvith general acceptance . . . we must recommend that the one vvhich has 
the greatest volüme of support is immediately acted upon . . . failing that 
general acceptance we shall use ali our influence to put through that 
seheme vvhich has the greatest measure of support.” 44 

Another week of intervievvs contributed Iittle to what the mission had 
already learned but helped refine their alternative sehemes, vvhich were 
presented first of ali to Jinnah on April 16, 1946. “Before the intervievv with 
Jinnah we had 20 minutes Press photography, sitting round a table and 
very obviously not talking business,” Wavell reported. “I dislike this mod¬ 
em craze for publicity.” 45 Turnbull, Wavell, and Cripps had each prepared 
“briefs” on how best to tackle Jinnah, a unique tribute to his powers of 
debate. Pethick-Lavvrence opened the meeting by informing Jinnah that 
his “fiili and complete demand for Pakistan” had “Iittle chance of accep¬ 
tance” and that he eould not “reasonably hope to receive both the whoIe of 
Ihe territory, much of it inhabited by non-Muslims, vvhich he claimed and 
the fiili measure of sovereignty vvhich he said was essential.” 46 ilence there 
was plan A or B, each of vvhich he spelled out. Which did Jinnah prefer? 

“Mr. Jinnah asked how Pakistan came in under the proposed all-India 
l hıion,” the secret record of that intervievv reported. 

The Secretary of State said that briefly there were tvvo propositions— 
a small Pakistan vvith sovereign rights and a Treaty relation, and a 
larger Pakistan. . . . The latter vvould come together vvith Hindustan 
on terms of equality vvithin an all-India Union. . . . Sir. S. Cripps 
said that under the second alternative tvvo Federations vvould be cre- 
ated linked by a Union Centre, . . . The communal balance vvould 
be retained at the Centre by some means even if the States came in 
there. Mr. Jinnah asked lıow the Union Executive vvould be formed. 

Sir S. Cripps said that the Federations vvould choose the members of 
tlıe Union Executive. Mr. Jinnah asked hovv, if there weıe equal rep- 
ırsentation, deeisions were to bu reached. . . . Sir S. Cripps said 
that . . . mspoıısibilily vvould go back to the tvvo Federations if 
agreement eould not be mıebed. . . . Mr. jimıalı expres.sod doubtis 
as ta vvlıellıer llıis urrangement vvould vvork in primlice. Matloıs vvould 
have to be doelded ovtry duy Iıı i'egıırd lo ddotıcu, From vvlml had 
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been said he had not been able to get anything which would enable 
him to say that the Union idea was worth considering. . . . Mr. Jin- 
nah said that no amount of equality provided on paper was going to 
work. . . . Would there, for example, be equality of each community 
in the Services? 


\s 


The Secretary of State said that Mr. Jinnah seemed to be turning to 
the other alternative and asked Mr. Jinnah’s views on that. Mr. Jin¬ 
nah said that önce the principle of Pakistan was conceded the ques- 
tion of the territory of Pakistan could be discussed. His claim was 
for the six Provinces but he was willing to discuss the area. ... He 
could not possibly accept that Calcutta should go out merely for the 
sake of 5 or 6 lakhs of Hindus (largely Depressed Classes who would 
prefer Pakistan) most of whom were imported labour. . . . The 
Secretary of State said he vvished to emphasise that the Delegation 
did not consider that either of these two alternatives would be readily 
acceptable to the Congress. . . . Mr. Jinnah said that he thought 
with respect that the Congress stood to lose nothing. The unity of 
India was a myth. 47 

Jinnah’s legal adroitness proved more than Pethick-Lawrence, Cripps, or 
Alexander could outwit, though ali three wise British brains tried their 
best. 

Finally “the Secretary of State suggested that Mr. Jinnah should think 
the matter över further. . . . After the Delegation’s return from Kashmir 
perhaps Mr. Jinnah would let them know his position.” 48 Round One was 
över. Jinnah lcnocked nobody down but surely won on points before the 
beli sounded, giving him an interlude of much-needed rest. 


Sımla Revisited 
( 1946 ) 


Masterful leader that he was, Jinnah marshaled his forces, tightening his 
grip on the sword arm of his embryonic nation throughout the negotiations 
with the cabinet mission. Ali newly elected Müslim League legislators from 
provincial and Central assemblies mustered in Delhi during early April 
1946 to take and sign solemn pledges “in the name of Allah, the Beneficent, 
llıe Merciful,” declaring their conviction that “the safety and security, and 
llıe salvation and destiny of the Müslim Nation, inhabiting the Subconti- 
nent of India lies only in the achievement of Pakistan . . . and, believing 
as I do in the rightness and the justice of my cause, I pledge myself to 
ııııdergo any danger, trial or sacrifîce which may be demanded of me. 1 
That pledge was unanimously affirmed by every elected representative of 
llıe Müslim League “amidst loud cheers.” Armed with those promissory 
notes on the life of every Müslim League leader in British India, Quaid-i- 
A/am reminded his followers, “We have made a solemn declaration in this 
ııııgust and historic Convention that while we hope for the best, we are 
prepared for the worst.” 2 

“What next?” asked Bengal’s Suhrawardy, moving the pledge resolution 
that night. “We waııt to live in peace. We do not intend to start a civil war, 
but we want a land wlıere we can live in peace. ... I have long pondered 
\vhelher llıe Muslims are prepared to fight. Let me honestly declare that 
every Müslim of Bengal is ready and prepared to lay dovvn his life”; and 
111 rıılııg to Qııaid-i-A/am he demanded; “I cali upon you to test us.” 3 His 
lıııtıiııc drpletcd province would soon be saturated with blood. Khaliquzza- 
ıııun spnko İn Urdu, ufflrmlng İlmi: "Muslims vvill now decide their own 
ılt’Nİiııy,” and lir İnmeci tovvnrd his greni leader. sittlng on llıe platform in 
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the Anglo-Arabic Hail wearing a cream-colored sherwani, white shalıoar, 
and regal fur cap, vowing, “We will lay down our lives for Pakistan.” 

The Punjab's nawab of Mamdot raised his mighty right arm as he 
spoke; “We are asked how we will defend Pakistan. I would say that if 
stalwart soldiers of the Punjab could defend Britain against Nazi aggres- 
sion, they can also defend their own hearths and homes.” From the North- 
VVest Frontier rose Pathan leader Khan Abdul Qayyum Khan “amidst 
thunderous applause” to shout: “Thank God, we have one flag, one leader, 
one platform and one ideal, Pakistan, to fight for. We are only waiting for 
the final oıder to do whatever is considered necessary for the attainment of 
Pakistan. Young Sardar Shaukat Hayat Khan was there to assure his 
Quaid-i-Azam: “I speak for the Punjabi soldier, and I say that three-quarter 
million demobilized soldiers in the Punjab are pledged to achieve Paki¬ 
stan. . . , You, sir, are holding us back, and we beg of you to give the word 
ol eommand. Let us prove to the doubting how we can and how we mean 
(o defend our Palastan.” More restrained perhaps because he was older, 
Sir Firoz Khan Noon said: Neither the Hindus nor the British know yet 
lıow far w e are prepared to go in order to achieve Pakistan. We are on the 
llımshold of a great tragedy.” 4 

Wlıat are \ve fighting for? What are we aiming at?” Jinnah asked his 
haıid of loyal followers immediately after they pledged him their ali, as 
llıoııglı suddenly awakening from a dream to fînd himself at the edge of a 
drcadful precipice. 

W(! Muslims have got everything-brains, intelligence, capacity and 
courage-virtues that nations must possess. But two things are lack- 
ing, and 1 want you to concentrate your attention on these. One thing 
is that foreign domination from without and Hindu domination here, 
paıticularly on our economic life, has caused a certain degeneration 
of these virtues in us. We have lost the fullness of our noble char- 
actcr. And what is character? The highest sense of honour and the 
lıiglıest sense of integrity, conviction, incorruptibility, readiness at 
aııy time to efface oneself for the collective good of the nation. And 
yet, we have done wonders. In five yeaıs our renaissance has been a 
miraele of achievement. I begin to think it has been a dream. . . . 5 

The mission returned from holiday in Srinagar on April 24 and asked 
Cıipps lo mert wilh Jinnah "inforınally” that evening to put to him their 
lal<ıst plan. İn Kaslımir, Nehru and Gandhi had seen-and rejected-a three- 
(ier feıleıation vvith provinces grouped to embraco the areas of Pakistan 
doıııanded by tim Leııgue, with tlıc rest of British India going to Hindu- 
sili" ııııd Ilır prinırlv slntos luıJng pmniüed lo join citlıor. The Ali India 
thıioıı al: Ilır top ol Ilıt' fodorallon would lıııvo oonlrolUıd defnime, foreign 
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affairs, Communications, and minority prohlems. The federated groups of 
Hindustan and Pakistan were to have had their own flags and internal 
security forces, and they would have been governed by Central legislatures, 
each electing equal numbers of representatives to an all-India union. Mi¬ 
nority problems and complaints would have been referred to a union court 
representing the majör eommunities. The Müslim League and Congress 
would each have appointed drafting committees of their own to draw up 
group constıtutions. Congress leadership argued that such a plan actually 
created Pakistan before anyone really tested the extent of the desire for 
such a new state, even among Müslim representatives. The mission then 
proposed electing a special commission from betvveen 150 to 200 members 
from ali the newly elected representatives of every assembly, and putting 
Pakistan to a vote in that body. If at least 20 percent of the commission 
voted for Pakistan, then Müslim representatives of the provincial assem- 
blies of the Punjab, Sind, the North-West Frontier, Bengal, and Assam’s 
Sylhet district could meet separately to vote on whether they wished to opt 
out of an Indian Union. If at least 75 percent so voted they would remain 
outside, and if Sind, the Punjab, and the North-West Frontier opted to 
separate, then Baluchistan would also become part of that Pakistan, as 
would Bengal and Sylhet. Non-Muslim majority districts within these prov¬ 
inces (as in East Punjab and West Bengal) could vote to remain in the 
Indian Union, and if 75 percent of their representatives preferred it those 
border provinces would be so partitioned. 

Cripps found Jinnah “in an unreceptive mood.” 6 Jinnah did, however, 
write down the points Cripps proposed and “he said that if Congress vvould 
accept these pıoposals he would put them to his Working Committee.” 
Kııowing how cautious and quickly negative Jinnah could be when he dis- 
liked a proposal, Wavell believed that Jinnah’s mere willingness to present 
a plan to his followers constituted “provisional, very provisional, accep- 
lance.” 7 Cripps was, therefore, authorized to see Nehru “informally” and to 
"sound him” on the mission’s proposition, but Jawaharlal “turned down the 
ııew proposal Hat.” They were back to square one. That evening Cripps re¬ 
li ırned to Jinnah’s house and önce again put to him the previous A and B 
plans. Jinnah definilely rejected the “minimum sovereign Pakistan” em- 
lıodied in plan B but was “prepared” to put plan A-the three-tiered fed- 
eıııl ııııion—before his VVorking Committee if he could be assured that 
Congress were "prepared to consider it.” 8 Cripps was so heartened by this 
lıreııkthnnıgh that he took plan A lo Azııd Ilıe ııext day (tlıough Nehru had 
)ıısl ngrced lo become his sııccessor as presideııl of Congress tlıe next 
ınonlh), and Ilıe Maniamı proposed ıı snınnılt meeting of foıır Congress 
ııııd fmır Lcmgııo Inıders to lııı minör out cletnilü of tlıııl "solutlon." Cripps 
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immediately went back to Jinnah with his “good news”; however, Jinnah 
rcminded him that \vhat he had previously expressed was meıely his “per- 
sonal opinion and not necessarily that of the League,” though he was vvill- 
ing to put that idea hefore his Working Committee. 9 The mission and 
\Vavell next drafted a letter to both Jinnah and Azad, proposing a summit 
nıoeting—at Simla. New Delhi by then was sweltering, and everyone 
agreed that chances of reaching closure were bound to be brighter in the 
cool, rarefied, more rational atmosphere of a Himalayan hill station. 

They ıeconvened at Simla on May 5, Wavell’s sixty-third birthday. Jin- 
ııalı clıose Liaquat Ali Khan, Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar (1899-1958), and 
Nuvvab Mohammad İsmail Khan (1886-1958) to join him at the summit. 
Azad selected Nehru, Patel, and Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan as Congress’s 
(canı, thus making it half Müslim and half Hindu. Jinnah refused to shake 
lıands with Azad, but otherwise the meeting got off to what Wavell viewed 
as a “ııot too bad” start. The “first point of controversy” arose över union 
finances; Congress wanted the çenter to have “povvers of direct taxation 
and to be self-supporting, vvhile Jinnah advocated that it should be given a 
lııınp sum and should have to go to the groups if it wanted more.” 10 They 
ınoved on to controversy över a Central legislature; Congress insisted on 
lınving otıe, and Jinnah was negative, “his arguments . . . weaker and 
iikut unconvincing,” as Wavell noted. Jinnah naturally wanted his legisla- 
lıııc at the second-tier “group” level of Pakistan, \vhere Congress vvas op- 
posod to eslablishing any form of parhament. The underlying cause of 
cveıy arguınent and conflict at Simla remained the basic differences be- 
Iutcii the League’s two-nation and Congress's unitary-government philoso- 
plıics of political life. 

On the morning of May 6, Nehru and Jinnah crossed swords in what 
vvıı.s lo evolve into the most deadly duel in Indian history. 

Nolıru said that . . . The Union of India, even if the list of subjects 
vvas slıort, mıtst be strong and organic, Provinces would not be pre- 
venled from co-operating among themselves över such subjects as 
edııcation and health; but they would not need a Group Executive. 

İle appealed to the League to come into the Constitution-making 
Rody on the assurance that theıe vvould be no compulsion. Mr. Jin- 
nalı replied that he could not accept that invitation. But if the Con- 
gress . . . vvould accept the Groups, the Müslim League vvould 
accept the Union. . . . Nehru pointeel oııt that Mr. Jinnah had uc- 
ceptöd no feature of the Union. The Union vvithout a Legislature 
vvould be futile and entirely unaoceptable. 11 

Whllt) Nebu and Jinnah foneed. "Palel's faee of cold ungry disapprorçal 
vvas a ıtudy" worthy of viccregııl notice. 1 * Tim! oftemoon Nehru saki that 
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“the guestion of grouping vvould arise after the constitution had been 
formed,” insisting that “The first question to decide vvas the character of 
the Union. After that Provinces might exercise their autonomy subject to 
the Union constitution and Provincial representatives might bring up in the 
All-India Constitution-making Body proposals for grouping.” 13 

Cripps drafted a new “points of agreement” document, vvhich hc 
planned to show Gandhi that evening, asking Wavell to tackle Jinnah. The 
Mahatma vvas living in Simla’s “Chadvvick” bungalovv vvith Patel and Ghaf¬ 
far Khan, but he had not come to any mission meetings. Cripps had hoped 
to win Gandhi’s support, but he struck out. Gandhi argued that “the pro- 
posed solution vvas Svorse than Pakistan,’ and he could not recommend it 
to Congress.” He “seemed quite unmoved at the prospect of civil vvar,” 
Wavell noted, concluding, “I think he [Gandhi] had adopted Patel’s thesis 
that if we are firm the Muslims vvill not fight.” 14 The follovving evening 
NVavell met vvith Jinnah for över an hour. “He vvas friendly but shovved his 
deep and utter mistrust of Congress and ali their vvorks. He is convinced of 
their intention to split the Muslims and secure Hindu domination. . . . He 
said finally that we must do what vve think just and fair, but not press him 
too hard.” 15 Meanwhile Cripps returned to tackle Gandhi, and this time 
said the Mahatma gave “full approval” to an outlined proposal of the three- 
tler system. 16 Wavell, who did “not quite trust Cripps and vvholly mis- 
trusted Gandhi,” vvas “not at ali persuaded that C. had led G. up to the 

nltar, . . . more likely that G. has led C. down the garden path.” 17 

On May 8, 1946, Pethick-Lavvrence sent Jinnah and Azad identical 
oopies of nine suggested points of agreement that started vvith “There shall 
hu an All-India Union Government and Legislature dealing vvith Foreign 
Alla irs, Defence, Communications, fundamental rights and having the nec- 
essııry povvers to obtain for itself the finances it requires for these subjects,” 
ihen vcsted “Ali the remaining povvers in the Provinces,” and as point thıee 
slatcd: “Groups of Provinces may be formed and such groups may deteı- 
ınino the Provincial subjects vvhich they desire to take in common.” 18 
Jlııııah replied the same day from “Yarrovvs,” the bungalovv he occupied 
İn Simla: 

We are of the opinion that the new suggested points for agreement 
ııro a f undu men tal departure from the original formula embodied in 
ymır letter of 27th April, vvhich vvas rejected by the Congress. . . . 

İn ilie.se dreıımstances, vve think, no useful purpose vvill be served to 
(llscıısfi llıis papcr. 10 

<: mu İlil alto rejeeled llıe vvritten points of "agreement" lor vnrious other 
ıen, simin, İmi prlınıırlly benimse 90 millimi Muslims vvmıld enjoy "parily" 
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with över 200 million Hindus, an idea he termed “really worse than Paki¬ 
stan.” 20 

They were back to the dravving board. Cripps went to see Azad; Wavell 
visited Jinnah. Nehru was with Azad when Cripps saw them, finding them 
both “ıeasonable” but “having great diffieulty” with “colleagues,” presum- 
:ıl)ly meaning Patel. Jinnah assured Wavell that he was “trying to be rea- 
Sonable” but that he was “already the subject o£ criticism from his sup- 
poi'ters for having yielded” on the “acceptance of a Union of any kind,” 
vvlıich he termed “a great concession.” 21 Thus he insisted on Pakistan 
groups meeting to define their own constitution. On the evening of May 9, 
Nelıru pıoposed that Congress and the League should meet with an “um- 
pire” to settle their points of difference. “Jinnah replied that he would be 
pleased to meet any Hindu representatives of Congress. There was a preg- 
nant silence for a minute or so; and then Nehru suggested that he and 
Jinnah should meet there and then and see whether they could decide on 
an umpire.” 22 Eveıyone else left the conference room and strolled round 
Siırıla’s lawns for forty minutes while Jinnah and Nehru locked horns in 
single combat. They agreed only to adjourn for two day s, however, and 
resolved to meet again on Saturday, May 11 at 3:00 p.m. 

Nehru wrote Jinnah that day on the eve of their meeting to report that 
lir and his colleagues had “given a good deal of thought to the choice of a 
.sııltııble umpire,” deciding that it \vould “probably be desirable to exclude 
Knglislımen, Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs.” 23 The field was thus quite lim- 
iled, but Congress drcw up “a considerable list” that included Americans. 
Jinnah replied that there were "s e ver al points” that remained to be dis- 
rııssrd "bosides the fixing of any umpire” and informed Nehru that lir 
would 1)0 “glad” to meet with him any time after 10:00 a.m. on Saturday. 
Nehru ansvvered, “I was under the impression that the proposal to havc 
an umpire had been agreed to and our next business was to suggesl 
ınımes.” 24 Nonetheless, the two leaders met at Jinnah’s residence at 10:30 
A.M. 

Tlıey fought on till after 6:00 p.m., \vhen Pethick-Lavvrence asked Jin- 
ımlı to pul his precise conditions in writing for the next round to begin 
Sııııday evening. Jinnah sent a vvritten statement of ten principles to Pethick- 
I .ftvvrence the next day. There were to be separate constitution-rnaking 
bodics for tbc Pakistan and Hindustan groups, and “parity of representn 
tlon" betwoen the groııps in a ııııion e.vecutivc or legislatme that mighl I»' 
ı •slııl ılished. No “con traversi al” dccision could be laken in Ilır ııııion c.vcepl 
by ıı "llıi'ee-loui'lhs” majority. Azad also submltlcd ıı \vrittcn proposal ol 
sııggesled points of agret’ineııl on belinif of the Congress. II opened wlllı 
llıe fommtloıı of ıı Nİııgle eon,silineni: ıısnembly eoıııposed of eleelivo repre- 
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sentatives of ali provinces and princely States, Pethick-Lawrence asked 
both parties that evening if they thought, in view of positions they had 
outlined, that they saw any “chance of reaching agi'eement?” No one could 
honesdy say yes. The secretary of State, therefore, felt he had no further 
option but “to elose” the conference. The cabinet mission and viceroy 
planned to return to New Delhi on Tuesday. 

That Monday, May 13, Wavell talked with Jinnah, who “looked tired 
and ili.” 25 They talked about the new executive council that the viceroy 
proposed to appoint. Wavell offered the League parity with Congress, 
planning to inelude one Sikh, one Scheduled Caste member, and one 
“other” minority. He urged Jinnah to accept “so favourable a proportion.” 
Jinnah listened carefully but made “little comment.” He said that “whether 
or not the Müslim League came into the Interim Government would de- 
pend on whether our Statement seemed likely to offer a solution of the 
long-term issue. His fear vvas that the Congress plan was to get control of 
the Central Government . . . and concentrate on getting control in the 
Provinces.” Jinnah planned to remain in Simla to “rest and recuperate,” 
Wavell reported, for at least three weeks. 

The mission now felt obliged to propose its own settlement, a final 
move in this stalemated game. It had listened to ali the arguments, studied 
ali the documents, and questioned ali the witnesses. Judgment could be 
deferred no longer. The prime minister demanded an account of his mis- 
sions progress. The cable betvveen Simla and London was kept hot and 
humming through many a mid-May night. The Labour government seemed 
almost ready to break apart, if not topple from power, över the Congress- 
League struggle. 

The cabinet mission broadcast its plan worldwide from New Delhi on 
Thuısday night, May 16, 1946. It was the last hope for a single Indian 
ıınion to emerge peacefully in the vvake of the British raj. The statement 
revievved the “fully independent sovereign State of Pakistan” option, re- 
jeeting it for various reasons, among vvhich \vere that it “would not solve 
tlıe communal minority problem” but only raise more such problems, espe- 
dally for Sikhs, while irrevocably shattering the military, economic, and ad- 
ırıinistrative unity so arduously developed throughout the last century and 
more of British ıule, The Basic form of the constitution recommended vvas 
a three-tier seheme vvitlı a minimal Central Union at the top for only for- 
olgn affairs, delence, and Communications, and Provinces at the bottom, 
vvlıich "should be l’roe to form Groups vvitlı executivas and legislatures,” 
vvitlı oaclı Group bclııg empovverod to “delermine Ilın Provincial sııbjects 
to be laken iıı ooımııotı," Every İni yeıırs any Provincc could by simplc 
majority vole "eııll Itır a ınoıısldeııılloıı uf Ilır lemis ol IİK' emısliluHoıı.’ 
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Details of the new constitution were to be worked out by an assembly 
representing “as broad-based and accurate” a cross section of the popula- 
Hon of India as possible. An elaborate method of assuring proper represen- 
tntion of ali commnnities was outlined with due consideration given to the 
representation of States as well as provinces. 

"To the leaders and people of India who now have the opportunity of 
complete independence we would finally say this,” the mission’s statement 
concluded. 

We and our Government and countıymen hoped that it would be 
possible for the Indian people themselves to agree upon the method 
of framing the new constitution under vvhich they will live. Despite 
the labours which we have shared with the Indian Parties . . . this 
has not been possible. We therefore now lay before you proposals 
vvhich . . . we trust will enable you to attain your independence in 
the shortest time and with the least danger of intemal disturbance 
and conflict. These proposals may not, of course, completely satisfy 
ali parties, . . . We ask you to consider the alternative to acceptance 
of these proposals ... a grave danger of violence, chaos, and even 
clvil vvar. The result and duration of such a disturbance cannot be 
forescen; but it is certain that it vvould be a terrible disaster for many 
millions of men, vvomen and children. . . . We appeal to ali who 
have the future good of India at heart to extend their Vision beyond 
their own community or interest to the interests of tlıe whole four 
hundred millions of the Indian people . . . we look fonvard with 
you to your ever increasing prosperity among the great nations of 
ihe \vorld, and to a future even more glorious than your past. 26 

"Whatever the wroııg done to India by British rule,” Gandhi commented 
ncx( duy, “if the statement of the Mission was genuine, as he believed it 
vvııs, il was in discharge of an obligation they had declared the British 
ovml lo India, namely, to get off India’s back. It contained the seed to con- 
vpi I this land of sorrow into one without sorrovv and suffcring.” 27 Pcthick- 
l.awreııce and Cripps met with Gandhi the follovving morning for ahnost 
lhren hours and reported to Wavell and Alcxander that “At the outset Mr. 
(hmıllıi had seemed veı-y content with the Government’s Statement, but 
lalcı- he had ıaised a point över which the Secretary of State felt somu 
dilfieulty . . . the que$tion vvhether the procedure laid dovvıı for the Con- 
slituent Assembly was subject to alterution . . . vvhelhoı: it w as öpen to 
Oongıv.ss reprcscntativos in the Constitucnt Assembly al the opening ıneet 
Ing to dcal vvitlı procedure to raise the question vvhethor tlıe Assembly 
Nİıould in fact cllvlde inlo the tlırec sections, or Whether il slıould deride 
Ilın Union ‘n coımtltutlon Anı. . . Mr. Guııdhi İndlcaled that his «upport 
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for the Statement would hinge on this point.” 28 The viceroy “was not very 
clear” what was “at the back” of Gandhi’s mind in raising this question, but 
argued forcefully, as Jinnah had, that he was “quite convinced” that the 
primary objective of Congress was “to get power at the centre in the In- 
terim Government” so that it could then “at any time torpedo the Con- 
stitution-making Body by raising some crucial communal issue.” 

Jinnah plıoned from Srinagar on May 18 to report that “the reaction of 
the Muslims against the Statement is very strong,” 29 and requested a month 
before coming to any “decision” in order to have time to consult his Work- 
ing Committee. He was obviously fighting for time on two counts: his own 
fragile health, taxed to its limit by the vveek’s talks; and his concern about 
extremists in his own party, who were ready to launch jihad vvithout fur- 
ther delay. “If the thing was rushed everything would be spoiled,” Jinnah 
warned Wavell’s private secretary in their telephone conversation. Next 
morning, the mission met with Liaquat Ali Khan and informed him it was 
“impossible” for them to wait four weeks for Jinnah’s ıesponse. They 
“pressed” him to urge Jinnah to return to Delhi “at önce” or to “authorize 
the Nawabzada [Liaquat Ali] to ııegotiate.” 30 Liaquat promised to try but 
returned that afternoon “after a talk to Jinnah on the telephone, and said 
that J. was calling the Working Committee . . . for June 3 and 4 and the 
Council for June 5, and begged not to be hurried as it would take time to 
pcrsuade his people to accept the proposals.” 31 The mission agreed, though 
“ıather reluctantly.” Jinnah planned to return to New Delhi on June 2, cut- 
ting his much needed vacation in the hills short by a week. 

On May 19, the very day Liaquat Ali met with the mission, Gandhi 
vvrote Pethick-Lavvrence from “Valmiki Mandir,” vvhere he vvas staying in 
New Delhi, to ask further clarification on the same sticking point he had 
raised in earlier conversation with the secretary of State. “Do you regard a 
recommendation as obligatory on any member of the contemplated Con- 
sliluent Assembly?” inquiıed the Mahatma. “I knovv the legal position,” 
Gandhi added. “My question has reference to the honourableness of op- 
position to grouping.” 32 Wavell read that letter as “the first of the Congress 
elForts lo wreck the Groups of Provinces.” 33 

Cripps drafted a ıeply to Gandhi which explained: “We have stated 
publicly that we cannot further negotiate these proposals vvhich are—as far 
us we are concerııcd—in their final form.” 34 On May 20, Gandhi vvrote again, 
İlil» lime at greater lengtlı. 

I vvould put on rccord my convictioıı that independence in fact vvould 
be a furee, il Ihc Hriti.sh Tıoops are in India even for pcnco and order 
wllhlıı, or (Uıııgcr from wll:hoııl. , . . If tha posllion aboııt the Troops 
pci'Nİ»!», "Iııdcpcııılcucc ııt'Jil ıımııiir Is o İtlini' lıiMİrıoere or a Ihoııglıl- 
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less cry. Acceptance o£ “Quit India” by the British is unconditional, 
whether the Constituent Assembly succeeds or fails. ... A drastic 
revision of the attitude is a necessity. . . . As to the Interim Govern¬ 
ment, the more I think and observe, the more certain is my feeling 
that a proper National Government responsible in fact, if not in law, 
to the elected members of the Central Legislative Assembly should 
precede the summons for the election of members of the Constituent 
Assembly. . . . Without it, deep and univeısal corruption cannot 
en d, without it the psychological effect will not be produced. . . . 
Every day’s delay in forming such a government is agony to the 
famished millions of India. 35 

First Loıd Alexander was then convinced that “Gandhi had two objects— 
to lııımiliate the British Government and to promote a policy of scuttle, 
aııtl seeondly, to secure power without a constitution coming into being 
and so to abandon the just claims of the Müslim League.” 36 

1’he mission wired Attlee that the “situation has taken a turn for the 
wor.se. . . • Congress propose to make an attack on the grouping proposal 
and . . . tlıey object to paıity in the interim Executive. These two points 
ımıy be erucial in securing Müslim co-operation. . . . We may therefore be 
liıcrd before long with threat of direct action by Congress if we do not 
give way to their demands. We are giving consideration to what our policy 
slıoııld be in that event.” 37 VVhile the mission waitcd for the League to 
incel. favorable reports of Müslim reactions came in from the Punjab, but 
eonmınıml tensions and fever kept mounting, especially in large cities like 
Kiimchi. where “the accidental dropping of an onion from a verandah by a 
elıild nearly started a communal fracas,” reported the viceroy. “If the Mus¬ 
lini League \vere to reject the scheme . . . there would undoubtedly be 
\vidcspread communal riots.” 38 

(îovernor Sir Frederick Burrows of Bengal informed the mission on 
Mı iv 21 that Bengal Hindus and Muslims were both much “relieved” that 
İlıriı province \vould not have to be partitioned if the plan were aceepted. 
I lo \varncd, however, that rejection of the proposals by Jinnah would lead 
in resignation of the League ministry and serve as a “signal for a Jehad.” 
There had already been “a serious situation in Clıittagong started by stu- 
drııLs protestiııg against the rejection of Pakistan,” SB controlled only he* 
cııııse. of Muslini ministers going personally to llıat port to exert mollifying 
inil nence. 

Woodrow Wyaü spoke w;itlı Jiıınah on Friduy, May 24, and wııs in» 
l'orıııetl l»y (.luaid-i-A/.ııın thııl “Wlmt wııs re<|uli'cd was ıı snrgieal opern- 
lloıı,"'" 1 jiıınah umut hııve kuowıı hy llırn that his Inııgs wero Inourablfl 
Ihmııglı Nİıııple mrdlrnlinn İle oH'ereıl to irııtiNiııil smnr „dvl«v lo ille mis 
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sion through Majör Wyatt “as to how they should proceed,” if he thought 
the mission “\vould not breach his confidence.” Wyatt reassured him on 
the confidentiality point and reported his belief that what Jinnah wanted 
to teli the mission was “that the British should remain as the binding forces 
in the Indian Centıe for some 15 years and deal with defence, and foreign 
affairs for Pakistan and Hindustan Consulting the Prime Ministers of each 
State.” 41 This seemed a sensible solution from Jinnah’s point of view since 
that would have created the least havoc and provided the most security and 
stability to ali Indians, especially the minorities. He dared not say it in 
public, of course, and he did not trust Cripps to keep it from Nehru. Nor 
was he certain that Pethick-Lawrence would not tip his hand to Gandhi, 
yet with time running out and his energy level as low as it was, Jinnah 
obviously felt almost desperate to convey this advice to the mission before 
it was too late. He was “very anxious,” Wyatt noted, about the strong 
‘‘Müslim reaction” against the mission’s statement and thus most hesitant 
to support it openly. 

Wyatt cleverly concluded by “asking” Jinnah, in view of ali that he had 
said and sensed from his mood and manner, whether the League’s VVorking 
Committee might not “possibly pass a resolution on the follovving lines. 

The British had exceeded their brief in pronouncing on the meıits of 
Pakistan. They had no business to turn down what millions of people 
wanted. Their analysis of Pakistan was outrageous. But the Muslims 
had never expected the British to give them Pakistan. They had 
never expected anyone to give them Pakistan. They knew that they 
had to get it by their own strong right arm. The scheme outlined in 
the Cabinet Mission’s Statement was impracticable and could not 
work. But nevertheless in order to show that they would give it a 
tıial, although they knew that the machinery could not function, they 
would accept the Statement and would not go out of their way to 
sabotage the pıocedure —but they ıvould accept the Statement as the 
first step on the road to Pakistan. 

“At this proposition he was delighted and said, ‘That’s it, youve got it,’ and 
I um eompletely convinced that that is what the Müslim League will do,” 
VVyatt quite rightly, most presciently, predicted. 42 

“Cripps is stili in hospital tlıough better, and Alexander is göne to 
(.'rylon to inspect the Fleet,” Pc tlıick-Lawrence wrote Attlee on May 26. 

Wlıat is going to happen I don t laıow. Gandhi is provokingly enig- 
niûtie and lılovvs hol and cıold. Azıul, Nclırıı and Jinnıilı I tlıink ali 
wunt ıı Notlleınenl. Hm ıılrıuıdy wtı ııro ııp against the seeoncl lmrdlo. 

. , . A/ad and Nrlını mal ihe CmıgresN geııemlly lire vvllllııg to wıılve 
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any formal or legal change in the interim constitution, but they want 
almost absolute power in reality and they want something to be able 
to say about it to their people. Jinnah not only does not want the 
Viceroy to relinquish his authority but he positively wants him to 
retain it. The Viceroy is no\v I think convinced that he must go to 
the limit of what is possible in satisfying the Congress. ... I have 
not . . . abandoned hope that we may surmount this difficulty and 
that both Congress and Müslim League may both express a grudging 
acquiescence in our plan sufficient to enable us to go ahead with 
summoning the Constituent Assembly . . . on or before June 15th. 
There are many people who would welcome our positively getting 
on with the job. 43 

Not least among them, Pethick-Lawrence himself. 

Jinnah returned to Ne w Delhi on June 2, and Wavell met with him the 
foUowing moıning, finding him “in good heart. He said he could not give 
nıe names for the Inteıim Government until after he had seen his Council, 
but I got the impression that the M. L. would probably come in. . . . He 
tlıen weııt on to complain that the Muslims had not been given parity in 
the Union Legislature, and stressed the very great concession he had made 
iıı agreeing to a Union at ali. . . . He tlıen asked what we should do if the 
M. L. came in and Congress refused. I had anticipated this query and had 
consulted S. of S. ... I told him that the M. L. would ceıtainly not sufFer 
by its readiness to work the Delegation scheme, and that the intention was 
to go ahead . . . with any party who would work for it. He asked for 
something more specific before he met his Working Committee at 6 p.m. 
and I said I could do nothing more without Consulting the Delegation. 
İle . . . asked mc to do so.” 44 Wavell got the delegation’s “permission to 
give Jinnah a verbal assurance” that afternooıı. 

’l'lıo League council met on June 5, and a “secret” British Intelligence 
i'eport noted that “Mr. Jinnah said that he and other members of the Work- 
Ing Committee were worried as to what would happen if the Müslim 
League uceepted the proposals and the Congress did not. The Viceroy re- 
plied that he would bıook no refusal from Congress and that if they cle- 
eided against acceptance he would hand över the interim government to 
ılır Müslim League and give them ali the support they required. This very 
point was raised by some members in the Council meoting and Mr. Jinnah 
toolc them iııto eonfldenco and güve the saıne reply." 48 Next duy. Jinnah 
spoke lo lıis League coımcil, informirıg Ihorn “it is now up to yon as thc* 
PıırHauınıl of tlıo Muslini Nadim to lake your ıleclifojı, ... I repon I , , . 
tlıııl ıh’Iuy Is not good eillıei' for tim HıltİNİı Govemıımııl or Ilır llindııs, II 
Ihey lovt Irt'odonı. il llmy lovr Ilı»' ludopmdmııc nl İndin, II llıry wıınl lo 
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be free, then the sooner they realise the better that the quickest way is to 
agree to Pakistan.” 46 Jinnah then discussed both internal and external rela- 
tions, calling upon the Arabs to “see that not one more Jew landed in Pales- 
tine,” condemning the “Dutch imperialist hold on Indonesia,” and conclud- 
ing that in India most Hindus had “wind” in their heads. “There is no 
remedy for a disease of the kind. Where a man is under a delusion, the 
only place for him is a lunatic asylum. With this delusion, the Hindu is 
arrogant, tyrannical and oppıessive. But I think ali this will sober down. If 
it does not, then we shall have to do something to make it sober down.” 47 

Before June 6 ended, the Müslim League council accepted the cabinet 
mission’s plan “by a large majority,” Wavell noted. “Now the real battle 
begins, and the great question is vvhether the Delegation will stand up to 
Congress or not. Parity in the interim Government may be the main 
issue.” 48 Francis Turnbull lunehed \vith Birla on June 6, repoıting how 
“alarmed” he was at Jinnah’s demand for Müslim League “parity” in an 
interim government. Turnbull noted that he thought “Congress had come 
very near to accepting parity” at Simla last year, but Birla insisted the 
“situation” had been quite difFerent then, requiring an emergeney wartime 
government, and now with eleetions having given Congress most of the 
“general seats” there could be no question of parity for the League. 

Jinnah spent an hour with the viceroy on June 7, informing Wavell that 
he wanted the “Defence Portfolio for himself, and Foreigıı Affairs and 
Planning for two of his followers,” 49 in an interim government composed of 
live Müslim Leaguers, five Congress members, and only two others. It was 
Jinnah’s first positive expression of personal interest in any interim govern- 
ment offlce and would, unfortunately, be his last. Jinnah asked the viceroy 
“what would happen to his seat in the Assembly if he became a member of 
the interim Government” and “said he hoped there was no objeetion to his 
remaining President of the Müslim League if he came into the Inteıim 
Government.” 50 

Nehru and Azad came to speak to the cabinet mission on June 10, argu- 
ing vigorously against parity. Wavell, Alexander and Pet)ıick-Lawrence 
Iried to argue for gıeater tolerance and more cooperation with the League, 
but Nehru insisted “it was frankly beyond the power of Congress to agree 
lo parity.” Then Gandhi re-entered the scene, letting it be known to Pethick- 
I jiıvvrence and Cripps through intermediaries that he was wil]iııg to see 
Ilınıl. Alexander, like VVavell, w as “completely mistrustful now of G. and 
ali his wnys.” BI Cripps suggested tlıat the viceroy tackle Jinnah and Nehru; 
IVlIıick'I .uvvmıen wımted to go oll to see Gandhi, but the first sea lord 
"vvus doıul against JI." M VVİllı his honlth reutorod, Cripps cam© up with the 
Idnı of "İW 0 vlee pi'usldoııls" on Ihı- İnlerim govcnıııınıl eublıırl. onu from 
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each party—Jinnah and Nehru—rotating office. “It was also possible under 
this arrangement to have Nehru and Jinnah as Ministers vvithout port- 
folio. . . . It was agreed that the Viceroy should ask Nehru and Jinnah to 
come to dinner that evening for a discussion on the position of the Interim 
Government,” Everyone agreed it was essential to get these tvvo leaders to 
talk before their party positions froze incompatibly. 

That night Cripps went personally to “persuade” Jinnah to meet with 
Nehru and Wavell the following evening. He spent “several hours ■vvith 
Jinnah ” 53 alone in his Delhi house, recording an “unsigned” “note” of their 
“conversation” which has been incorrectly labeled a “Note by Majör 
Wyatt ,” 54 but was clearly the record of this most critical Jinnah-Cripps 
summit conference that failed. 

Mr. Jinnah said that he was not prepared to discuss parity with 
anyone. He had had great opposition in his own party to accepting 
the Mission’s proposal, he did not think that opposition was fully ap- 
preciated, nor vvhat he had göne through. The only way he had been 
able to persuade the Müslim League Council and Working Commit- 
tee to accept the Statement was by promising them that he would 
not join the Interim Government unless the Müslim League had 
parity with Congıess. He was now pledged to that, He could not go 
back on that. He was not his own master . 55 

A singular confession for Jinnah, yet one he knew would appeal to Cripps. 
“He was not prepared to meet Nehru or anyone else from Congress to talk 
about the Interim Government until Congress had accepted the Mission’s 
proposals. Then any such talk vvould have to be on the basis of parity. The 
moment that Congress accepted, he would, of course, be willing to meet 
Nehru and the Viceroy and put before them the names of his ııominees 
with the suggested portfolios .” 56 It was one of Jinnah’s key techniques for 
sparing himself and saving energy to carry on important business, by al- 
ways insisting upon prior acceptance of a pıinciple he deemed vital in any 
negotiations before taking on the burden of a face to face meeting vvith 
the “other side.” Especially when he consideıed the outcome doubtful, or 
had no faith in his opposite number. 

Jinnah next reassured Cripps of how sensible and reasonable he actually 
was, having just taken so intransigent a stand on this key issue. ile cx- 
pressed “shock” at having “got an impression” (from whom he does not 
say) that it was being reported that the League's nomiııees lor the interiın 
government would be “any old people from the Muslini League Workiııg 
Committee,” Jinnah InsiSted "İ le vvanlcd the best men. This was an inıpor- 
tant matla t. . . , İle was not golııg lo put Iıı us his ııominees people wlıo 
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\vere popular or well knovvn in the Müslim League if they could not do the 
job. He had many able men in the civil service and he would put some of 
those in even though no one had ever lıeaıd of them. The problem \vas to 
get the right man for the right job. He was quite prepared to talk över the 
portfolios vvith Nehru and make adjustments with him so that they could 
get a vvorkable team which was what was needed .” 57 Could anything be 
more reasonable? Now that barrister Jinnah re-established his image of 
sensible moderation in management matters, he could return to his parity 
demand, but this time he put the onus of having abandoned “parity” on 
Congress. 

“He seemed slightly interested in an idea that had been put to him of 
aıı inner cabinet of six with parity for Congress and the Müslim League. 

(Something based on these lines may be the \vay out. )” 58 The parenthetic 
was Cripps’s note to himself and his Mission colleagues, for he was always 
coming up \vith such brilliant Solutions to what everyone else found “in- 
soluble” problems. Cripps concluded this important “note” with an indica- 
tion of how much he personally had been swayed and moved by Jinnah’s 
unique advocacy, and how öpen his own mind remained to every shred of 
information: “I have now heard . . . from difierent sources (apart from 
Mr. Jinnah), that Jinnah did promise the Müslim League Council and 
Working Committee that he would not go into an Interim Government 
vvithout parity. I believe that he really did have to deal vvith a great deal 
of resentment in his paıty .” 59 That closing comment sounds positively 
sympathetic to Jinnah’s position and the pressures under vvhich he was 
flghting. He had vveaned Cripps a long way from Nehru’s side vvithout 
really budging one inch from the position to vvhich he clung so tenaciously. 

Just vvhen Jinnah scored in this tete-k-tete vvith the mission’s most bril- 
llıınt, pro-Congress member, Nehru, Patel, and Gandhi vvere leaving nega- 
tlve personal impressıons on the cabinet mission as well as the viceroy, vvho 
vlevved them alternately as petulant or pettifogging hagglers. Nehru brought 
ıi I is t of fifteen names for the interim council, but only four were from the 
I ,eague; five vvere Congress Hindus, one non-Congress Hindu, one Con- 
i’icss Scheduled Caste, and one Congress vvoman. Wavell rightly infomıed 
Nclıru that “this list vvould be quite unacceptable to Mr. Jinnah.” Next 
morning Jinnah aırived and gave the viceroy “some names for the Govern- 
11ıcnt if the League came in.” Nehru retnmed that afternoon and “seemed 
ıli’inessed, vvorked himself up to one outburst about Jinnah’s refusal to 
ııım l Azıul and deseribed Jinnah as a vvrecker .” 00 Later that evening Patel 
mlıınıcd and "Inlked volubly vvithout listening to any argument and sung 
a roııUauOus hynın of hale agniıut Jinnah and the League. İle said . . . 
Hint no Covcmmeni fornıed l»y the Vtearoy vvould !«• lioceplahlo.” That 
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duy, Gaııdhi wrote to Wavell, urging him to “Dare to do the right” in 
dıoosing between Congress’s list of nominees and the League’s. “You must 
ıımkc your choice of one horse or the other,” the Mahatma advised the field 
marshal. “So far as I can see you will never succeed in riding tvvo at the 
.sııme time. Choose the names submitted either by Congress or the League. 
Kor Cod’s sake do not make an incompatible mixture and in trying to do so 
produee a fearful explosion. Anyway fix your time-limit and teli us ali to 
Ituıve when that limit is över. I hope I have made my meaning clear.” 61 
Wavell, however, \vas thoroughly disenchanted with Gandhi, whom he 
jııdged to be “an exceedingly shrewd, obstinate, domineering, double- 
tougued, single-minded politician; and there is little true saintliness in 
him.” 82 

In London, the British cabinet considered the “military implications” 
ol a proposed breakdovvn in Indian negotiations. It rejected a proposal, 
should Congress refuse to cooperate with the mission’s plan, to grant inde- 
pi'iıdence (“scuttle”) to Central and Southern India and fail back to the 
Norllı-West and North-East, seeking to hold “Pakistan.” The prime minister 
ııuthorized working out plans for the “evacuation” of Europeans but stressed 
Ilır importance of “safeguarding against leakage” the fact that any such 
pltıas were undeıway. The cabinet resolved “in principle” that “no further 
'vnıncıı and children should be embarked for India.” 

The British cabinet considered the foreign policy implications of “any 
m llon by His Majesty’s Government which appears to suggest that we are 
ıtlmıuloııing our position in India” and was vvarned by Foreign Minister 
Krıirsi Bevin that 

As regards American public opinion, such sympathy as we might 
I ıopc to gct—and it would not be much—from liberal intcrnationalist 
riıvlrs for a policy of abandonment would be infinitely outweighed 
lo om dİMidvantage by the confirmation that far wider circles would 
see in such a policy of their assumption that vve no longer had the 
ıncmııs or resolution to face our respoıısibilities. . . . To sum up . . . 
any appearanee of abandonment of our position in India vvithout a 
solıılion would weaken our woıkl position." 3 

İn Ne w Delhi, Brilain’s cabinet mission continued laboring to put a ncw 
İnlerim govcrnmont iıı pltıce beforc India’s sııııınur hrat melted the hcarts 
ııııd ıninds of those tince exhaustecl wise men. On Jımc 10. Wavell ııoted 
“Ilır Drlegution's final (?) attempt lo indime Hm children lo plny togetlıer 
Is lııımelıcd, . . , Ali Ilıks Imeksteıing and bnrgninlııg by Congress İms 
Nİıovvn llırlr eomplelr Inııblllty lo lııke a broad or .stııl esmıutllko vlrvv. Jin- 
nalı Iiiin ulumu ııp wrll İıı eoıııpftrİNOıı." ,H A/.ııd kepi seınllng lıim loııg, ile 
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tailed, demanding letteıs. Gandhi kept meeting with Pethick-Lawrence, 
Nehru with Cripps, Wavell with Jinnah. They were arguing över one or 
two names on an inteıim cabinet that never met—designed to keep a land 
of 400 million from drovvning in an ocean of blood and poverty. Was it 
that ali of them ımderstood how hopeless a task they would face önce they 
agreed to take “power?” Wavell vvas bored sick of them ali by now, includ- 
ing Jinnah, with whom he reported a “not very pleasant” intervievv on June 
18, commenting “The more I see of these Indian politicians, the more I 
despair of India. ... He said that the Working Committee were meeting 
tonight ... but indicated that he thought vve were being very weak with 
Congress and giving way to them on every point, and that he himself vvas 
being ‘ground dovvn’ beyond endurance. . . . Jinnah gave me the impres- 
sion of being rather depıessed and tired, and of feeling that he had been 
rather let down.” 65 

Cripps vvas prepared to ask Jinnah “for a list of names” for an entire 
interim government if Congress opted to reject the mission s plan. Wavell, 
however, “vvould be very chary of giving Jinnah responsibility for forming 
the vvhole Government. He vvould prefer to ask Jinnah to come in on the 
hasis that he vvould get the same share as novv proposed. The responsibility 
for this interim Government vvould be the Viceroy’s and Jinnah vvould not 
be Prime Minister,” argued the offended viceroy, vvho thus proved his abil- 
ity to “play” the game as vvell as any of the other “children.” 66 Cripps re- 
sponded that “it seemed to him reasonable that Jinnah should have the op- 
portunity of expressing his vievvs as to . . . the composition of the Govern¬ 
ment. If Jinnah declined to serve on reasonable terms, his vievv vvas that vve 
should then ask Congress to form a Government. The Viceroy said he could 
not agıee. He vvould rather have a Government of officials. The first lord 
of admiralty agreed vvith Wavcll. Pethick-Lavvrence sympathised some- 
vvlıat vvith Sir S. Cripps” but did not vvant to ride roughshod över the vice¬ 
roy, and he decided if it came to choosing Jinnah he vvould have to consult 
Attlee and his colleagues back home. 

The mission met vvith Nehru, Azad, Patel, and Rajendra Prasad on Sun- 
day, June 23. Pethick-Lavvrence explained that he and his colleagues “quite 
appreciated the importance vvhich Congress attached to the recognition of 
their national clıaracter, but they did hope that in this particular instance 
(aıngress vvould see their vvay not to make a demand for the inelusion of 
a Muslini among the Congress representatives in the interim Government, 
llıough vvilhout in any vvay creating a precedent or approving a prin- 
c i|»l('. ,,,v Nclıru proteslod timi "the Delegııtiorı appeared to start vvith the 
pıesıımplloıı ilmi prngress could only be nıadc wilb the eo-opeıation of the 
Muslini Lengııo. The CongıcHs dİNUgreed." Cripps tried lo argue İlmi Gon- 
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gress Muslims being included in provincial governments, sufficed to dem- 
onstrate the “national character of Congress,” but Nehru would not budge, 
nor vvould Patel or Azad. Pethick-Lawrence quite cogently remarked that 

The greatest obstacle to India going forvvard towards independence 
was the inability to get started. . . . Suppose that the Congress rep- 
resentatives persuaded the Delegation to agree to the inclusion of a 
Congress Muslini. If that occurred he did not believe that Mr. Jin- 
nah vvould accept it, and there vvould be no Coalition Government. 

He bclieved it was really in the best interests of Congress and of in¬ 
din to act courageously and to begin by accepting the conditions 
under which a coalition vvould be possible. A solution of the com- 
ınunal problem in India had to be found, and for the parties to work 
together on practical problems provided the best hope. 68 


I he wisdom of Pethick-Lavvrence’s final plea made no positive impact hovv- 
<‘vcr. Nehru replied that the leaders of Congress had been seeking a solu- 
Hon ol the communal problem “for thirty years” but had always been 

ıındcnrıined” by the League’s refusal to recognize any “Muslims who sup- 
portod the national ideal, and the Congress could not desert those Muslims 
'vho had done so.” Patel added that to capitulate on this point “would force 
ııll the Muslims out of the Congress.” But on June 25, 1946, the Congress 
VVorking Committee finally resolved to “accept” the missions plan of the 
İnsi ınonth, vvhile expressing grave reservations about “The limitation of the 
< ii’ntrnl authority, as contained in the proposals, as well as the system of 
groupiııg of Provinces.” 09 

"Wc are rıow precluded from trying to form an Interim Government 
'vllh İhtı participation of the Müslim League, but vvitlıout that of the Con- 
VVavi‘11 noted in his “top secıet” m cm o to the mission after receiving 
ılır Congress respoııse, “and Congress will claim that in any fresh attempt 
ııll llıc original bases and the assuıances given to Mr. Jinnah have disap- 
I»c'iııt’d. YVe have in fact been outmanoeuvred by the Congress and this 
«bil Ity of Congress to twist words and phrases and to take advantage of 
mıv sİ ip in vvording is what Mr. Jinnah has ali along feared, and has been 
ılır rrıısoıı for his difflcult attitude. The success of the Congress, which he 
wlH İçel has been nıainly due to their continuous contacts vvith the Mis- 
sioıı . . . vvill inereaso his distrust, both of the Congress and the Mission, 

II n*l »f Uıo Viccroy. . . . Tempers are frayed; the Müslim League feel that 
Ih oy Iıavc been betrayecl; and tho Congress feel that they lıave gained an 
advantage of \vhirh they wi!l ıınl he sİ o w to ınake capital." 711 Wavell vvould 
> 1(1011 be lell to form a oaretuker govornnıent of ollielııls, an ııltornatlvo far 
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more congenial to his natuıe and experience than trying to preside över a 
coalition cabinet vvould have been. 

That evening the Mission and Wavell met with Jinnah to show him the 
Congress resolution. That final meeting lasted almost three hours, till after 
8:00 p.m. Wavell informed Jinnah that he vvould appoint a caretaker gov- 
ernment” for a “short inteıval” and they could “go ahead vvith the Con- 
stituent Assembly and constitution-making” during that interlude since the 
cabinet mission was returning to England. Jinnah vvas thoroughly shocked 
by what he heard, asking “Did he understand that the Delegation did not 
now wish to form an Interim Government? He had understood that if one 
party rejected the offer of June 16th we should go ahead vvith the other. 

. . . The Müslim League had accepted. . . . Mr. Jinnah said he disliked 
the suggestion for a postponement of the question of the Interim Govern¬ 
ment. He thought it vvas bad for the prestige of the Delegation and also 
for his ovvn prestige. It vvould destroy both.” 71 Hovv ego shattering that 
moment of “truth” must have been for him, hovv frustrating after ali these 
years, ali these decades. Önce more to be told “Not yet! Stili not quite 
ready for you, Sir. Next month, perhaps, or next year.” Would he live an- 
other year? It vvas “a deplorable” intervievv, Wavell reported, noting that 
“by the time vve got dovvn to real business . . J. was in a thoroughly 
evil mood; accused us of bad faith and of giving vvay to Congress, and 
considered that he should be given the opportunity of entering the Gov¬ 
ernment.” 72 

Next day, Alexander vvent round to see Jinnah to teli him hovv anxious 
he vvas not to “part” vvith bad feelings betvveen them. But Jinnah’s feehng 
of friendship, empathy, and trust for the British and ali they had alvvays 
slood for since his first trip to London, vvould never quite be put back to¬ 
gether again—after that fatal fail. 
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"II llıere is not sufficient power, cıeate that power,” Jinnah charged his 
League council in Bombay in late July. “Ali efforts ot the Müslim League 
ııl liiii'play, justice, even supplication and prayers have had no response of 
tıııy kind from the Congress. The Cabinet Mission have played into the 
lııımls of the Congress. It has played a game of its ovvn.” 1 In 1920 he had 
losl: faitlı in Congress. Then, more than a quarter-century latcr, hc aban- 
doned hope and trust in the British, whose postwar problems and pressures 
obliged them to “play” into Coııgress’s hand. 

"Throughout these negotiations the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy 
\vnc under terror and thıeats of the Congress,” Jinnah told his 450 fol- 
lovvers, who wcre packed into a sweltering hail crowded \vith members of 
Ilır press, both foı-eign and domestic, as well as delegates from every 
province, 

The Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy . . . have göne back on 
11mir plighted word and abandoned what was announced as their 
final proposals. . . . Congress rcally never acceptcd the long-term 
plan. Iis conditional acceptance was communicated to the Cabinet 
Mission by the Congress President on June 25. . . . The Cabinet 
Mission like a drowning man ready to catch hold of a straw treated 
t his conditional acceptance ... as genuine. . . . Paııdit Jawaharlal 
Nehrıı as the elected President ... at a Press conference in Bombay 
on july 10, umde the policy and a t ti 1 1 itle of the Congress tovvards the 
long-lrrııı proposal clear . . . that the Congress was commitled to 
ııolhlng. . . . Whai is the ııso of inıagining tlıings and dmuning. 8 

Jinnah conveıırd lıis cmıncll lo re esıınıine "Ilır vvlıole positlon" İn Ilın 
liglıl ol hinken liri t İNİ ı "plaılges" ıııııl ol f loııgross’s deflıuıee ol llıe l.eııgııe 
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and rejeetion of the mission’s plan. “I can teli you this without fear of con- 
tradietion that of the three parties, throughout the negotiation the Müslim 
League behaved as an honourable organization,” Jinnah assured his back- 
ers. “We worked with elean hands. The Müslim League is the only party 
that has emerged from these negotiations with honour and elean hands.” 3 
Clean hands had always been a prime virtue to him, and they seemed then 
to symbolize a political surgeon’s final preparation before entering the op- 
erating room where the hopelessly sick patient lay waiting to be cut. Noth- 
ing short of radical surgery would suffice, when even the “great British 
mission “went back on its woı*ds . . . cowed down and paralysed before 
a Congress which had neither “decency” nor “any sense of honour and 
courage.” 

“Ali these facts prove clearly beyond a shadow of doubt, ’ Quaid-i-Azam 
continued, “that the only solution of India’s problem is Pakistan. So long 
as the Congress and Mr. Gandhi maintain that they represent the whole 
of India . . . so long as they deny true facts and the absolute truth that 
the Müslim League is the only authoritative organization of the Muslims, 
and so long as they continue in this vicious circle, there can and will be no 
compromise or fıeedom. . . . Mr. Gandhi now speaks as a universal ad- 
viser. He says that the Congress ... is the trustee for the people of In- 
dia. . . . We have enough experience of one trustee that has been here for 
150 years. We do not want the Congress to become our trustee. We have 
now grown up. The only trustee of the Muslims is the Müslim nation. 

Jinnah now accused Cripps of trying to “wriggle out of simple defini- 
tions in his Commons talk about the mission, resorting “to jugglery of words 
and misleading the house,” and adding in what for Jinnah was perhaps the 
deepest cut of ali, “I am sorry to say that Sir Stafford Cripps debased his 
legal talents.” To Pethick-Lawrence, who had informed Loııdon’s House of 
Loıds “that he [Jinnah] could not have a monopoly of Müslim Nomina- 
tion,” Jinnah shouted, “1 am not a trader. I am not asking for concessions 
for oil, nor am I higgling and haggling like a banya.” His fierce rejeetion 
of the business of his fathers and their commercial community underseores 
how betrayed he felt in the aftermath of the negotiations that ended the 
mission. To orthodox fellovv Muslims, for whom commerce, trade, and in- 
terest were almost as execrable as pork and wine, he had proudly professed 
himself as antipatlıetic to “higgling banyas” as the strictest Sünni mullah. 
The bridgo of fuith iıı the British coınmon law that had hitherto linked him 
lo Cripps, Pethiek-Lavvrenue, Ramsay MacDonald, Morley, and Gladstone 
was shatteml, svvept away by torrents of sell-interost l'hat gushed from 
Simin’.s I Umulayım lıciglıts, disNülving liko his Inıst in ali of Ilımı in u lloocl 
of taltrfttocl (h’Mpalr. 
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Next day the Müslim League council met to consider över a dozen 
resolutions that had been tabled by members, trying to decide "what steps” 
the League should take in view “o£ the Cabinet Mission having göne back 
on their \vord,” as Jinnah told them. Liaquat Ali read each of the resolu¬ 
tions aloud, and then general discussion began, lasting two whole days. 
"The best for us is frankly to admit that we made a mistake in accepting a 
l 1 nion of some şort proposed in the Scheme and go back to our Pakistan 
ideal,” urged Sir Firoz Khan Noon. “The path of vvisdom lies in the total 
rejection of the constitutional proposals . . . let there be one guiding bea- 
con before us—a fully sovereign, separate State of Pakistan.” 5 Maulana 
Hasrat Mohani rose to shout amidst wild cheering, “If the Quaid-i-Azam 
will only give his word, the Muslims of India will rise in revolt at a mo¬ 
ment's notice.” Other maulanas, khans, and mullahs reiterated those chants, 
and Raja Ghazanfar Ah promised that “If Mr. Jinnah gave the cali, Mus- 
liıns from ali walks of life would come forward to carry on the struggle for 
Ilır attainment of Pakistan.” 

On July 29, 1946, Jinnah and his Working Committee presented two 
resolutions hammered out after hearing the council’s opinions. The first 
vvlfhdrevv League acceptance of the cabinet mission’s May proposals; the 
second charted the League’s course of future direct action. 

VVhereas Müslim India has exhausted, without success, ali efforts to 
find a peaeeful solution of the Indian problem by compromise and 
constitutional means; and vvhereas the Congress is bent upon setting 
tıp Caste-IIindu Raj in India with the connivance of the British; and 
whoreas recent events have shown that power politics and not justice 
and fair play are the deciding factors in Indian afFairs; and vvhereas 
it has become abundantly clear that the Muslims of India would not 
rest oontented with anything less than the immediate establishment 
of an Iııdependent and fully sovereign State of Pakistan . . . the 
lime has come for the Müslim nation to ıesort to Direct Action to 
nchiove Pakistan to assert their just rights, to vindicate their honour 
and to get lid of the present British slavery and the contemplated 
future Caste-IIindu domination. 0 

After both resolutions were enthusiastically adopted, Jinnah concluded: 
"We have laken a most historie decision. Never before in the whole life- 
history of Ilı o Muslini League did we do anything except by constitutional 
metliods and constitutional talks. We are to-day forced into this positlon by 
h movo iıı which botlı tlıc Congress and Bilinin lıavc pıuticipııtod, Wo 
lıııve been nttııcked on t\vo fronts, . , . To-day wo have sald good-byo lo 
coıısUl'iıllons imci eonstltııtloıml mctlıods, Throııglıoııt tlıc painfııl nogotiıı- 
tloıiN, llıi' lwo pıııticN witlı vvhoırı vvc bıırgalıuul lıcld a pisini ııl us, oııo vvlllı 
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power and macbine-guns behind it, and the other with non-co-operation 
and the threat to launch mass civil disobedience. This situation must be 
met. We also have a pistol.” 7 

Pethick-Lavvrence urged Wavell to meet Jinnah as soon as possible and 
to “press him even now” to permit members of the Müslim League to join 
an interim coalition govemment vvith Congress. Wavell underestiınated 
Jinnah’s anger and the imminence of violent League action. He wired 
home on August 1 that there was “no indication of any immediate attempt 
at a mass movement” and asked Pethick-Lavvrence to inform the cabinet 
that “it would not be advisable to send for Jinnah immediately. . . . If I 
send for Jinnah at önce it vvill be regarded as a panicky reaction to a threat 
and will put up Jinnah’s stock. ... I should propose to leave Jinnah 
alone.” 8 So the game continued, move by Machiavellian move. 

After the League council had met, a correspondent for the Daily Tele- 
graph intervievved Jinnah to ask vvhat he meant by “direct action,” and 
Jinnah at first replied that “there would be a mass illegal movement”; but 
vvhen the correspondent shovved him the text of his article before cabling 
it home, Jinnah changed “illegal” to “unconstitutional.” 9 Jinnah’s secretary 
reported that the Worldng Committee set the date for a “univeral Müslim 
hartal” for Friday, August 16, 1946. The viceroy’s deputy private secretary 
felt a strike had “possibilities of working up mass hysteria,” yet Wavell re- 
mained unperturbed, mistakenly believing that “J. has no real idea vvhat 
to do.” 10 

On August 6, 1946, with Pethick-Lavvrence’s approval, Wavell vvrote 
Nehru, as president of the Congress, invitiııg him “to submit to me pro¬ 
posals for the formation of an interim Government. . . . It vvill be for you 
lo consider vvhether you should first discuss them vvith Mr. Jinnah. ... 1 
am sure you agree vvith me that a Coalition government can best direct ef- 
fectively the destinies of India at this critical time. Time is shoıt.” 11 Nehru 
replied from Gandhi’s ashram at Wardha on August 10, accepting the “re- 
sponsibility” offered. On August 13, Nehru vvrote Jinnah from Wardha to 
"seek your cooperation in the formation of a coalition provisional Govern¬ 
ment.” 12 Jinnah’s response vvas acute surprise. 

I l<now nothing as to vvhat has transpired betvveen the Viceroy and 
you, nor have I any idea vvhat agıeement has been arrived at be¬ 
tvveen you tvvo. . . . If this means the Viceroy has commissioned 
you to form an Iîxecutive Council . . . and has already agreed to 
nccopt and ııet ııpon your advlco ... it is not possible for me to ac- 
eept sııch ıı positlon. . . . Ilovvever, if you dire lo nıeel: ine, on bo- 
half of Congress. lo «ollle Ilır I İlinin Muslini c|UC.stion ıtncl resnlve 
Ilır «cırlan* cb’iıılloek, I slıull he gluıl lo nih» you loılay al (I p.ın. 1 " 
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That was August 15, 1946, precisely one year before the birth of India and 
Pakistan. Nehru responded the same afternoon from Bombay, “I am pre- 
pared to come to your place at 6 p.m.” 

After their meeting, Nehru reported to Wavell that he had “offered Jin- 
nah assurances” that no “majör conımunal issue” would be acted upon in 
the constituent assembly except by a majority of both parties, that any dis- 
pııted points would be referred to the federal court for decision, and that 
“while Congress did not like the idea of grouping and preferred autono- 
mous provinces under the Centre they would not oppose grouping by prov- 
lııces if the provinces wished it." 14 Nehru offered Jinnah five Müslim League 
scats on a cabinet of fourteen but “did not see” how the League could pos- 
sibly object to a nationalist Müslim being included among the Congress 
pnrty quota—which would also be five. Jinnah not only objected but there- 
upon refused to participate in the interim government, and his “only pro- 
posal,” as Nehru reported it, was to defer “ali action . . . for six months.” 
Juvvaharlal refused to wait any longer, however, leaving Jinnah’s Malabar 
İlil] estate as the sun went down on the eve of India’s bloodiest year of 
civil war. 

"There was a curious stillness in the air” över Calcutta, Majör L. A. Liv- 
crmore reported from his perch atop Fort William that hot, sticky, mon- 
soon rnoming of Fıiday, August 16, 1946, as dawn broke över Kipling’s 
City of Dreadful Night. Müslim \vorkers from the Howrah jüte milis had 
hegıın pouring into the city, headed tovvard Ochterlony’s “needle” Monu- 
ınent for the mammoth meeting to “celebrate” Direct Action Day. Chief 
minisin' Suhrawardy and other leaders of Bengal’s Müslim League were 
sclıedııled to address that meeting. Reports that “Hindus had erected bar- 
ricıulcs at the Tala and Bclgachia bridges to prevent Muslims from enter- 
ing İliç cily” reached British hcadquarters at the fortress by 7:30 a.m., but 
Ilır brigadier in command of Calcutta, J. P. C. Mackinlay, had “ordered” 
ııll of his tıoops to be “confined to barracks” that day. indi a’s largest, most 
cmvvdod, most communally volatile city was left viıtually naked. Suhra- 
vvardy had given the government servants an extraordinary three-day week- 
oııd ofT. 

“Communal trouble started as early as 7 a.m. in Maniktolla arca in 
ııorllı-cast Calcutta and has continued and spread tlıroughout the day." 
Covcrnor Bıırrovvs wircd Wavell that night. 

.Situatlon tıp to 6 p.m. is that tlıcre lıave beeıı numerous and wi.de- 
sprond conımunnl dashes . . , accompanied by somu looting of 
NİlOps, ui'NOiı. Wenpoııs eınployed ııppear İn İlave boru chiefly bıick 
İmi h İnil in a nııınlıcr of cu.non slıol gııııs Inıvr beeıı ııscd by mflmbei’8 
of I mi lı co ninnin IH on and mime cıısr s ol Nİıtlıbiııg lıııvc betin repoıied. 
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... A marked feeling of panic, especially among Hindu traders in 
north Calcutta, has been feature of situation since early in the day 
and has given rise to many wild reports far exceeding actualities. 

. . . Disturbances so far have been markedly communal and not, re- 
peat not, in any way anti-British. 15 

Lieutenant-general Sir Francis Tuker, in charge of India’s eastern com¬ 
mand, received intelligence reports that Suhravvardy told “an immense 
Müslim crowd” gathered round Ochterlony’s Monument that afternoon that 

the Cabinet Mission was a bluff, and that he would see how the 
British could make Mr. Nehru rule Bengal. Direct Action Day would 
prove to be the first step towards the Müslim struggle for emancipa- 
tion, He advised them to return home early and said . . . that he 
had made ali arrangements vvith the poliçe and military not to inter- 
fere vvith them. Our intelligence patrols noticed that the crowd in¬ 
cluded a large number of Müslim goondas [hoodlums], and that . . . 
their ranks . . . svvelled as soon as the meeting ended. They made 
for the shopping centres of the tovvn vvhere they at önce set to work 
to loot and burn Hindu shops and houses. . . . At 4.15 p.m. Fortress 
H.Q. sent out the codevvord “Red” to indicate that theıe were inci- 
dents ali över Calcutta. 18 

Curfevv was proelaimed in the “riot-affected districts” at 6:00 p.m.; but 
by 8:00 p.m., when the area commander called in the 7th Worcesters and 
the Green Hovvards from their barracks in the north, they found College 
Street Market “ablaze” and the “fevv unburnt houses and shops completely 
sacked,” in Amherst Street the litter of mass looting, in Upper Circular 
Road the ıubble left by “fire-bugs,” on Harrison Road, the cries of vvounded 
ııııd terrorized residents, and many bodies of “newly dead.” “Calcutta was 
(lıe battlefield”; Majör Liveınıore recalled, “the battle was mob rule versus 
eivilisation and decency; the casualties of that stricken field were for the 
most part the poor, the low-caste illiterates and those too weak to defend 
llıeir propeıty Rom the looter, the vulture of the mob,” 17 

“Febıuary’s killings had shocked us ali but this \vas different:” General 
Tuker noted, “it was uııbridled savagery vvith homicidal maniacs let loose 
lo kili and kili and to maim and burn. The undeıvvorld of Calcutta was 
lııking charge ol the city. . . . The poliçe were not controlling it. Daylight 
.lıovvcd not a sign of bus or taxi: rickshavvs were battercd and burnt: there 
w <tc no menus for clcıks to gi'i to their vvork ... ali the more idle men 
loııflng aboııl llu- tovvn . , . rioters cıırıying loadcd sticks and sharpened 
Iron Imrs ... il wııs obvioııs İlmi their ırıootl w un thoroughly danger- 
oıı.s . . , n mim . beııten to dcuth Iiins ılımı ıı ImmliTcl yurdu [from] . . . 
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poliçe . . . slow to get out of their vehicles and before they had come into 
action three people \vere beaten down and lay dead on the road.” 18 

On Monday, August 19, one of Majör Livermore’s platoons removed 150 
dead bodies from a single Street Crossing. 

The stench in this area had become appalling and one Citizen was so 
grateful for the removal of at least part of the cause that he pressed 
two bottles of ehampagne on the platoon responsible. ... At about 
9 p.m. that night we received orders that the main streets at least 
must be clear of bodies by the time the curfew lifted at 4 a.m. next 
morning. Stench masks and gas capes would be sent to aid us in Iift- 
ing the decomposing corpses; the location of Müslim burial grounds 
and Hindu burning ghats would reach us as soon as possible. . . . 
“How the hell do I teli a Müslim from a Hindu when they Ve ali been 
dead three days?” . . . It took two more days and nights to finish 
my own area—a total of five hundred and seven corpses in the one 
Company sector, most of which came from a locality less than four 
hundred yards square. . . . Already there was a threat of a cholera 
epidemic. 19 

By the night of August 19, rotting corpses posed so serious a threat to Cal- 
nıttft that Bengal’s govcrnment offered to pay troops “five rupees for each 
body collected.” One of those who pitched in was Majör Dobney of the 
(,'ulcuttû Fortıess StafE. 

Except for the occasional band of British troops the city was literally 
a City of the Dead. ... Ali the streets were well lit, showing the 
rotting piles of humanity and rubbish. Handcarts were piled high 
with bodies and had been left abandoned at the curb-side. . . . 
Önce it was known that the mad Englishmen were collecting the 
dead, more bodies appeared from the labyrinth of houses and hovels. 

. . . Ali night the horrible task went on. 20 

No one knovvs exactly how many people were slaughtered during the 
Ornat Calcutta Killing, but General Tuker estimated the toll ran “into 
llıoıısands.” Unofflcial sources claimed that as many as 16,000 Bengalis 
were murdered between August 16-20, 1946, and many times that number 
llcd över the bridgc across the Huglıli, whieh for days remained “a om> 
wuy current of men, \vomen, ehil dren, and dornestic aııimals headed to 
wıi!(I Ilır IIowralı railıoad station,” Margarc l Bourke-VVhite reported. Fimi- 
lııg tim t ra iı im could not carry them ali, the people settled dowıı to wait on 
ti io conerote floor, dividing themselvos automatically into 11ineliı and Mus¬ 
lini eauıps.’' 21 İt vvns oııly tlıe begiııning of partition. 

On Augıısl 21, VVuvell informcd IV ı h lek-IJiwrenee that "tho preseni es« 
lininle" nl eımuBİllo» wns 3,000 dorul ımd 1.7,000 injııred. Caııgımı wun 
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“convinced that ali the trouble was deliberately engineered by the Müslim 
League Ministry” but the viceroy had as yet seen no “satisfactory evidence 
to that effect.” The latest estimate of casualties was that “appreciably more 
Muslims than Hindus were killed.” 22 

Jinnah was asked about the Great Calcutta Killing by a foreign news 
ageney later in August and replied: 

If Congress regimes are going to suppress and persecute the Musal- 
mans, it will be very difficult to control disturbances. . . . In my 
opinion, there is no alteınative except the outright establishment of 
Pakistan. . . . We guarantee to look after non-Muslim and Hindu 
caste-minorities in Pakistan, which will be about 25 millions, and 
protect and safeguard their interests in e very way. . . . That is the 
quickest way to India’s real freedom and to the vvelfare and happi- 
ness of aH the peoples inhabiting this sub-continent. 23 

On August 24, Wavell announced that Nehru and thiıteen colleagues of 
his choice would form a new interim government starting early in Septem- 
ber. “The recent terrible occurrences in Calcutta have been a sobering re- 
minder that a much greater measure of toleration is essential if India is to 
survive the transition to freedom,” stated the viceroy. 24 A week later, Sir 
Shafaat Ahmed Khan, one of three non-League Muslims named to Nehru s 
cabinet was stabbed seven times by two young Müslim League fanatics in 
Simla. 

Tvvo days after Wavell’s broadcast, Jinnah announced that the viceroy 
“has struck a severe blow to the Müslim League and Müslim India, but I 
anı sure that the Muslims of India will bear this with foıtitude and courage 
and leam lessons from our failuıe to secuıe our just and honourable posi- 
tion in the interim Government. ... I stili maintain that the step he has 
laken is most unwise and unstatesmanlike and is fraught with dangerous 
and serious consequences and he has only added insult to injury by nomi- 
ııating three Muslims who, he knows, do not command either the respect or 
confidence of Müslim India.” 25 

VVavell now appealed to Nehıu and Gandhi to accept a new formula on 
“grouping,” threatening not to convene the constituent assembly until they 
»lld so. “Several times last evening,” Gandhi wrote the viceroy on Au- 
gıısL 28, 

you repoated that you w ere a “plain man and a soldieı” and that you 
did not loıovv the İııw. We are ali plain men. . . . It is our purpose, 

I lake il, to dovise methods to prevent a repetition of the recent ter- 
ıil>lc lıanpeıılııg.s iıı Çulcuda. The queNlion before ııs is lıow besi to 
do il. Yom Innguage lusl cvoııiııg vvns mlnutory, As representııtive of 
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the King you cannot afford to be a military man only, nor to ignore 
the law. . . . Nor can the Congress be expected to bend itself and 
adopt what it considers a wrong couıse because of the brutal exhibi- 
lion recently witnessed in Bengal. ... I say this neither as a Hindu 
nor as a Müslim. I write only as an Indian, . . . You will please con- 
vey the vvhole of this letter to the British Cabinet. 26 

"The strong reaction by Gandhi to my suggestion that Congress should 
muke their assurance about the Grouping categorical shows how well justi- 
fled Jinnah was to doubt their previous assurances on the subject,” Wavell 
w role Pethick-Lawrence as his cover letter enelosing Gandhi’s missive, add- 
ing, "It is to my mind convincing evidence that Congress always meant to 
ıısc their position in the Interim Government to break up the Müslim 
Leagııe and in the Constituent Assembly to destroy the Grouping seheme 
uhieh \vas the one effective safeguard for the Muslims.” 27 The secretary of 
sİ ııte and the prime minister disagreed. “We fully appreciate gravity of the 
dııııger of serious and vvidespread communal trouble,” Pethick-Lawrence 
wlred in ıesponse. “At the same time we must ask you not to take any 
stops vvlıiclı are likely to result in a breach with the Congress.” 28 Wavell 
wııs ııow tempted to resign and deeply regretted having abandoned Jinnah 
iıı Jm 10 , serisiııg that to work in harness with Nehru would prove more 
galllng and less congenial. 

"As long as Jinnah feels he can get his veto through the Viceroy, he will 
not d rop lıis intransigence,” G. D. Birla vvrote Cripps the next day. “There 
Nvrıc signs of a feeling among the followers of the League that Jinnah was 
l' iiding llıem to the wilderness,” Birla noted. 29 And in his Id message from 
Hnnıbay on August 29, Jinnah appealed to his followers to “rally round the 
Mıısliın League . . . let us stand as one united nation under our flag and 
on oııc platform and be determined and prepaıed to face the worst as a 
roınplctoly united and great people with our motto: unity, faith and disci- 
pline. (iod is with us and we are bound to succeed.” 30 

A h‘w days later on September 1, the eve of Congress taking över the 
InliTİın government, communal rioting roeked Bombay as Müslim houses 
ııll ıılong Sandhurst Koad flew black flags of mourning. Gurfew was im- 
post'd, Iroops were called out, but in that one orgiastic niglıt of violence 35 
pcoplr \vere killed and L75 injured. Sporadı'c rioting iıı Bombay woııld 
ronliııııc for över a week, and by September 10 more Ihan 200 Hindus and 
Muslims wt’re doad as a result of communal violence. There wns violcnee 
iıı Kıırııthi as wel). but League premier Slıaikh Ghulnm II ussaln broudensl 
mı ' ııppeal for cıılnı and tolmıncıf which helpetl sııbdue Muslini passioııs 
İıı Ilıtıl elty, The lıoırors ol Calcıılla lınve bogollrıı an atlitiıdc ol sullen 
i't'scnlıııeııl on 1 1u- oııe slıle ııııd Imbeclltı pııııie on llıe othur," Slııd's British 
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chief secretary reported, noting that both communities were busy surrepti- 
tiously arming themselves. 31 

The “door to Puma Swaraj has at last been opened,” Mahatma Gandhi 
told his prayer meeting at Birla Ilouse in New Delhi, on September 2, 
1946, as their “uncrowned king, Jawaharlal,” and his colleagues took oaths 
of office in that flower-decked Capital. Nehru was now virtually the prime 
minister of India, and he placed Patel in charge of home affairs (poliçe) 
and Baldcv Singh in charge of defence (or war). “A new Government 
came into being in this ancient land,” Nehru broadcast from New Delhi a 
few days later, "the Interim or Provisional Government we called it. . . . 
India, this old and dear land of ours, is finding herself again through tıa- 
vail and suffering. She is youthful again with the bright eyes of adventure, 
and with faith in herself and her mission. 32 

On September 8, Wavell "very urgently” transmitted his “breakdown 
plan” for India to Pethick-Lawrence, estimating that “we could not govern 
the vvhole of India for more than a year and a half.” 33 The viceroy’s plan 
of withdrawal depended, as he put it, "on absolute firmness hy H.M.G.,” 
and YVavell requested peımission to announce his plan publicly before Jan- 
uary 1. He wanted ali Indians to know that the British were ready to pull 
back their troops from south to north, disembarking from the subeonti- 
nent through Karachi and Calcutta, with select elite officials flying out of 
New Delhi. Approximately 100,000 European civilians and another 100,000 
British troops wouId have to be evacuated from India. 

YVavell dined with Jinnah’s old friend, Sarojini Naidu, on September 
10, “and we had a long talk on politics and of the necessity of getting Jin¬ 
nah and the M.L. in and the difficulties of Jinnah’s character. Mrs. N. 
spoke of Jinnah rather as of Lucifer, a fallen angel, one who had önce 
promised to be a great leader of Indian freedom, but who had east himself 
otıl of the Congress heaven.” 34 

The Daily Mail, whose correspondent in Bombay inteıviewed Jinnah, 
reported his remarking: 

The woımd is too deep and the negotiations have led to too much 
bitterness and rancour for us to prolong the present arguments. The 
Sİnt'C must he wiped elean and we must begin from the beginning 
again. I shall never plead my case, but weıe the British Government 
lo iııvite me to London to start a new series of conferences on an 
cHjual footlng wilh olher ncgotialors I should accept. . . . If the 
British insisi on doing ııothing ınore Ihan sııpporl llıe tiresen t interiın 
Government vvillı llıelr hayonets ali I can say is llıe Moslems can en- 
dıııe il, If llıey \vitni lo nrrest nıe novv I ııııı ready lo go lo nrluon im 
ıne(llııtely. ,m 
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With riots in Bombay, Calcutta smouldeıing, and Nehru running the show 
in New Delhi, the prospect of a visit to London must have looked quite 
appealing to Jinnah through sultry monsoon haze atop Malabar Hill. Or if 
not London, why not prison? Rather one extreme of glory or the other than 
the limbo of obscure uncertainty, cut ofF from power, from the glitter 
of the viceroy’s magic circle, where he had önce held çenter stage, and from 
the achievement of Pakistan, which hardly anyone mentioned nowadays 
except with a shudder or shrug. 

The viceroy met alone with Jinnah on September 16 for seventy-five 
minutes, and earlier that same day with Nehru and Patel, both of whom 
disliked his overtures to Jinnah. Congress leadership by no w mistrusted 
Wavell and advised Pethick-Lawrence, Cripps, and Attlee to remove him 
from po\ver, considering the viceroy too supportive of Müslim League de- 
mands and dangerously limited in background and training to the resolu- 
tion of military, rather than political problems. The cabinet in the after- 
math of its mission’s bitter failure, however, was hardly ready to take any 
radical leap inside India’s political jungle. At Nehru’s insistence, Wavell 
agreed “provisionally” to convene the constituent assembly on December 
9, by wlıich time the viceroy hoped a settlement with the League would be 
reached. 

The mission ministers met with Attlee at 10 Downing Street on Septem¬ 
ber 23 to consider the viceroy’s breakdovvn plan. The prime minister ex- 
pressed “strong objections” to Wavell’s proposals, which he considered 
alarmist. Cripps agreed, saying that “the moment our withdrawal vvas 
announced everyone in India would start scrambling for position. . . . 
Civil war would come upon us at önce.” 36 He favored convening the con¬ 
stituent assembly at önce, with or without the Müslim League. Pethick- 
Lawrence felt that “the Viceroy’s proposal would make an administrative 
breakdown a certaınty.” Attlee could not understand why Wavell wanted 
to abandon Madras and Bombay, “two of the best places from which to 
withdraw Europeans,” leaving the British troops to hold “the most diffi* 
cult paıt of India” where “an attempt to set up Pakistan . . . vvould caııse 
civil war.” 

Wavell spent almost two hours with Jinnah on September 25, reporting 
him “very quiet and reasonable” and “anxious for a settlement if it can be 
done without loss of prestige.” 37 Jinnah hoped Congress woııld refrain as u 
“gesture of good-will” from appointing any Müslim, and he was intereslod 
in rotating the vice-president’s position in tim cabinet vvillı Nclırtı. The 
next afternoon, Nehru and Gandlıi camo in landenı, cadı lalkiıtg for an 
hour with tlıe viceroy and convineing lıiın "llıev do not warıl Jinnah ıınd 
tlıe League in, and Cıındht ııt tho eııd mponeri Congress policıy of donıltm 
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tion more nakedly than ever before. The more I see of that old man,” 
Wavell admitted, “the more I ıegard him as an unscrupulous old hypocrite.” 88 

By October 1, Wavell was convinced that “it is no use trying to squeeze 
the Congress any further on the nationalist Müslim issue.” The viceroy 
then decided his “best tactics” vvould be to “induce Jinnah simply to give 
me five names for the Müslim seats.” 89 It was in the “obvious interest of the 
Müslim League” to come into the government as soon as possible, Wavell 
now believed. 

So Wavell met Jinnah next day and spelled out his strategy for briııging 
the League into the interim government. “Mr. Jinnah said nothing at ali on 
the nationalist Müslim issue and did not attempt to argue it”; the viceroy 
noted, “but he said that if he was to have any chance of success with his 
Working Committee he must have some success to show them on the other 
points he had raised.” Wavell explained “that the only funetion of the 
Vice-President was to preside at Cabinet meetings in my absence, and that 
I could arrange for the leader of the Müslim Party to be appointed as Vice- 
Chairman of the C.C.C., which was really a more influential position.” 40 
ile understood well how important matters of prestige were to Jinnah’s 
ınind and clearly ıevealed here the unpublicized powers retained by him- 
Self as governor-general. By tlıe end of their meeting he “got the impres- 
Nİon” that Jinnah was “anxious” to “come in.” Jinnah, moreover, by then 
must have been at least equally impressed at how ınuch the viceroy vvanted 
“lıiın” as the League’s comforting countervailing influence to Nehru, Patel, 
ıınd the others inside the viceregal council chambers of Delhi and Simla. 

Whether it was "VVavell’s ardor in wooing him or Jinnah's current frus- 
Irutions at having missed the maiden voyage of the interim government 
lliut imbued Nehru with so much seeming power and pomp, those October 
ııngotiations in New Delhi swiftly accomplished what had eluded the la¬ 
lmış of the cabinet mission for three months earlier in the year. Perhaps it 
w as the tragic, sobering reahty of the Great Calcutta Killing and the 
lıloody Bombay riots, or his council’s impatience, or his own deteriorating 
limitli that made Jinnah far more flexible in reaching a settlement that \vas 
in lıring the League into an interim coalition government with Congress in 
ıı rocord-breaking inere two weeks of negotiation. Nor did Nehru and Con- 
gırss court him or paııdcr to his ego. Such ııegative signals from old adver- 
’ıiuies may have servcd only to convince Jinnah that it vvas, indeed, high 
llıııc for him to scuttle excess baggage and elimb aboard while there was 
.ilil ıı rope lo catch and rı ship’s mastar, to vvdcoıne him so vvarmly. 

Tho rmwah of Blıopııl, |inımlT.s old frieııd and chanccllor of the Cham- 
brı ııl Prlrıees since I9IT llıeıı rııterod tlıe ad (or “shoved in ıı rather in 
lııiNİve our," un VVııvell pul il -11 ), Invltlng fi,mitili ııııd Nehru lo mcel in lıls 
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palace to discuss their residual differences. “I have consulted some of my 
colleagues about the matters discussed by us yesterday ” Nehru wrote Jin- 
nah on October 6. 

We ali agreed that nothing could be happier and better for tbe coun- 
try than that these two organisations [Congress and the League] 
should meet again as before, as friends having no mental reserva- 
tions and bent on resolving ali their differences by mutual consulta- 
tion, and never desiring or allovving the intervention of the British 
Government through the Viceroy or some other. . , . We would 
therefore welcome the decision of the League to join the interim 
Government for it to vvork as a united team on behalf of India as a 
vvhole. 42 

NelırU tlıen noted a number of problems and concerns he had with various 
"points put forward” by Jinnah in their conversation. Jinnah responded 
ııcxl day: “I appreciate and reciprocate your sentiments. . . . With regard 
lo (lıe second paragıaph,” he countered the points noted in Nehru’s letter, 
eonctuding “I am anxious that we should come to . . . settlement \vithout 
mu İne detay.” 43 Nehru’s response to Jiımah’s letter was less cordial; and 
VVavell reported on October 9, “There has evidently been some hitch.” 

Two days later, the viceroy wired a “secret” report he had just received 
from Hlıopal as to what went wıong. Jinnah and Gandhi apparently “ac- 
replcd a form uta vvhich spoke of the Müslim League as representing ‘the 
ovcı whelming majority of Muslims.’ Then at the instance of the Patel group 
İn- (Gandhi) added a rider to the cffect that the two parties would agree 
lo woık us a team and would never invokc or permit the intervention of the 
Govcraor General. Inevitably the rider was unacceptable to Jinnah. . . .” 44 
VVavell had earlier been at pains to assure Nehru that he was not calling in 
|inııalı lo push him and the League into a coalition cabinet in oıder to ere¬ 
nle a "Kiııgs party” inside the new government, but now he admitted fuar- 
Ing that "Gandhi and the Congress” were seeking "to secure Müslim League 
compliance in an arrangement to eliminate the Governor-General's influ- 
enec in the Cabinet and reduce him to a figure-head.” 45 

The viceroy had what he called "a crucial intervievv with Jinnah” the 
noxt uflernoon, vvlıeıı he learncd that the League was ready to join the in 
terim government but that Jinnah was going to piteh “a snrpri.se fast bal I” 
ut Congress by proposiııg a ınember of the Seheduled (Untouohablo) 
Gııslr as oııe of his flvo "Müslim” naınes for the oabiıiot. "I said that İl 
Nvould look rathor liko 'til for tut,’” Wuvell noted, "a connter to tlıe Goıı 
gır, sn noınlmılloıı ol a nıitloıııılİNt Muslini, and would tlıe re f oıe be nılhor 
an eiribaiTiiNNiııeııl lo ine. . . I gatheml llıııl Ilıe ııııııı tlıey İmci iıı ınlııtl 
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to nominate was ... at present a Minister in Bengal.” 46 J. N. Mandal was 
then minister of law in Bengal, an advocate whose greatest attraction to the 
League appears to have been that he was born “untouchable.” Jinnah per- 
sonally decided to remain outside, leaving Liaquat to head his party’s 
team, with I. I. Chundrigar of Bombay, Abdur Rab Nishtar from the fron- 
tier, and Ghazanfar Ali Khan of the Punjab to complete the League’s in¬ 
terim government slate. Nehru dropped two of his Muslims, Shafaat Khan 
and Syed Zaheer, and Subhas Bose’s brother, Sarat Bose, from his cabinet, 
thus making room for Jinnah’s choices. The new coalition was officially an- 
nounced on October 15. But as communal rioting spread from Bengal to 
the North-West Frontier, the Congress-League coalition was off to a most 
precarious start. A majör stumbling block was that the League insisted on 
preempting at least one of the three most povverful cabinet positions— 
foreign affairs, home, or defence—held by Nehru, Patel, and Baldev Singh, 
respeetively. Congress was unwilling to relinguish any of those jobs. Nehru 
was also upset about reports of a speech Liaquat made in Karachi on Oc- 
lober 20, when he reportedly said the League had decided to enter the 
government because “Congress in its heart was adverse to the League’s en- 
try” and that, as before, Muslims must continue to prepare to “fight” for 
"the \vinning of their goal—Pakistan.” 47 Nehru demanded retraetion of both 
statements and wanted clarification of the League’s long-range intentions 
us well as “a definite assurance by them that there will he cooperation and 
team work.” 48 Wavell feared that Congress resolved to “do ali they can to 
prevent the League coming in.” 49 Nehru had earlier indicated that Con- 
gress was ready to turn över finance, then headed by South Indian Chris- 
llan Dr. John Matthai, to the League. A harried VVavell insisted, whatever 
Ilıe outeome, that “I must . , . come home at önce for consultation.” 

ön the evening of October 24, Nehru confirmed that Congress had de- 
t lded to resign if Patel’s Home ministry portfolio went to the League. The 
viceroy called in Jinnah at 7:30 p.m. to ask if he would accept finance. 

J. was not in a very accommodating mood, . . . but he agreed . . . 
with the usual proviso that it was subject to the decision of his Work- 
lııg Committee. I then sent for Nehru at 9.30 p.m. and told him that 
the League would accept Finance, and asked him to let me know 
\vhttt alternative portfolio he proposed for Matthai. Nehru, who 
Iooked very tired and wonı, açcepted this quietly, and said he would 
İd mr know nfter Consulting his colleagues. . . . Neither party has 
Ilır least trııst İn the otlıer, . . . 11 is ali very wearing; and for al- 
ıııosl Ilıe (irsi (ime iıı ıııy İlle I um ınilly boginning to feci the strain 
bftdly— not Nİeeplng pıoperly and lettlng these vvretchcd pcople 
woıry m«, 8n 
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The new members of the goveınment were sworn in October 26, but 
there would be no harmony or true spirit of unity in that short-lived Cen¬ 
tral government. Jinnah permitted himself to be persuaded by WaveU to 
join up, only as a tactical strategem, to buy time for the League to marshal 
ali its forces, gathering strength in this brief period of seeming coopera- 
tion with Congress for the final phase, the last charge up the perilous hill 
ol partition to Pakistan. There was no reconciliation, no solution to the 
problems of fundamental mistrust, suspicion, fear, and hatred. Too much 
hlood had been let, too many knives buried in too many backs, too many 
ıınborn babies had been butchered in their mother’s wombs, too many 
vvomen raped, too many men robbed; people were fired to irrational hatred 
by the sick reflections of their communal neighbors in the house or village 
noxt door. 

India’s nevvly elected legislative assembly met on October 29, with 
Nehru and Liaquat Ali Khan seated side by side on the government’s front 
bendi, neither smiling or saying a word to each other ali day. They sat the 
vvay most Hindu and Müslim Indians lived, in sullen, silent, angry proxim- 
ity, resenting, fearing, and distrusting one another. Next morning Nehru 
look lo his bed, exhausted more by depression than overwork though his 
‘laily sehedule had been grueling. Jinnah spent över an hour with Wavell 
ou Oelobeı- 30, and tlıe viceroy found him “at his most Jinnah-ish . . . 
conıpletely unsatisfactory.” 51 “I told Mr. Jinnah that I hoped he vvould cali 
his Council at önce to accept the Statement of May 16,” Wavell reported, 
since that cabinet mission statement “was a condition of the League’s ac- 
(■cplance ol office at the Centre” and had been rejected the previous month 
I»' llii’ League’s council in Bombay. 

Wnvell flew in to Calcutta on October 31. Sarat Bose was threatening 
to cali a new strike. Governor Bunows waıned the viceroy that he could 
not "carry Beııgal” for more than one more year. Nehru and Patel, and 
Liu<|uat and Nislıtar flcw to Calcutta early in November to see for them- 
,sel ve.s lıow İndia’s premier metropolis was faring. Burrovvs bıiefed them on 
arrival, poiııting out that the anny had been directing traffic in the streets 
in Calcutta for approximately ten weeks, while trade w as “stagnating” and 
vvorkers as well as busincssmen were “very injuriously affected.” Bengal, 
nv itli 33 million Muslims and 25 million Hindus, desperately needod an 
“all-party government” to help bring “tranquillity” to the province, yet no 
eoulition was even being discııssed. Nehru and Liaqııat could hardly ae- 

eoınplislı for Bengal, lıovvevcr, vvlıul they found impossible to do at.. 

ihomselyes in No w Delhi. 

Govornor Sir IItığlı Dovv of Blhıır reported his ''appreelaHon” of ılın 
communal rlots lıı his pıovlneo on November 0, by whlöh timci nine lıııl- 
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talions of troops had been ordered into the rural regions most seriously af¬ 
fected. “Roving Hindu mobs have sought to exterminate the Moslem popu- 
lation wherever they could find them,” wrote the governor. “Almost ali 
casualties have been Moslems and it is estimated that of these 75% have been 
vvomen and children.” 32 

Datvn headlined a mid-November intervievv given by Jinnah to the for- 
eign press on its front page, “absolute pakistan the only solution,” re- 
porting: 

Müslim League President Qaed-e-Azam Mohammed Ali Jinnah de- 
clared . . . that in his view “the only solution” to india’s present 
communal situation “is Pakistan and Hindustan,” . . . anything else 
would be artificial and unnatural. ... Of the Interim Government, 

Mr. Jinnah said ... the Müslim League Ministers were there “as 
sentinels” who would watch Müslim interests in the day to day ad- 
ministration. . . . Asked if he favoured abandoning the Interim 
Government, Mr. Jinnah replied: “I have said this: It was forced 
upon us. The present arrangement I don’t approve of.” 53 

Congress insisted, and Pethick-Lavvrence agreed, that the constituent 
assembly must be called on December 9, as planned. Ofiîcial invitations 
were issued, and soon after, on November 21, Dawn led off with “The 
Viceroy seems to think that the play of Hamlet can be staged with only 
half a Hamlet: he has summoned the Constituent Assembly to meet, . . . 
altlıough the Müslim League’s decision not to participate in it stili stands. 
There are reasons to believe that he has been jockeyed into this decision 
by Congress pressure. . . . For soıııe days past ali ‘guns’ have been tıained 
on him. . . . Whatever his gallantry on the battlefields might have been, 
he seems to have put that virtue in cold stoıage along with his Field- 
Marshal’s uniform.” 54 

Wavell met with ali four Müslim League members of the cabinet that 
alternoon, and “Liaquat put to me quite bluntly the question whether I 
and His Majesty’s Government intended to keep order in India and pro- 
tect minorities while we remained here or not. He said that the responsi- 
bility was stili oıırs, but that we were not carrying it out. ... I felt bound 
iıı honesty to teli them that our ability to carry out our responsibility had 
very greatly vveakened. Since the British Government had announced its 
iıUcrıtion of hamliııg över power in India shortly, we could not expect the 
.sııınc dogreo of co-operatioıı and sııpport froın the officials and poliçe that 
wc formorly enjoyöd. l lıı 1 receııl troııblea had shovvn that the poliçe in 
ımıny parla ol İndin woit ulFoctod vvillı eonıımmulism ıııul woı*o no lenger 
m bo rrllotl on for İlmi ııolloıı ııgmtnsl llıolr own < , cıımmınlty. , * ftfl 
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Jinnah announced to the press on November 22 that “No representative 
of the Müslim League will participate in the Constıtuent Assembly.” Wavell 
sent for Liaquat next day and “argued” with him for över an hour, trying 
to persuade his financc member to get his party to attend the assembly. “I 
completely failed to convince him,” Wavell wired Pethick-Lawrence, “as I 
Imd previously failed . . . with Jinnah.” 56 It was finally clear to Lord 
VVavell that his last great push, getting the League into government, was 
only a Pyrrhic victory. Nothing had changed. 

The secretary of State invited Wavell to return home at önce with two 
ropresentatives of the Congress and tvvo from the League to discuss the 
(’iıtire situation and seek a new settlement formula. The viceroy suggested 
uddiııg a Sikh, proposing Baldev Singh, his defence member. Nehru con- 
Miltcd colleagues on the Working Committee and on behalf of Congress 
tıırned down the invitation. Baldev also declined a day later. Jinnah, how- 
ovcr, was pleased to accept and agreed to fly to London with Liaquat and 
Ilın viceroy. Attlee then wired a personal appeal to Nehru, pleading with 
lıiın to reconsider, “to help in this way to make rapid and smooth progress 
towards the goal of Indian Freedom." 57 Congress met again for a full day’s 
(liscııssion, and Nehru and Baldev Singh decided to go to London after ali. 
Oıı the eve of their departure, Jinnah changed his mind after learning 
İlmi Nehru and Baldev weıe coming. “What an impossible set of people 
llıey a re I” VVavell noted. “I sent lan Scott off to see Liaquat; and by mid- 
night he retumed to say that we had got this far, that Liaquat had agreed 
lo come with us to Karachi tomorrow to see Jinnah and try to persuade 
lıiın lo come.” 58 The next day whcn they flew from Delhi, Liaquat was 
■'(Iressed for Europe.” Jinnah received a midnight cable from Atdee, pcr- 
sonally pressing him to come, and though “rather late,” he finally climbed 
ahoard the viceroy’s plane in Karachi. The crowd that had come to see 
lıiın off at the airport shouted “Pakistan Zindabad.” 


20 

London-Final Fareıvell 
( 1946 ) 


London in December was cold, wet, and bleak. How redolent it must have 
been of his fîrst arrival there fifty-four years ago. So much had changed, yet 
so many feelings were the same. Jinnah stili felt lost and alone, cut off 
from ali those who önce loved him, forced out to fight treacherous battles 
with hated strangers ali of whom wanted to cheat him of the starring role. 
riow different his life would have been had he remained with the company 
of Shakespearean thespians with whom he had pcrformed years ago. The 
company he traveled with in 1946 was a far less congenial troupe. And how 
bitter the final act had become. He wore his black Jinnah cap, but the rest 
of his emaciated body was clothed in a double-breasted British wool süit 
and a heavy gray coat. 

VVavell had prepared a “top secret” note for discussion with the cabinet, 
handing it to Atdee, Pethick-Lawrence, and Alexander at the start of their 
flrst meeting on December 3. 

Present situation is that Congress feel that H.M.G. dare not break 
with them unless they do somcthing quite outrageous. Their aim is 
power and to get ıid of British influence as soon as possible, after 
\vhich they think they can deal with both Muslims and Princes; the 
lormer by bıibery, blackmail, propaganda, and if necessary force; 

Ihı; latter by stirring up their people against them, as w eli. 1 

Woodıow VVyatt had arranged a luncheon for Jinnah that day vvith a 
iıııınbor of otlıer M.P.s; ho reported that Jinnah was “stili harping” on the 
ınllNİon’s bclrııyal. 

[Ho] {(•(•İn vory bltterly ilmi he should have been nllowed to form a 
Govmmırııl vvlıeıı (iongroll tıırned dovvn iho «hort-term plaıı. He 
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vehemently sticks to the view that Congress have never accepted the 
long-term plan, never meant to accept it and never will accept it. . . . 

He says repeatedly that ali they are after is to seize power ... he 
will do ali he can to prevent that. He now refers to the Cabinet Mis- 
sion plan as a fraud and a humbug. ... He has now returned to the 
proposition that only the creation of Pakistan can deal with the situa- 
tion. Any lingering thoughts that he had at Simla of a Central gov- 
ernment with three subjects appear to have göne for ever. . . . “You 
don’t realise,” he said, “how far the situation has göne in India since 
you vvere there.” His theme song on this issue is what he calls the 
deliberate butchery of Muslims by Hindus in Bihar. When asked for 
a constructive proposition, he said that the only thing that could be 
done immediately was to restore law and order. . . . They must ali 
co-öperate, particularly the British, in restoring law and order. . . . 
Then, for Pakistan. ... I do not ever rernember seeing him before 
in a \vorse mood. . , . His last words to me as he got into his car 
were: “There is no time any more for argument.” 

The only hope now, I am sure, is to frighten him badly and to 
say that if he won’t accept the Constituent Assembly, then his peo- 
ple must leave the government, and he will get no support from the 
British. 2 

IVIhick-Lavvrence tackled Jinnah and Liaquat after lunch and reported 
nıııclı Ilıt- same about Jinnah’s attilude. 

The cabinet mission trio met with Wavell and Attlee at 10 Dovvning 
Street the next morning. Cıipps “said that he felt that the position had 
ınnv coıne to the stage where the couıse of events would depend on the 
netion laken by the British Government. It looked as if it had got beyond 
Ilın liritish Government. It looked as if it had got beyond the possibilitics 
ol compromise. Jf Jinnah was in the frame of mind indicated there woııl«l 
he no chance of an adjustment or of Jinnah accepting one. . . . Jinnah 
vvas playing for full Pakistan which he expected to get as the outeorne of 
a brcakdovvn. . . . He [Cripps] thought the vital thing now was for IT.M.G. 
İn ıııııkc a dcclaration of what they were going to do. He thought that Ilın 
Opposition \vouId agree that our position in India was now becorning un 
tenable.” 8 

Alo,\ander vvas not sure of this latter point, remarking that at a dimin' 
lor Jinımh and Liaquat, “Mr. Eden had expressed the view . . . that pus 
silıly we ought to say that we had göne too fast and that, vvhile wo ııd 
lıoıed to our pledges, it was necessary to give a bren thing space for lııw 
ııtıd order lo he restored and for constitution-making to proeeed in a calin 
ııtıııONphere. Otlıervvise wc slıould be unnble lo Itıllll our obligatloıiN İn 
uıingrltioN." Tlıls Coııservatlvo pnrty liııc vvııs. ol’ coıırse, ılın saıno ıııgu 
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ment Jinnah had used with Pethick-Lawrence. Alexander suggested “that 
this general line might be taken by the Opposition and might command 
some support in the country. Moreover, the case might be made that we 
were allovving India to fail into chaos and that this vvould be a danger to 
vvorld peace.” 4 

Attlee left the cabinet meeting to see Jinnah and Liaquat, immediately 
after which he reported to his colleagues that “the buıden of Mr. Jinnah’s 
discourse had been that it vvas a mistake to have tried to introduce self- 
govemment into India. . . . Mr. Jinnah seemed convinced that the Con¬ 
gress did not mean business in regard to the Constituent Assembly; his 
own aim vvas simply that of Pakistan, within the British Commonvvealth. 
He held out no prospect of coming to an arrangement with the Congress.” 5 

While the prime minister met with the Müslim League leaders at 10 
Dovvning Street, the mission and the viceroy vvent aeross Whitehall to re- 
convene inside the seeretary of state’s old office for a meeting with Nehru. 
Pethick-Lavvrence opened that meeting by saying how “anxious” they ali 
were to “help to enable India to achieve independence smoothly.” 6 The 
seeretary of state confessed that the cabinet mission’s three-tier “solution” 
seemed to be “losing its hold on the thought of both parties.” He added, 
dropping something of a bombshell to Nehru, that “The question no w vvas 
vvhether that broad general basis vvas any longer sufficiently accepted to 
make it vvorth vvhile to proeeed. upon it. Pandit Nehru said that he thought 
that that vvas the basis on vvhich everything was proceeding. Naturally 
there vvas tension. . . ” 

Here Wavell jumped in to say “that a total of seveıal thousand killed 
indicated something more than tension.” But Nehru argued that the rea- 
son for so many deaths vvas that “steps had been taken vvhich encouraged 
violence, He had thought that the essence of the Cabinet Mission’s pro- 
posals was that they vvere to be put through. Was it now suggested that 
the essence vvas that if one party objected the proposals did not go for- 
vvard?” Pethick-Lavvrence tried to explain “that it was not H.M.G.’s policy 
that one party should have a veto on progress, but clearly if one majör 
party declined to participate, that raised a very difficult situation.” Nehru 
lıııd been caught off guard, never expecting this intimation that his British 
lıosls, lıis good British friends, his Labour comrades, might suddenly tuın 
their backs on him, simply cutting their losses. 

Cripps then asked vvhat Nehru thought vvere the “fundamental reasons” 
the Leagııo vvould not coıne iııto tlıo constituent assembly. Nehru insisted 
that tlıe I.eagııe had “never lıeeıı preparod lo co-openıto,” being tolally 
negntive ııboıU ovoıything, vvanling only “ıı veto." The Congress vvımted 
"(oopenılloıı" henıııse ('veryone kııevv llıııl ııollılııj; eoııld be ıloııe "Noelully 
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or politically” if co-operation among Hindus or Muslims was lacking. Nehru 
argued, however, that the Müslim League was “not interested” in either 
social or political “advance.” Cripps next asked whcther Nehru thought 
that if the Muslims could “be assured that a three-ticr system would even- 
tuate” out of a constituent assembly, that might induce them to come in? 
Nolım said he thought the Muslims would come in anyhow “sooner or 
Iııter,” provided that they felt the assembly was going to be convened. But 
ovun if the Müslim League came in, Nehru predicted, it would not be to 
vvork harmoniously with Congress, but merely as “a step in a conflict,” the 
way it had done in the interim government. 

The longer Jawaharlal talked, the clearer it became to ali of them that 
Nehru and Congress would not be able to vvork harmoniously with Jinnah 
and the League—not in the same cabinet and probably not in the same 
country. Stili they tıied, for another hour to convince Nelıru that it might 
jııst posşibly be better to reassure the League of a free hand in its sections 
lo form the groups that would have satisfîed it—three months ago—than to 
«•mbark upon trying to dıaft a constitution without one-quaıter of its popu- 
lation represented. But Nehru “could not see why the Müslim League 
should not come in and put any questions of interpretation to the Federal 
Ci'oıırt. The only other test was the test of battle.” 7 

That same afternoon, Pethick-Lawrence, Cripps, and Alexander met 
vv illi Jinnalı and Liaquat. Cripps asked Jinnah if he would join the constit- 
ııeııt assembly if the federal court handed down an interpretation “favour- 
able to the Müslim League” about “pıocedure in the Sections?” Jinnah 
nplled that his League “could not be a party” to any such judicial appeal, 
eoııelııding that it “vvould be unwise to plunge India into constitution- 
ınııkiııg in the present atmosphere.” 8 Cripps and Alexander argued that the 
Ilı il ıslı vvould stand fır m behind their mission plan, But they did not set 
Jiımııh's ınind at ease or budge him from his intransigent position. 

Al tlıis time Cripps favored a public declaration that the British vvould 
Inıvi! India in a year or, at the most, eighteen months, insisting it vvould be 
ııooossary to hand things över to any government set up by the constituent 
assembly. Pethiek-Lavvrence believed that Nehru vvas anxious to reach a 
Ncltlcuıcnt “fair to the Muslims” but suspected many “more communal 
('İrmeni,s" withiıı Congress vvould not let him do so. Wavell agreed, insist¬ 
ing tlıere vvas “no olıance at ali” of Congress shovving “generosity” tovvard 
Muslims. They discussed llıe possibility and vvisdorn of referring the "İn¬ 
dimi pmhlem" lo llıe United Nalions, vvith Attleo suggesting that it might 
be bmııglıl up us a multer "endangeıing vvorld prıırr.” Wavell mrıiıııled 
tlıem lhal "jinimiı lıml ıılvvays rmplııısisrd (hal Pakistan vvould rcirmin 
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within the Commonvvealth and presumably hoped to get British assistance 
to deal with the Frontier problem.” 

Friday, December 6, 1946, vvas the last day of London’s India confer- 
ence, since Nehru had insisted on returning to Nevv Delhi for the opening 
session of the constituent assembly on December 9. Jinnah and Liaquat, 
hovvever, were in no rush to get home and opted to remain in London a 
few more vveeks. The Cabinet met by themselves and approved a state- 
ment, vvhich began: “The conversations held by His Majesty’s Government 
vvith Pandit Nehru, Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan and Sardar Baldev 
Singh came to an end this evening . . concluding that “Should a Consti¬ 
tution come to be framed by a Constituent Assembly in vvhich a large sec- 
tion of the Indian population had not been represented, His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment could not of course contemplate—as the Congress have stated they 
vvould not contemplate—forcing such a Constitution upon any unvvilling 
parts of the eountry.” 9 That evening. Prime Minister Attlee informed his 
Indian guests: 

The British Government had done their part. They had secured ac- 
ceptance in this eountry for a line of policy urged for many years by 
leading Indians. They vvere entitled novv to ask for Indian coopera- 
tion. In the present series of meetings they had been unable to get 
acceptance by either side of the view held by the other. They pro- 
posed therefore to issue tonight a Statement. 10 

Nehru flew home the next morning. Kanji Dvvarkadas, who had just 
arrived in London from Nevv York after six months in the United States 
studying “labor problems,” called on Jinnah at Claridge’s. 

I found him sick and depressed. ... I told him that I vvas avvay 
from India for about seven months and I vvas, therefore, not able to 
understand vvhat vvas happening to the eountry. “Country, vvhat 
eountry?” Jinnah asked. “There is no country. There are only Hindus 
and Mussalmans.” I found that Jinnah vvanted no settlemcnt except 
on basis of Pakistan. He vvanted to keep the fight on because he vvas 
badly handled and treated and abused by the Congress leaders. . . . 

I put it to Jinnah that the Müslim League and the Congress could 
carry on their quarrels outside the Government . . . but vvas it not 
essential that they should vvork together inside the Government and 
do as much as they possibly could for the country? Jinnah replied: 
“VVlıat <lo you moan? How can it be possible? Do you mean to say 
that you and I can kiss ench other in this ıooın and go out of the 
muin and stab ettdh other?” ... I felt that if the Congress leaders 
had not broken avvay from him in porsonnl rclatioushlp, htı vvould 
not lıııvc bocuı no o tnbll tereci. II İn Nell-oNİoom, IiIn prltlo ımd his İçel* 
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ing of being personally hurt had embittered him and he had created 
ghosts of suspicion and distrust ali round him. At the same time he 
had kept his shrewdness and he knew the art of not speaking too 
much as also of upsetting his opponents. ile had found in the im- 
petuous and conceited Nehru, an easy victim. 11 

Pethick-Lawrence’s parliamentary undersecretary, Arthur Henderson, 
vvlıo met with Kanji that December, also remarked about Jinnah being “a 
siı k man,” which must have been common knowledge by then in the 
lıigheı - echelons of the Bıitish raj as well as among the leadership of both 
(îongrcss and the League, “Henderson . . . told me that he had sat next 
to Jiıınah at the King’s Lunch and was surprised to see that Jinnah did not 
touch the food at ali,” noted Kanji. “He conceded that Jinnah was a sick 
inan and promptly added: ‘Don’t think that your troubles would be över if 
Jinnah disappeared. Liaquat and Suhravvardy are worse. . . .’ I agreed. 
Hut neither Liaquat nor Suhrawardy would be able to keep the Müslim 
l.rague together . . . as Jinnah had been able to do.” 12 

That ninth December day the constituent assembly met for the first 
(iniç in New Delhi “with dignity and decorum,” acting viceroy Sir John 
(Jolville reported to Wavell, who also had lingered in London. Dr. Satchid- 
mıanda Sinha was the convening president till the assembly elected Dr. 
Hajondm Prasad, who was to be the Indian republic’s first president, to 
' Inıir its deliberations. The Hindu press generally hailed this “historic 
ooeusion” as the culmination of “that popular awakening to a sense of 
milimini solidarity and high destiny which began nearly a century ago.” 1:1 
Tlıo Muslini League boycott, however, proved totally efFective, with 79 of 
Ilır soats iıı that assembly hail remaining empty, while almost 300 congress- 
ınrn and women took their places as representatives of their inchoate 
nutioıı. 

Ilegıım Shah Navvaz and Ispahani had göne to New York to present tlıo 
l.eııgııe’s case to as many delegates of the UN as they could meet, return- 
ing thıough London to spend mid-December with Jinnah and Liaquat. 
Slıaii’s shrewd Punjabi daughter ıecalled how 

Ispahani was talking about the Punjabi Muslims, the so-called sword- 
arm, who had done nothing to aehieve Pakistan. I listened quiotly 
lor Ivvo or three days and then I could not stand it aııy mor e. I said 
ilmi it was not Ilır mille and filo, but the leaders, \vho were re- 
sponsiblr l'or it. The Quaid asked at önce, “What do yoıı ınean by 
Iraılrrs? Today, ovory Müslim Leaguor is a leador.” I sııid if tlıat is 
so, llıoıı Puiijûb w 111 imi lııg bolıind nllıer provinces. . 
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While in London, Dr. Buchman, founder of the Moral Re-Armament 
Movement, invited the Quaid-i-Azam and Nawabzada Liaquat Ali 
Khan to see their play and have supper with him, and vvanted me to 
persuade the Quaid to accept the invitation. [Ispahani] and I had 
seen the play in New York and liked it immensely. Mr. Jinnah agreed, 
and after the play when we went to Dr. Buchman’s house, I said that 
I had asked the Quaid to attend the supper because I \vanted Lon- 
doners to know him. On that one of the guests said, “London knows 
Mr. Jinnah.” How that perked him upl Mr. Jinnah was the life of 
the party, talked of his grand-children and gave us a number of 
anecdotes. 14 

Jinnah was there with Liaquat Ali, Ispahani, and the begüm on December 
11, when the prime minister informed the Commons that “the conversa- 
tions with Indian leaders which took place during last week have unfortu- 
nately ended without agreement. ... I am sure I am speaking for ali 
parties in this House in making appeal to ali communities in India to co- 
operate in framing a Constitution.” 15 Winston Churchill rose, however, to 
note that “His Majesty’s Opposition have shown över ali these long montbs 
great forbearance and restraint in not raising a Debate upon India, but I 
must give the Leader of the House notice that we feel a Debate must now 
take place. Matters are assuming so grave an aspect that it is necessary 
that the nation at large shall have its attention concentrated upon them.” 

The India Debate ran for the next two days. Cripps kicked ofF at 3:52 
i 1 .m., moving “That this House . . . expressed its hope that a settlement of 
llıe present difficulties between Indian Parties will be forthcoming.” 16 At 
•1:39 p.m. Churchill rose to respond: 

I warned the House as long ago as 1931 . . . that if we were to 
wash our hands of ali responsibility, ferocious civil war would 
speedily break out between the Muslims and Hindus. But this, like 
other warnings, fell upon deaf and unregarding ears. 

Indeed, it is certain that more people have lost their lives or have 
been vvounded in India by violence since the intcrim Government 
under Mr. Nehru was installed in office four months ago by the 
Viceroy, Ihan in the previous 90 years. This is only a foretaste of 
what may come. It may be only the first few heavy drops before the 
thunderstorm breaks upon us. These frightful slaughteıs över wide 
roglons and in obscure uncountcd villages have, in the main, fallen 
upon Müslim minorities. 

I ııuıst recimi ıny own bdicıf . . . that nııy uttcmpt to estnblish the 
ıcign of n iliııılıı nuınerloal mnjority İıı İndin vvill novcr lir aclıioved 
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vvithout a civil war, proceeding, not perhaps at first on the fronts of 
armies or organised forces, but in thousands of separate and isolated 
places. This war will, before it is decided, lead through unaccount- 
ilble agonies to an awful abridgement of the Indian population. . . . 
The Muslims, numbering 90 million, . . . comprise the majority of 
the fighting elements in India . . . the word “minority” has no rele- 
vance or sense when applied to masses of human beings numbered 
in many scores of millions. . . . 17 

Tho.se remarks of Churchill made Jinnah take even a tougher line than he 
had with Attlee and Cripps as well as with Woodrow Wyatt. This final 
Tondon visit helped reassure him of the strength of Conservative party 
oııpport he stili enjoyed, and it confirmed his resolve to let Nehru and 
('ongress race round the constituent assembly track alone, stirring animos- 
IIy ııınong British officialdom as well as among the Muslims who watched 
İrem smouldering sidelines. For that same December 13, 1946, Nehru rose 
in Ne w Delhi to move that: “This Constituent Assembly declares its firm 
and selenin resolve to proclaim India as an Independent Sovereign Repub- 
lle. • . . Wherein ali power and authority . . . are derived from the peo- 
ple.”>« 

On the evening of December 18, Prime Minister Attlee called Lord 
Tnııis Mountbatten to 10 Do\vning Street and invited him to succeed 
W;m il. Attlee and his colleagues were “most unfavourably impressed” with 
İmlin s polı'tical “trends,” and they feared that “If we were not very careful, 
we ıııight vvell find ourselves handing India över not simply to civil war, 
bul İn political movements of a definitely totalitarian character. Urgent 
ııel lon vvııs needed to break the deadlock, and the principal members of the 

I .iıbiııet had reached the conclusion that a new personal approach was 
peılıaps the oııly hope.” 10 Everyone agreed that “Dickie” Mountbatten 
alone possessed the requisite charisma. Mountbatten’s “fatal charın” was 
by now known the world över; his liberal ideas made him geneıally accept- 
alıle lo Labmır and his royal blood more than acceptable to Conservatives. 
As Eınpress Victoria .s great grandson, Mountbatten was viewed as the per- 
l'eel İnsi viccroy for India. His ambition and desire, however, was to relimi 
lo aellve dııty vvitlı the navy, and his appointment as rear-admiral-in-com- 

II mı id ol llıe T’irsl Cruiser Squadron vvas to have started in April. Mount- 
hallen know ertough about India, moreover, to appreciate how impossihle 
his iki w ussigııment was, so lıe "put up a stiff fight against llıe Prime Minis- 
Ieı's prenslim and hlnndislıınenls, slressing his esircine liredness, and llıe 
Polly ol wenrlng him oııl top yourıg," his irustetl press secrelary and Bns- 
well. Cıııııphell Jolııısoıı reealled. İl hought hini soıııe ilme, hnl it did not 
illini* Atllees derinimi 
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Jinnah and Liaquat flew into Cairo for a few days of Pan-Islamic meet- 
ings en route to India. “it is only when Pakistan is established that Indian 
and Egyptian Muslims will be reallv free,” the Quaid-i-Azam insisted to 
Egypt’s prime minister Nokrashy Pasha on December 17. “Othervvise there 
will be the menace of a Hindu Imperialist Raj spıeading its tentacles right 
across the Middle East.” 20 Jinnah was a guest of the Arab League in Cairo 
and told a press conference on December 20: “If India will be ruled by 
Hindu imperialistic power, it will be as great a menace for the future if not 
greater, as the British imperialistic power has been . . . the vvhole of the 
Middle East will fail from the frying pan into the fire.” 21 Asked about his 
talks with Egyptian and Palestinian Arab leadeıs, Jinnah explained: 

I told them of the danger that a Hindu empire vvould represent for 
the Middle-East and assured them that Pakistan vvould tender co- 
operation to ali nations struggling for freedom vvithout consideration 
of race or colour. . . . If a Hindu empire is achieved, it will mean 
the end of İslam in India, and cven in other Müslim countries. There 
is no doubt that spiritual and religious ties bind us inexorably with 
Egypt. If we were drovvned ali will be drovvned. 22 

On December 22, 1946, Jinnah vvas back on Karachı’s soil. He had come 
full circle in the seven decades of his life, home again from London to the 
city of his birth, vvhich vvas soon to emerge as the Capital of his nation and 
then to remain his final resting place. Fatima vvas vvaiting to take him 
home, to nurse and çare for him properly, as she alone could do. But some 
of the longest and toughest negotiations stili lurked up the steep road ahead. 
His heaviest battle had yet to be won. 
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New Delhi 
( 1947 ) 


As the new year dawned pıactically every one seemed to know it was time 
for dramatic change in Great Britain’s relationship with India; but what 
vvas to be done? And how? Jinnah had returned home a sick man, too ex- 
lınusted to say anything, lacking energy even to meet vvith his Working 
<îommittee before January 29. “I hope that Jinnah does not interpret our 
Sluleıl'ient of December 6th to mean that if he only sits back and does 
ııollıing he will get his Pakistan,” Pethick-Lawrence wrote Wavell on Janıı- 
ııry 2, probably suspecting that his letter would be called to Jinnah’s atten- 
lioıı, “Tt may also be interpıeted to mean a Provincial autonomy which 
vvould be far less to his liking. I agree with you that Pakistan is a quite 
1111 wor kal île proposition.” 1 

Again on January 1, Attlee appealed to Mountbatten to take up the 
vieeroy’s borden, and Mountbatten replied two days later: 

I lıave thought över very earnestly ali that you said. . . . It makes 
nll the difference to me to kııovv that you propose . . . teıminating 
liıe British “Raj” on a delinite and specified date; or earlier . . . if 
Ilır Indian Parties can agree. ... I could not have göne out there 
vvith confidence, if it had been possible to construc my arrival as a 
peıpetuation, at this moment, of the viceregal system. ... T deeply 
approciate your offer to give me every assistance in forming my n<‘W 
slııll , I told Sir StafFord . . . how honourod and touched 1 vvas that 
he should have offered to eome to India vvith me, bul I ınade it eleıır 
lo Ivlın llıııl I f o İt Ilır presence of a man of his prestigo and expori- 
oneo eoııld not fiili to rodııco me to ıı nıero figüre lıoad in the ey es of 
llıe people lıe vvOUİd be ııegollııtlııg vvith. . I feri il Is essenllııl 
İlmi I slımıld lıe allııvveıl İn lly home ııs ofteıı un I lecl II reıılly ııeees 
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sary to do so. . . . Although it vvould be our intention to observe 
the Protocol necessary to uphold the position of Viceroy and Vice- 
reine, my vvife and I vvould wish to visit Indian Leaders, and repre- 
sentative British and Indian people, in their ovvn homes and unac- 
companied by staff; and to make ourselves easier of access than the 
existing protocol appears to have made possible. 2 

Lady Edvvina Mountbatten s charm vvas at least as potent as her husband’s, 
and Nehrus romantic fascination for her vvas to play a role in the frantic 
last minute negotiations that often kept at least one of the Mountbattens 
in touch vvith Javvaharlal “unaccompanied by staff.” 

The British director of Central intelligence, Sir Norman P. A. Smith, 
informed Wavell that from the “British angle,” 

the game so far has been well played . . . both Congress and the 
League have been brought into the Central Government. . . . The 
Indian problem has been thereby thrust into its appropriate plane of 
communalism ... an opportunity for orderly evacuation novv pre- 
sents itself. . . . The fullest advantage should be taken of our pres- 
ent breathing space. . . . Secretary of State’s control över civil offi- 
cers should be abrogated at the earliest possible moment. This is 
only fair to the officers and has the political advantage that a deci- 
sive gesture of this kind vvill help to keep the problem on its correct 
communal plane. . . . Grave communal disorder must not disturb 
us into action vvhich vvould reintroduce anti-British agitation. . . . 

The former is a natural, if ghastly, process tending in its ovvn vvay to 
the solution of the Indian problem. 3 

Such neo-Malthusian cynicism vvas raıely put into vvritten form by any 
tvventieth-century British ofBcials. 

A fevv days before the League’s Working Committee vvas scheduled to 
meet in Karachi, Khizar ordered his Punjab poliçe to crack down on the 
active League national guards in his province. The Müslim guards were 
vicvved as a “party army on lines familiar in Germany and Italy before the 
vvar” and compared to “Mosley’s Black Shirts” in England by Governor 
[enkins, in explaining the official ban to Pethick-Lavvrence. 4 More than a 
ihousand Steel helmets vvere found in national guard headquarters at 
I .ahore, and the general commanders of the guard vvere ali arrested. The 
I ,eague respoııded vvith “direct action" protests in the streets, demanding an 
«•İKİ to Khizar’.s coalition goveınment and thus finally bıinging the Punjab’s 
Muslini "svvordarm” into violeiıl openıtion, as Begüm Shah Navvaz prom- 
İNcıd jinnah in Glaridge's. r [’he ııext day Khizar vvithclrovv his ban, fearing 
lıe eoııld nol lıope lo restore provinclftl peııee olhervvise. Too lııte. League 
İtmeler» novv ımgrily domanıUıd KIiI/.iii-'n lınmödiııte niignatlon; mas» ıneel- 
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ings were attended by huge crowds in Lahore and other Punjab cities. 
Shnukat Hayat proclaimed that the Müslim League was ready to “put out 
15 million Muslims to break [the] law,” if Khizar’s ministry refused to re- 
sign. 3 At midnight, Khizar struck again, arresting ali the most powerfuI 
provincial League leaders, including the nawab of Mamdot, Firoz Khan 
Nooıı, and Mian Mümtaz Daultana. Riots erupted in every district of the 
Punjab. On January 31, the League’s Working Committee resolved against 
cıılling the council to reconsider its rejection of the mission’s plan, thus 
romoving any residual possibility of the League opting to enter the con- 
slltuent assembly. 

Nehru saw Wavell the next day and vowed that the constituent assem¬ 
bly wou!d carry on, saying he would have to consult his colleagues as to 
their next move, though Wavell rightly anticipated that “Congress can now 
lıııi'dly fail to demand the dismissal or resignation of the League Members 
of the Cabinet.” 6 Before that request of February 8 came, however, Attlee 
vvrole VVavell to ask him to resign, notifying him that his successor had 
bcru chosen. The British cabinet recognized that the “danger of civil war 
lıı lııdia could not be ruled out” and feared that perhaps “it was Mr. Jin- 
nııh’.s iııtention to bring it about . . . there was no telling what the conse- 
1 11 k ı ıcı s of their [Müslim League] actions in the Punjab might be. It 
sreıned that they weıe developing the technique of civil disobedience. . . . 
lıı Ilıc* loııg run the extent to which the League would be able to cause 
serioııs trouble would depend on whether their activities caused the Indian 
\m ıv to clisintegrate.” 7 In New Delhi, astute observers like V. P. Menon 
no\v considercd India’s partition “inevitable.” 8 

Oıı February 20, 1947, Prime Minister Attlee informed his peers in the 
(kıınmons that: 

11 is Majesty’s Government desire to hand över their responsibility to 
uııthorities established by a constitution approved by ali parties in 
İndin , . . but uııfortunately there is at present no clear prospect 
İlmi such a constitution . . . will emciğe. . . . His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment wish to make it clear that it is their definite intention to 
lake the necessary steps to effect the transference of power into re- 
sponsible Indian hands by a date not later Ihan June 1948. ... İt is 
llıerelore essential that ali parties should sink their differenccs in 
order that they ınay be ready to shoulder the great responsibilitics 
vvlıich \vill ceme upon them nextycar.” u 

Congress ııııd the League both \velcomed ılır now statemont. “The British 
Goverıımeııl hııve al last #een the liglıt and laken a historle deeision vvhlch 
vvlll Hıııılly end the Inclo-Ilritlsh eondlcl in a mıınner vverllıy ol çivilimi 
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nations,” wıote the Hindustan Times ııext day. “The Müslim League and 
Mr. Jinnah are now face to face with reality. No Indian wishes to deny the 
Müslim community its rightful place in India; it is not possible to do so 
now that the thiıd party is quitting. There is no alternative to a mutual 
settlement.” 10 But Daıcn did not agree, arguing in its Iead article the same 
day: “Mr. Attlee and his colleagues appcar to have realised at last what the 
Müslim League has repeatedly asserted that the hope of framing an agreed 
constitution for a united India was an idle dream. Ali attempts made to 
that end have failed because they were based on an unreal approach.” 11 

Wavell met with Nehru and Liaquat on February 21. “Nehru was ob- 
viously impressed by the Statement and conscious of the responsibility 
thıown on the Congress,” reported the viceroy. “He spoke of the possible 
partition of the Punjab and Bengal, if agreement was not reached.” 12 
Liaquat was not prepared to react for the League, and Wavell suggested it 
might be best for him to invite Jinnah “to come to Delhi.” A week later, 
Liaquat informed Wavell that “Jinnah was a sick man [had göne to Bom¬ 
bay] and would not be in Delhi before the middle of the month [March].” 13 

During the last \veek in February, the Punjab erupted with intensified 
violence in half a dozen majör cities, including Lahore and Amritsar, with 
mobs of young League follovvers “invading courts and private houses and 
endeavouring to hoist Müslim League flag in place of Union Jack.” 14 Sev- 
cral deaths, of poliçe as well as civilians, and hundreds of injuries shook 
Khizar’s resolve and made him decide to “settle” with the League by re- 
leasing ali prisoners, removing tbe month-Iong ban on public meetings, and 
lıoping to organize an all-party coalition government, which Govemor 
fenkins viewed as “most improbable.” The League had also begun direct 
aetion in the North-West Frontier province; “unruly mobs” surrounded and 
broke most of the windows of the Congress premier. Dr. Khan Sahib s 
house in Peshawar, while poliçe stood by and “refused to obey orders to 
öpen fire.” 15 

Khizar resign ed on March 2, af ter Consulting with Zafrullah Khan and 
otlıer friends he trusted in Lahore. He concluded to Govemor Jenkins 

that the Müslim League must be brought up against reality vvitlıout 
delay. . . . They [League leaders] had no idea of the strength of 
Hindu and Sikh feeling against them and so long as he and his Müs¬ 
lim Unionist colleagues acted as a buffer, they would not change 
their funtastic and urrogant ideas. . . . The Outlook lor Mamdot 
| l’ıınjtılıi League leader] vvas very bleak, and . . . if he failed to se- 
eııre ııdeijiıalo .sııppovl' freni the Hindtıs or Siklıs or both, il vvould 
be my duty to go into Seelion03 [Govornor’s Rûj 
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This marked the end of Punjabi unity; the political demişe of the “Land of 
Fi ve Rivers.” Sikh leader Swaran Singh told the governor that his party had 
"no intention” of joining a coalition government with the League since 
they had no intention of allowing themselves to be “treated as serfs under 
Müslim masters, and felt that they were strong enough to defend tlıem- 
sclves.” 17 Anti-League meetings spread the following week; and Congress 
and the Akali Sikhs announced plans for mass rallies for March 11 and 
proclaimed “anti-Pakistan Day,” to be held throughout the Punjab. Vio- 
leıice spread and more deaths were ıepoıted daily. 

The India debate was launched in the Commons on March 5 by Cripps, 
\vho defended the government’s policy and noted how “unfortunate” it \vas 

that 

just at the moment when the Müslim League was about to recon- 
sider the situation with a view, possibly, to coming into the Con- 
stituent Assembly at Karachi, events in the Punjab boiled up. . . . 

We can only hope that tolerance and good sense will bring about 
some settlement. . . . This is just another one of those factors which 
make it so difficult to predict the course of events ... in India to- 
day. 18 

YViıısfcon Churchill rose the next day to speak the oppositioıı's mind. He 
nffinııed his continued adherence to the 1942 Cripps offer and accused the 
|>it, sent government of having departed in several basic respects from the 
1912 lorınula. He launched a bitter attack on the "Government of Mr. 
Nclını," which he called “a complete disaster,” insisting that “it was a 
nınlinnl mistalce to entrust the government of India to the caste Hindu.” 
Tııming to “the new Viceroy,” Churchill argued: 

India is to be subjected not meıely to partition, but to fragmenta- 
lion, and to haphazard fragmentation. A time limit is imposed—a 
Idnd of guillotine—which will certainly prevent the full, fair and rea- 
sonable discussion of the great complicated issues that arc involved. 
These 14 months will not be used for the melting of hearts and the 
ırniön of Müslim and Hindu ali över India. They will be used in 
proparation for civil war; and they will be marked continually by 
disorders and disturbances such as are now going on in the great city 
of Lahore. 10 

Alilce, in u tep id attempt at rebuttal, admitted that "Tlıere is gross 
lno<|iıality of wealth in India, but unfoıtunately, that social and economic 
ayHtoın wtıs continued duritıg ali Ilır time of oıır rul<\ VVe did not go in for 
llıe ıi'volııllonary Inısiness of lurniııg »ııt Iha lantllords w!ıo do nothlng 
wlııılever, We ıllıl NOinethlng İn repress llıe ıııoneyliMidei'N. bııl not mudi. 
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We accepted that social and econonıic system. Why are we told now, at 
the very end o£ our rule, that we must clear up ali these things before we 
go, otherwise we shall betray our trust? If that trust is tbere, it ought to 
have been fulfilled long ago.” 20 The House of Commons divided late that 
night in March strictly along party lines, with a majority of 337 Labourites 
closing ranks behind their prime minister and 185 Conservatives vvalking 
the other way with Churchill. Mountbatten with his brilliant staff of experts 
were soon to be launched on the fastest mission of majör political surgeıy 
ever performed by one nation on the pregnant body politic of another. 

Communal rioting in Multan left twenty dead and many more injured, 
as Jenkins took direct control of his Punjab province under Section 93 of 
the fast-fading Act of 1935. The na\vab of Mamdot worked frantically to 
put a Müslim League ministry together but could win the support only 
of several Scheduled Caste and Indian Christian members of his assembly 
as well as three non-League Muslims, to add to his block of eighty party 
stahvarts. This left the solid Hindu-Sikh opposition almost equally bal- 
anced against him. Meanwhile, in New Delhi’s interim cabinet, finance 
ınember Liaquat Ali accepted official “advice” and presented a tax-heavy 
budget designed to squeeze Indian industrial and commercial capitalists 
heavily enough to meet skyrocketing deficits caused by abandoning the salt 
tax and by paying retiring service pensions in unpıecedented numbers. 
Wavell noted to Pethick-Lavvrence, “The Budget is a elever one, in that it 
drives a wedge betvveen Congress and their ıich merehant supporters, Iike 
Birla.” 21 

“Amritsar was my main anxiety yesterday,” Jenkins wrote Wavell on 
March 7. "By the evening the city was completely out of control. . . . The 
death-roll does not seem to be very high, but the figures we have are only 
for the coıpses which have passed thıough the hospital mortuary. Most of 
llıe population seem to have produced arms . . . many buildings are burn- 
lııg, Masses of people . . . running away from the city added to the con- 
liısion and . . . looting . . . Poliçe reinforcements were despatehed by 
midnight and two British Battalions. . . . Bad rioting is reported from 
Muvvalpindi with 25 dead and perhaps 100 injured. Rioting has continued 
İn Sialkot and Jullundur. These affaiıs always go thıough three stages— 
İKinzy, funk and r ecrimi nation. . . .” 22 The frenzy was to continue ali year. 

The Congress Working Committcc met in emergeney session on March 
H and msolved that 

TİK' transfer of power, in order to be smooth, should be preceded by 
llıe racognition İn ppftcllco of llıe Intorlm Government us n Dominion 
CovciTiınenl wlth •fFeetlvn oonlro! över tho Services and ııdmlnillM* 

II.>ıı . . , Tini (.'mıtnıl Gövem ımml ınusl ııeeossiirily fımction ııs ıı 
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Cabinet with full autlıority and responsibility. Any other arrange- 
ment is incompatible with good government and is peculiarly dan- 
gerous. 

In this hour when final decisions have to be taken . . . the Working 
Committee eaınestly cali upon ali parties and groups . . . to discard 
violent and coercive methods, and co-operate peacefully. . . . The 
end of an era is at hand and a new age will soon begin. Let this 
dawn of the new age be ushered in bravely, leaving hates and dis- 
cords in the dead past. 23 


When fonvarding these Congress resolutions to the viceroy the next day, 
Nehru explained “our intention” to urge the Müslim League to join Con¬ 
gress in the assembly and to work together amicably toward reaching a 
final settlement. He added with an almost audible sigh of resignation: 

If unfortunately this is not possible, we . . . have also suggested the 
division of the Punjab into two parts. This principle would, of course, 
apply to Bengal also , . . not pleasant for us to contemplate, but 
such a course is preferable to an attempt by either party to impose 
its will upon the other. Recent events in the Punjab have demon- 
strated . . . that it is not possible to coerce the non-Muslim minority 
in the Province, just as it is not possible or desirable to coerce the 
others. . . . In the event of the Müslim League not accepting the 
Cabinet Delegation’s scheme and not coming into the Constituent 
Assembly, the division of Bengal and Punjab becomes inevitable. 24 

Congress was now ready to concede Pakistan, including only Muslim- 
majority districts, but Pakistan nonetheless! It was early March of 1947. 
Jinnah had won. “We have got to stand on our own legs,” Quaid-i-Azam 
told Müslim journalists in Bombay on March 12, insisting that “our ideol- 
ogy, our goal, our basic and fundamental principles . . . are not only 
diffeıent from the Hindu organisations but are in conflict. . . . There is no 
common ground for co-operation. . . . There was a time when the idea of 
Pakistan was laughed at, but let me teli you this there is no other solution 
which will do credit and bring honour to our people. . . . Insha Allah 
(“God Willing”), we shall have Pakistan.” 25 

Communal “tension,” Jenkins reported was “acute in almost ali districts” 
of the Punjab, with the majör cities, Lahore, Amritsar, Multan and Rawal- 
pindi, key “danger points.” But the “trouble” was spreadüıg to villages, 
fanning out across the önce prosperous eountryside like euııcerous cclls of 
fanatical hatred cut loose and grovving nl ıso ularıniııg tı mir there seçmedi 
to bo no control possiblr. no inhllılting loıee ııvaflalılt* lo stop llıtuıı. 

lıı AmrlİNar, Mu,sin Tanı Slııglı wun rcportod to lıııvr told IiIn Sildi lob 
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lovvers that the “Civil War” had “already begun.” 26 Sikh defence member 
Baldev Singh wrote Wavell, “I make no secret of my conviction that Müs¬ 
lim Leagues onslaught on the Coalition Ministry had been engineered in 
the way it was because the League had despaired of being able to defeat it 
by constitutional methods.” 27 There were as yet no firm casualty figures for 
the Punjab, but Jenkins estimated that about 1,000 persons had been killed 
in the last month of rioting and many multiples of that figüre wounded. 
The rains would be late that year, but the Punjab’s fields were to be 
flooded with blood. 

Mountbatten met almost daily with the cabinet in London, seeking an- 
swers to thorny problems from those who had grown old failing to solve 
them. His youth was his armor; his innocence of Indian politics garbed him 
in hope. He thought, as he informed the cabinet in early March “that the 
lııdian leaders themselves would sooner or later re.ali.se that the retention 
of the Indian Army under central control was vital both to the external 
security of India and to the maintenance of internal law and order.” 28 He 
planned to “warn the Interim Government that he would not allow them 
to use British bayonets to keep law and order, but only to protect British 
lives.” That evening they met at 10 Dovming Street. The viceroy-designate 
needed flying oıders, and there were stili many “amendments” to be con- 
sidered. 

Nehru’s old friend, roving ambassador V. K. Krishna Menon, also met 
vvith Mountbatten that March 13, briefing him on the current situation in 
India and Congress’s suggested Solutions. On the question of Müslim 
League demands, Krishna Menon proposed two “Pakistans,” one in the 
Northvvest, partitioning the Punjab as well as Sind, the other in the North¬ 
east, 

to include the districts of Eastem Bengal which are predominantly 
Moslem, and certain areas of Assam, thus partitioning Bengal. . . . 

I believe that partition is the price that will have to be paid for any 
sltıbility in Bengal . . . any solution \vhich hands över Calcutta to 
Pakistan will be unstable and impractical. . . . On the other hand, 
the League has to be given a port on the East, and the solution is 
tluıt as part of the compromise settlement India should build a large- 
sized city and port in Chittagong, that is, provide the money for it 
hovvever many millions it may cost. 28 

('ilimlin (iı ııındnl in teresi s thus were prepared to pay for retention of their 
ı ıı plini, m kİ ılıi,s foıamıİH wa.s ultlrnntely aceeptod by «11 partlen. 

Telis ol thouflıuls of refııgrns bcguıı pOUl'Ing into ltuvvulpindl from 
ruvugeıl vlllııges lıı Ilır eouiıIryilUle, ‘Alltıeks on hua*MunIIiiin luıvo beoıı 
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organized with extreme savagery,” Jenkins wired on March 17. “Deputy 
Commissioner Rawalpindi believes that in his district alone there may be 
5,000 casualties.” 30 As Information flowed in fıom outlying regions of the 
Punjab a pattern of “organisation and conspiracy” seemed to emerge, wrote 
the governor, “in parts of Ravvalpindi outbreaks . . . have occurred almost 
simultaneously . . . carefully planned and carried out. Ali Muslims in the 
affected districts seem to be involved in or sympathetic to the movement. 
The Commander 7th Division told me when I saw him yesterday that at- 
tacks on non-Muslims had been led in some cases by retired Army officers— 
some of them pensioners. . . , The Müslim section of the local notables, to 
whom I spoke . . . were extremely sulky . . . non-Muslims are vehemently 
bitter against the civil Services and particularly against the Poliçe.” 31 The 
League’s “Svvordam” was being vvielded now with a vengeance. 

On March 18, Mountbatten received his predeparture orders from the 
prime minister: 

My colleagues of the Cabinet Mission and I have discussed with you 
the general lines of your approach to the problems which will con- 
front you in India. It will, I think be useful to you to have on record 
the salient points. . . . It is the definite objective of His Majesty’s 
Government to obtain a unitary Government for British India and 
the Indian States, if possible within the British Commonwealth, 
through the medium of a Constituent Assembly . . . and you should 
do the utmost in your power to persuade ali Parties to \vork together 
to this end. . . . If by October 1 you consider that there is no pros- 
pect of reaching a settlement on the basis of a unitary government 
. . . you should report to His Majesty’s Government on the steps 
vvhich you consider should be taken for the handing över of power 
on the due date. . . . You will do your best to persuade the rulers 
of any Indian States in which political progress has been slow to 
progress rapidly. 

It is essential that there should be the fullest co-operation with the 
Indian leaders in ali steps that are taken as to the withdrawal of 
British power so that the process may go forward as smoothly as pos¬ 
sible. 32 

On March 22, 1947, Mountbatten reached New Delhi, vvhere lıe met with 
Wavell. 

There w as some discussion of the faihıre of tlıo Indian politicians to 
appreciale how littlc time there w as to nrnnıgo tlıo transfer of powor 
before Juno, 1948, and the questloıı wns iti i s od vvhether the pıırtilion 
of Pun jııb ıı mİ Bengili mu İti lake plime inside the Cııbiııet MInnİoii'n 
plim. 1,0111) MüUN TBATTICN , , sııld lıe llıııııglıt there mu,sİ he 
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some strong authority to which to hand över in India, and that any 
solution must be based on the Indian Army. 33 

Wavell quit New Delhi early the next morning but remained viceroy till 
he flew out of Karachi the follovving day. “I went round to Mountbatten’s 
süite and had a discussion with the Viceroy designate, clad in his under- 
pants and vest,” press attaehe Alan Campbell-Johnson recalled. “He showed 
ine this morning’s masterpiece on the front page of Dawn. It is a photo- 
graph of Ronnie Brockman [of Mountbatten’s staff] and Elizabeth Ward, 
Lady Mountbatten’s private secretary, in vvhich they are, of course, de- 
seribed as ‘Lord and Lady Louis arriving.’ ” 84; 

The nineteenth and last of the British viceroys was sworn in by Lord 
Chief Justice Sir Patrick Spens on the morning of March 24, 1947, with a 
slıcamlined version of pomp and panoply for New Delhi’s royal ceremony- 
loving audience. Mountbatten delighted his audience by speaking “in an 
(Hisy and pleasant manner” for several minutes after his investiture, 35 nod- 
ding to Nehru and the Congress ministers seated to his right, and to Lia- 
quat and his League cabinet colleagues on the other side. That afternoon 
İm got to work, meeting first with Nehru and then with Liaquat. He had 
ıılready written personally to Gandhi and Jinnah asking each of them to 
Home to New Delhi at their earliest convenience to meet with him. Jinnah 
wns stili recuperating in Bombay. 

Nehru had spent some time with the Mountbattens in Malaya during 
t İki war and admired Dickie’s natural elegance, unpretentious manner, aris- 
locıratic urbanity, and conviviality. They had “hit it off” beautifully. Mount- 
Imtten used Nehru as his primary Indian sounding board for vital informa- 
lloıı, asking, for example, “his own estimate” of Jinnah. 

Nehru said the essential thing to realise about Jinnah is that he is a 
man to whom success has come very late in life—at över sixty. Before 
that he had not been a majör figüre in Indian politics . . . was a 
successful lawyer, but not an especially good one. . . . The secret of 
his success—and it had been tremendous, if only for its emotional in- 
tensity—was in his capacity to take up a permanently negative atti- 
lude. . . . He knew that Pakistan could never stand up to construc- 
livo criticism, and he had ensured that it should never be subjected 
to İt. 80 

Un', ntıgulive aııalysis of his İcading rival reveals Nohru’s intense hatred of 
|lıımılı more thıııı it holps illunıinate the trııe source of Jinnah’s powers. 
Moıınllmtlen's mvıı i'iılher negative assosameııt of Jimıalı wns, in some mea- 
iıiııı\ pmlmlıly lnlhıi'iıceıl by Nelım's slngıılıır nverslon to the (^uaid-i-Aztvm 
mal ali lıe lepiTNi'lıled 
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The new viceroy next met with Liaquat Ali Khan, whose attempt to 
solve India’s economic problem had met with such strong Congress opposi- 
tion that he had finally agreed to cut his proposed excess profits tax from 
25 to 16 percent. But Mountbatten did not find Liaquat as intellectually. 
stimulating or personally appealing as Nehru, and no bond of real intimacy 
ever developed behveen them. 

Mountbatten spent över ten hours talking in private with Gandhi at 
five separate meetings from March 31 through April 4, during which the 
Mahatma proposed that 

Mr. Jinnah ... be given the option of forming a Cabinet. . . . If 
Mr. Jinnah accepted this offer, the Congress would guarantee to co- 
operate freely and sincerely, so long as ali the measures that Mr. Jin- 
nah’s Cabinet bring forvvard are in the interests of the Indian people 
as a whole . . . sole referee of what is or is not in the interests of 
India as a whole will be Lord Mountbatten. . . . Mr. Jinnah must 
stipulate, on behalf of the League . . . that, so far as he or they are 
concerned, they will do their utmost to preserve peace throughout 
India. . . . There shall be no National Guaıds or any other form of 
private army. . . . Within the framework hereof Mr. Jinnah will be 
perfectly free to present for acceptance a scheme of Pakistan, even 
before the transfer of power, provided, hovvever, that he is success- 
ful in his appeal to reason and not to the force of arms which he ab- 
jures for ali time for this purpose. Thus, there will be no compulsion 
in this matter över a Province or part thereof. . . . If Mr. Jinnah re- 
jects this offeı-, the same offer to be made mutatis mutandis to Con¬ 
gress. 87 

When Gandhi initially proposed this ingenious formula, Mountbatten 
admitted it “staggered me. I asked ‘What would Mr. Jinnah say to such a 
proposal? The reply was ‘If you teli him I am the author he will reply 
“Wily Gandhi.”’ I [Mountbatten] then remarked ‘And I presume Mr. Jin¬ 
nah will be right?’ To which he replied with great fervour 'No, I am en- 
tirely sincere in my suggestion.’” 38 Gandhi’s offer would never be con- 
veyed to Jinnah. Mountbatten opted fîrst to discuss the matter with Nehru, 
whose reaction was totally negative. Nehru was shocked to learn that his 
Mahatma was quite ready to replace him as premier with the Quaid-i- 
Azam. After telling Mountbatten how “unrealistie” Gandhi’s “solution” wtıs, 
Jawaharlal said “he was anxious for Mr. Gandhi to stay a few days longcr 
in Delhi, as he had been away for four ınonths and was rapidly geltiııg 
ou t of touch with events at the Centm" 80 Nehru and l’ulol lıoped quiokly 
to bring the ıınpreclictable old inan bark Inlo ''touclı" vvith tlıeir coiu’Iiisİoiin 
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on how best to handle Jinnah and the Müslim League. Perhaps even if 
Jinnah were offered the entiıe central government on a platter with the 
whole cabinet under his personal control, he might have dismissed it with 
a negative wave of his long-fingered hand. Yet it was an exquisite tempta- 
tion to place before him. It was a brilliant solution to India s oldest, tough- 
cst, greatest political problem. The Mahatma alone was capable of such 
absolute abncgation, such instant reversal of political position. Gandhi un- 
derstood Jinnah well enough, moreover, to know just how potent an appeal 
lo his ego that şort of singularly generous offer would have been. It might 
just have worked; surely this was a King Solomon solution. But Nehru had 
tasted the cup of power too long to offer its nectar to any one else—last of 
ali to that “mediocre lawyer,” the “reactionary-Muslim Baron of Malabar 
1IİİT as so many good Congress leaders thought of Jinnah. Nehru notifîed 
Mountbatten that the scheme was “quite impracticable . . . even less real- 
I,stie now than a year ago” when Gandhi had suggested the same idea to 
Ihe cabinet mission. 

Mountbatten met Jinnah for the first time on April 5, finding him “most 
l'Hgid, haughty and disdainful.” 40 The only light moment came before dis- 
eııssion started, when the cameramen photographed Jinnah with Lord and 
I ,ady Mountbatten in the gaıden, and Mountbatten recalled, ‘ He had ob- 
viously prepared his quip for the press, expecting Edwina to pose betıceen 
UN, you see, but wheıı we insisted on having him stand in the middle, his 
ıııind wasn’t quite fast enough to shift gears, so he said what he d re- 
Imarsed, ‘A rose between two thorns!’” 41 Was Jinnah’s mind perhaps work- 
lıtg a bit faster than Mountbatten suspected? The Mountbattens invited 
|lıınah and Fatima to diııner the next evening and the Jinnahs obviously 
i'iljoyed it, staying till well after midnight, by \vhich time “the ice was 
really broken.” 

Mr. Jinnah claimed that there was only one solution—a “surgical op- 
eration” on India, otherwise India would perish altogether. I replied 
by reiterating that l had not yet made up my mind, and pointed out 
Ilıtıl: an “anaesthetic” must precede any “surgical operation.” He gave 
me an account (whieh worries me a great deal) about his previous 
ııcgoliations vvith Mr. Gandhi. ... He emphasized, and tıied to 
provo from this account, that on the Müslim side there was only one 
imin to doul with, mımely himself. . . . But the same w as not true 
ol ıh,, representatives of Congress—there was no one man to deal 
vvlllı oıı their side. Mr. Cundlıi had openly confessed that he repıe- 
Miıli'd ııohody . . . İmd eııornıoıiN author Uy with no msponsibility. 
Nehru and l’utel reproNentod dlU’rraıl points of vlew Within Con- 
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gress—neither could give a categorical answer on behalf of the party 
as a whole. ... He also spoke of the emotionalism of the Congress 
leaders. . . . He accused Congress leaders of constantly shifting 
their front. . . . They would stoop to anything. ... At the end of 
our intervievv, after he had told me a succession of long stories about 
how appallingly the Muslims had been treated, I informed him that 
what fascinated me was the way that ali the Indian leaders spoke 
with such conviction. 42 

The conviviality of that intimate dinner party, which obviously loosened 
Jinnah’s tongue and “worried” Mountbatten “a great deal,” seems to have 
so diminished his confîdence in Jinnah that he decided irrevocably against 
transmitting Gandhi’s offer, thus shattering the last hope of preserving 
Indian unity. Jinnah’s own negative assessment of Gandhi’s powers to 
“deliver” Congress contributed, no doubt, to that most tragic decision, yet 
fundamentally it was based on Mountbatten’s personal judgment of Jin¬ 
nah’s State of mind and body, both of which he considered dangerously 
and undependably “inSrm” after that first marathon meeting. It was not 
simply that he did not “like” Jinnah as much as he liked Nehru. It went 
deeper. He really did not trust Jinnah’s judgment and appears to have 
found tbo.se “long stories” symptomatic of senility. 

They met agahı on April 7, with Loıd Ismay joining the discussion that 
afternoon. Mountbatten “tried by every means” to get Jinnah to say he 
“would accept the Cabinet Mission plan and enter the Constituent Assem- 
bly.” 43 Jinnah remained adamant, however. 

Next evening they met for two more hours, and Mountbatten explained 
his resolve to recommend to the British government how best to transfer 
Britain’s povver after hearing the views of ali majör parties. Unlike the 
cabinet mission, he did not wait for the parties to reach “agreement” since 
the terminal date had been set. 

I then asked him what, if he were in my place, his solution would 
be; and he repeated önce more the demand for Pakistan. . . . I in- 
vited Mr. Jinnah to put forward his arguments for partition. He re- 
cited the classic ones. I then pointed out that his remarks applied 
also to the partition of the Punjab and Bengal, and that by shecr 
Iogic if I accepted his arguments in the case of India as a whole, I 
had also to apply them in the case of these two Provinces . . . ho 
expressed himself most upset at my tryiııg to give lıiın a “motlı 
eaten” Pakistan. He said that this demand for partitioniııg the Punjab 
and Bengal vvas a blufF on tho part of Congress to try and frightcn 
him ofF Pakistan. Ilo \vas ııol to be friglıteııed olf so rasily; and he 
vvoııld 1 ) 0 sorry İl I vvero laken iıı by the (longress bhıll. 4 ' 1 
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On April 9, Mountbatten and Jinnah talked again for över an hour. 
Jinnah insisted that the “Begin ali and end ali” of Pakistan was to have its 
own army. 

I told him that I regarded it as a very great tragedy that he should 
be trying to force me to give up the idea of a united India. I painted 
a picture of the greatness that India could achieve. ... I finally 
said that I found that the present Interim Coalition Government was 
every day working better and in a more co-operative spirit; and that 
it vvas a day-dream of mine to be able to put the Central Govern¬ 
ment under the Prime Ministership of Mr. Jinnah himself. . . . Some 
35 minutes later, Mr. Jinnah, vvho had not referred previously to my 
personal remark about him, suddenly made a reference out of the 
blue to the fact that I had wanted him to be the Prime Minister. 
There is no doubt that it had greatly tickled his vanity, and that he 
had kept turning över the proposition in his mind. 

Mr. Gandhi’s famous seheme may yet go through on the püre vanity 
of Mr. Jinnah! Nevertheless he gives me the impression of a man 
vvho has not thought out one single piece of the mechaııics of his 
own great seheme, and he will have the shock of his life vvhen he 
really has to come down to earth and tıy and make his vague ideal- 
istic proposals work on a concrete basis. 45 

And after three more hours alone with Jinnah on April 10, Mountbatten 
roported to his staff that he considered “Mr. Jinnah vvas a psychopathic 
case.” 46 The viceroy had 

brought ali possible arguments to bear on Mr. Jinnah but it seemed 
that appeals to his reason did not prevail. . . . Mr. Jinnah had not 
been able in his presence to adduce one single feasible argument in 
favour of Pakistan. In fact he had offered no counter arguments. He 
gave the impression that he vvas not listening. He vvas impossible to 
argue vvith. . . . He vvas, vvhateveı* vvas said, intent on his Pakistan— 
vvhiclı could surely only result in doing the Muslims irreparable dam- 
ııgc . . . until he had met Mr. Jinnah he [Mountbatten] had not 
thought it possible that a man with such a complete lack of sense of 
i'osponsibility could hold the povver vvhich he did. 47 

I ıımy espressed his o\vn belief that “the dominating feature in Mr. Jinnah’s 

.utul stnıeturii vvas his loathing and contempt of the Hindus. He appar- 

i’iılly thought timi ali Hindus vvero sub-human creatures vvith vvlıom it vvas 
ImposKİhlc lor Ilır Muslims to llvo.’ MH 

Ali llw vvhilo cumrmtjml ılotlng lınd continued to rack tim Punjııb, By 
ıııld-ApılI, ofBolal eNİlmulu* of NOitm 3,1500 deııd in İlilir more Ilımı a month 
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of mayhem counted approximately six Hindus and Sikhs for every Müslim 
murdered. “One of my troubles has been the extreme complacency of the 
League leaders in the Punjab who say in effect that ‘boys will be boys,’ ” 
reported Jenkins, who estimated by then that “Every British official in the 
T.C.S. and I.P. in the Punjab, including myself, would be very glad to leave 
it tomorrovv . . . we feel now that we are dealing with people who are out 
to destroy themselves ” 49 The North-West Frontier was also ablaze with at 
least half of Dera İsmail Khan razed by “flames” that blood-drenched 
spring. Bombay was placed under dusk-to-dawn curfew, as was Benares. 
Calcutta, too, simmered in the heat of communal violence, which daily, 
grew more intense, fired by rumors of imminent partition. 

Chief Minister Suhrawardy hoped to save Bengal the agony of a second 
partition in less than half a century by proposing a coalition government 
to his Congress and Forward Bloc opponents, advocating independent na- 
tional status for united Bengal. With Bengal enjoying the Virtual world 
monopoly of jüte and having Calcutta’s highly developed international 
port, Suhrawardy sought British as well as American Capital to develop his 
“nation’s” economic potential. “We Bengalis have a common mother tongue 
and common economic interests,” Suhrawardy argued. “Bengal has very 
little affinity with the Punjab. Bengal will be an independent State and de- 
cide by herself later whether she would hnk up with Pakistan. 50 Jinnah 
would have welcomed the emergence of an independent, united Bengal 
with öpen arms; but Nehru and Patel considered it an anathema to Con¬ 
gress and Indian interests and feared that a unified “Bangladesh,” led by a 
Müslim premier, would form closer alliances to Pakistan than India. 

Mountbatten found Liaquat Ali Khan much easier to deal with than 
Jinnah in that he was more like Nehru in his urbanity and relative reason- 
ableness, He met with Liaquat for two hours on the evening of April 10, 
taking him into confîdence, as to 

how mv mind was beginning to work towards a solution. ... I 
started off with Pakistan and complete partition of the Punjab and 
Bengal and Assam. I told him that I had no doubt that the Indian 
leaders and their peoples were in such an hysterical condition tlıat 
they wouId ali gladly agree to my arranging their suicide in this way. 

He nodded his head, and said “I am afraid everybody will agree to 
such a plan; we are ali in such a state.” I told him that the worst ser¬ 
vice I couid do to India, if I werc her enemy or oompletely indiffer- 
ent to her fate, would be to lake advantage of this exlraordlnary 
mental condition to forcc the completest partition posslble upon 
them, before golng olf la Junc 1,048 cıııd leııving tlıe wholc ooıııılry 

iıı the IIIONİ hopolcNN chııo«. fll 
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That talk with Liaquat sealed India’s tragic fate. Mountbatten was com- 
pletely sincere in what he said after Liaquat mournfully admitted that even 
Jinnah would accept the triple-partition plan, for Mountbatten was wise 
enough to anticipate the horrors of slashing a subcontinent so tortured by 
religious pluralism into competing national fragments. He understood, in- 
deed too well, the pitfalls and dangers of dividing the army, of withdra\v- 
ing the foreıgn troops and impartial leaders, and of leaving the unlettered, 
prejudiced, fearful, superstitious masses to battle it out, to fail onto one 
another venting their fears and spleen on neighboring village and urban 
ward. He sensed, in fact, that “the t oorst service I couid do to India, if I 
toere her enemy or completely indifferent to her fate’’ was precisely what 
he tüould do—just a few months after voicing those dread words. He did 
not want to do this. Quite the contrary, of coursel He had göne out to save 
India, to heal its vvounds, to offer peace not the sword of partition. He and 
Lady Mountbatten loved India and the Indians. They were ready to risk 
their lives—and did so, in fact, daily in the service of these impassioned, 
mercurial, mostly impoverished people. But there was no other solution. 

Gandhi’s “mad plan,” the only exception, would have meant turning the 
very land and ali the people Mountbatten loved most in it, including 
Nehru, över to Jinnah, whom he considered “psychopathic.” Partition alone 
remained the viable option, but Pakistan demanded, by the sheer logic of 
its premise, partition of the Punjab and Bengal as well. The best “servant” 
Britain ever sent out to India would soon thus find himself obliged to per¬ 
lonu “the worst service I couid do to India.” And that night after Liaquat 
lef t him, Mountbatten sought some consolation in hope, writing, “I have 
mı impression that Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan intends to help me find a more 
n asonable solution than this mad Pakistan.” 52 

A British journalist who saw Jinnah at this time reported to the vice- 
roy’s private secretary his “most disturbed state of mind,” which made 
< ieorge Abell advise Mountbatten, “it was possible that Mr. Jinnah was ili 
Imt more pıobable that he was bewildered by the impaet of events.” 53 
I )<*puty private secretary lan Scott also got “the impression that Mr. Jin- 
lııılı was indeed becoming seriously troubled by the prospect opening out 
before him. He felt that this process should be allowed to take its course; 
İline would be a psychological moment at which to take advantage of it.” 
Ali Nvislıfııl thinking. None of those “clever” strategies worked. 

Krishmı Menon continued to keep in touch with Mountbatten, who 
I diiikI lir lıııd "very shrevvd vievv.s” on vvorld politics, warning Mountbatten 
•ıgıılnsl America h “objecl in lııdia . . . to capture ali the markets, to step 
İıı ııı kİ lake llm plııee of t İte» British, and flnally . . . to gel bases iıı India 
lor ııUlmale tine ııgıılııM HiisnIii."'’ 1 Muuııtbulton wun at lensi oc.ji.m11y 
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“shrewd” in return, however, cautioning Nehrus closest adviser on foreign 
affairs that unless India remained in the British Commomvealth, Pakistan, 
vvlıiclı was most anxioüs to do so, miglıt soon build up its armed forces 
immensely superior to those of Hindustan . . . and I presumed that places 
like Karachi would become big naval and air bases within the British Com- 
monvvealth.” Krishna Menon “absolutely shuddered” at that prospect and 
promised to do ali he could to help convince Nehru and Patel to request 
dominion status for India-as in fact they soon did, despite “fiım* previous 
Congress commitments that India would become a completely “indepen- 
dent sovereign State.” 

Viscountess Edwina Mountbatten tried to befriend Fatima, inviting her 
to tea and seeking to “steer the conversation" on such occasions away from 
politics, but Fatima always returned to her favoıite subject “and made 
violent attacks on Congress and the Hindu community as a whole,” Lady 
Mountbatten reported. “She seenıed almost fanatical . . . made frequent 
references to the fact that ‘the Muslims would fight for separation and their 
rights if these were not agreed to.’ . . . Like Mr. Jinnah, she has, of course, 
a persecution mania, and is obviously convinced that the Hindu intends to 
subjugate and dominate the Müslim completely.” 55 Lady Mountbatten tried 
to get Fatima to explain to her how Pakistan “would really work, but 
“Miss Jinnah refused to give any definite answer, saying ali the time that 
the problems involved would be quite easy önce Müslim demands had 
been agreed to.” 

By the end of Apıil, the Müslim League had a clear majority in the 
Punjab, and the nawab of Mamdot demanded that Governor Jenkins cali 
upon him to form a ministry instead of continuing autocratically to rule 
under Section 93 of the 1935 act. Jinnah finally went to Mountbatten to 
reiterate that demand, but the viceroy, like his governor, refused to, in- 
stall one-party rule in the Punjab, fearing it would incite “civil war” as 
threatened by the Sikhs. During this same interview, the viceroy informed 
Jinnah of Suhravvardy s recently cxpressed hope that “he might be able to 
keep a united Bengal on condition that it joined neither Pakistan nor Hin¬ 
dustan. I asked Mr. Jinnah straight out what his views were about Bengili 
united at the price of its remaining out of Pakistan.” 

He said, without any hesitation; “I slıould be delighted. What is 
the use of Bengal witbout Calcutta; they had mudi betler remain 
united and independent; I am sure that they would be on lıiendly 
terms \vith us." 

1 then mcntioned that Mr. Suhrııwardy had saki tlıııt if Be ngal re 
muinod united and independent. Ilı ey \vould wislı l«> r*'inaiıı vvilhln 
di.- (Joınmoııvmdth. Mr. Jlnnuh repİled "OF emirse. jusl as I İndi- 
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cated to you that Pakistan would wish to remain within the Com- 
momvealth.” I corrected him and said, “No, you told me that if the 
Pakistan Government was formed, its fiıst act might well be to ask to 
be admitted to membership of the British Commomvealth.” He cor¬ 
rected me, and said I completely misunderstood the position; it w as 
not a question of asking to be admitted, it was a question of not be- 
ing kicked out. He said that Mr. Churchill had told him. “You have 
only to stand firm and demand your rights not to be expelled from 
the British Commonwealth, and you are bound to be accepted. The 
country would never stand for the expulsion of loyal members of the 
Empire.” 56 

VVhatever Mountbatten and his staff thought of Jinnah’s mental State, he 
clearly retained the unique sharpness of his legal faculties and proved per- 
fectly correct in his brilliant legal opinion of the much confused and be- 
labored issue of commomvealth membership. 

“Mr. Jinnah told me that he had asked Sir Stafford Cripps what form 
legislation on the transfer of power was likely to take”; Mountbatten con- 
tinued to report on that late April meeting, “could he count on the fact 
that it would be in the form that India or parts of India would be granted 
the same privilege as other members of the British Commonvvealth; i.e., 
the right to s ecede if they so wished, failing which they would automati- 
cally stili be in the Empire. Sir Stafford Cripps replied that he was not in 
ıı position to answer that question at that time. Mr. Jinnah said ‘Thus like a 
İme lavvyer he evaded the question; but it is quite clear to me that you 
cıınnot kick us out; there is no precedent for forcing parts of the Empire to 
leııve against their will.’ ” 57 Jinnah could hardly have paid Cripps a higher 
eompliment, of course, than to cali him “a true lawyer.” 

Jinnah explained that his reasons for insisting that Pakistan must re¬ 
nin iıı within the British Commomvealth were not merely legalistic, how- 
i'Vor, arguing that “the leaders of Congress are so dishonest, so crooked, 
and so obscssed with the idea of smashing the Müslim League, that there 
m e no lengths to wlıich they will not go to do so; and the only way of giv- 
iııg Pakistan a ehance is to make it an independent nation of the British 
Commonwealth, wilh its own army, and the right to argue cases at any 
' 3 'iılral Council on this basis.” That was to be his trump card in defence 
"I his ncwborn nation, no matter how “moth-eaten” a State it might be. 

Jiımnlı's lıopes for Bengal remaining united were shared by Liaquat, 
"İm İnformed Sir Kric Mieville “tlıat he \vas in no way worried about 
Bengal as İm \vııs coııvlımod in his ovvn nıind tlıat the province would never 
dlvlıle İle llmııglıl İl \vonld remain ıı sepilinle sinle, joining neitlıoi' İlin 
ı İlintim nor r*ukl«lım. , ' , ‘ M Llu(|iıııl iiImi "hinim T* to Ml evlik» ilini "llıere w tıs ıı 
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chance that ‘Sikhistan might join up with Pakistan, and that the Müslim 
League would offer them veıy generous terms.” 89 Jinnah had several secret 
meetings with Sikh leaders, including the maharaja of Patiala and Baldev 
Singh, and tried to induce them to join Pakistan. Nehru and Patel were in 
position to offer more, however, keeping Baldev and his troops, as well as 
Master Tara Singh, loyal to India; and Baldev was to retain control över 
India’s ministry of defence in Nehru’s cabinet. Jinnah thus tried his utmost 
and actually believed till the bitter end that he might be able to avert the 
bloody disastcr of subdividing both Bengal and the Punjab while extricat- 
ing Pakistan’s Northwestem provinces from the Indian union, thus leaving 
a unified Eastern Bangladesh on its own. 

“The more I look at tlıc problem in India the more I realise that ali this 
partition business is sheer madness and is going to reduce the economic 
efficiency of the whole country immeasurably,” Mountbatten wrote home 
on May 1. “No-one would ever induce me to agree to it were it not for this 
fantastic communal madness that has seized everybody and leaves no other 
course öpen . . . one small hoırifying example: my wife had Miss Jinnah 
to tea again. . . . She told Miss Jinnah that she had spent that morning at 
the Lady Irvvin College, and was so delighted to find how happily that in- 
stitution was working and on what excellent terms the Hindu and Müslim 
giriş were. . . . To this Miss Jinnah replied: ‘Don’t be misled by the ap- 
parent contentment of the Müslim giriş there; we lıaven’t been able to start 
our propaganda in that college yet.’ . . . The Hindus are nearly as bad. 

. . . The most we can do ... is to put responsibility for any of these m ad 
decisions fairly and squarely on the Indian shoulders in the eyes of the 
world, for one day they will bitterly regret the decision they are about to 
make.” 60 

The Mountbattens flew up to Simla for a vveek’s holiday, taking Nehrıı 
and his daughter, Indira, as house guests. “Having made real friends vvith 
Nehru during his stay here,” Mountbatten wired his chief of staff, Lord 
Ismay, “I asked him whether he would look at the London dıaft [of the 
plan for voting on partition], as an act of friendship and on the understaııd 
ing that he would not utilise his prior knowledge or mention to his col- 
leagues that he had seen it. He readily gave this undeıtaking and took the 
draft to bed.” 81 Next morning Nehru wrote Mountbatten that the plan he 
had previevved “frightened me . . . much that w e had done so far w a s 
undermined and the Cabinet Mission’s seheme and subsequenl devolop* 
ments were set aside, and an entircly nevv picturo pre.seııtod a pictııre "I 
fragmentation and conliict and dJsorder, and , . . of a worsorıiııg ol relu» 
tiorıs betvveen İndin and Brltıılıı. ... II my ııuıctioıiN vvoıe so pow«rful, 
you cim woll lımıglne wln.il my eolloftgııos ıııul oihcırs will thlıık ııııd fwl 
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... it vvill be a disaster.” 62 Mountbatten reported Nehru’s “bombshell” to 
Ismay, suggesting that in view of this reaction some ‘ redrafting of the plan” 
would be rcquiı - ed. At this point, Attlee asked Mountbatten to fly home un- 
less he preferred having Cripps, Alexander, or the new secretary of State, 
Lord Listovvel, fly out to New Delhi to consult with him on the spot. Mount¬ 
batten chose to go to London. 

Before flying from Nevv Delhi in mid-May, Mountbatten showed his re- 
vised proposed plan to Liaquat. “I then asked him whether the Müslim 
League was going to accept partition of the Punjab and Bengal, to which 
he replied: ‘We shall never agree to it, but you may make us bow to the in- 
evitable.’ I told him it was essential that, if it did become inevitable, ali 
parties should give their public agreement to avoid bloodshed, and that I 
proposed to raise this with Mr. Jinnah.” 63 

Jinnah’s reaction to the Mountbatten plan was even more negative than 
Nehru’s. “The Müslim League cannot agree to the partition of Bengal and 
the Punjab,” Jinnah wrote. “It cannot be justified historically, economically, 
geographically, politically or morally. These provinces have built up their 
respeetive lives for nearly a century . . . and the only ground which is put 
lorward for the partition is that the areas where the Hindus and Sikhs are 
lıı a majority should be separated from the rest of the provinces . . . the 
results will be disastrous for the life of these two provinces and ali the com- 
nıunities concemed . . . if you take this decision—which in my opinion 
vvill be a fateful one—Calcutta should not be torn away from the Eastern 
bengal . . . if worst comes to worst, Calcutta should be made a free 
port.” 04 

At 10 Downing Street, on the evening of May 19, 1947, Mountbatten 
lııîormed Prime Minister Attlee and his Cabinet colleagues that “It had 
lıeeome clcar that the Müslim League vvould resort to arms if Pakistan in 
Nome form were not conceded.” 65 Jinnah was intervievved by Reuters the 
ııest day and demanded an 800-mile long “corridor” to link West and East 
1'nkistan, promising a “really benefîcial” relationship betvveen Palastan and 
Ilıiluin, and offering “Hindustan” a “friendly and reciprocal” alliance. 66 
1 ’nngress reactions to the “corridor” demand proved so strongly negative 
llıııt it never became a serious issue, receiving even less attention than the 
lıInı that Calcutta should emerge as a free port. Then Jinnah wired the 
ıiilılııel demaııding that before Bengal and the Punjab were partitioned, a 
H'lereıulııın slıoııld be held in each province to determine the vvill of its 
pnıplu lıı this vitul regaıd. Mountbatten, however, spoke against that pıo- 
poNiıl, Irısistlng il "vvmıld meıvly resul t in dolay.” 07 The cabinet “agreed,” 
ııııd Iho İmpoıUıl s tenin roller ınoveıl ıılıoad in lıigİı geıır. 

Krlshıııı Meııoıı llevv to London İn lııfnrııı Moııııtbulten on May 21 lluıl 
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Nehru and Patel were “ready to accept” dominion status if it were offered 
to India in 1947. “As I am arnious that there should be no misunderstanding, 

I am writing to you even though I have seen you this moming! Nehru s 
confidant wrote Mountbatten from India House that same day. “If Mr. Jin- 
nah wants a total separation, and that straight away, and if we agree to it 
for the sake of peace and dismember our country, we want to be rid of 
hini, so far as the affairs of what is left to us of our country ar e concerned. 

I feel sure you will appreciate this, and also that it is not a matter of detail, 
but is fundamental.” 68 Congıess had begun to fear that in another six 
months they vvould lose the Eastem Punjab and Sikh support, as well as 
Calcutta and Western Bengal, possibly more of the princely States also, 
especially Hyderabad and Bhopal, for the longer Jinnah argued the stronger 
and greater his demands became. Nehru was sick and tired of arguing, 
ready, as he put it “privately,” to concede Pakistan on the theory that by 
“cutting off the head we will get rid of the headache.” 69 

Attlee’s final hurdle remained Churchill and the Conservative opposition 
in Parliament, who could easily have held up the Independence of India 
Bili in a prolonged and acıimonious Commons debate that would have 
made transfer of power in 1947 impossible. Mountbatten went round to 
visit “Mr. Churchill in bed” and soothed the ex-prime ministers’ anxieties 
and fears with his “fatal” charm. He understood the forensic powers of this 
cigar-smoking old man who looked so deceptively frail in his sick bed. “I 
then asked him if he would advise me how I should proceed if Jinnah was 
intransigent,” Mountbatten reported. “He thought about this for a long time 
and finally said: ‘To begin with you must threaten. Take away ali British 
officers. Give them military units without British officers. Make it clear to 
them how impossible it would be to run Pakistan without British help.'" 
Mountbatten “agreed to try and follow some such policy,” but more impor- 
tant he actually managed to get Churchill to give him a “personal message 
for Jinnah, stating “This is a matter of life and death for Pakistan, if you 
do not accept this offer \vith both lıands.” 70 Churchill’s words carricd movo 
weight with Jinnah than those of any other living person, as Mountbatten 
svell knew. The final obstacle was now removed from the patlı to partilimi. 
With Churchill on board, it was “full ahead” for the Mountbatten plan, 
\vhich was to bring two “moth-eaten,” wıetched, impoverished, cmbattled, 
bitter new dominions into the British Commonvvealth. 

On Monday moming, June 2, 1947, India’s leadcrs drove into the Noıllı 
Court of the viceroy’s house in New Delhi: Liaquat and Nishtar acımın» 
panying Jinnah; Patel and J. B. Kripalani (Congress presideııt lor the 
year), and Baldev Singlı, with Nehru. That meeting, at: vvbloh those leudorN 
w ere bilebil on İliç plıın brougiıt bııck from Londoıı, InsUnl only t\vı> Iioiiin, 
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“The atmosphere was tense,” reported Mountbatten, “and I got the feeling 
that the less the leadcrs talked the less the chance of friction and perhaps 
the ultimate breakdown of the meeting. ... I reported on the most help- 
ful attitude of His Majesty’s Government and the Opposition. ... I asked 
the leadeıs to let mc have their replies before midnight. . . . Jinnah said 
he would come in person at 11 p.m. after they had seen their Working 
Committee. I kept back Jinnah after the meeting . . . to impress on him 
that there could not be any question of a ‘No’ from the League.” 71 That 
must have been vvhen Mountbatten delivered Churchill’s message. The 
viceroy, by now thoroughly disenehanted with Gandhi (possibly tlıanks to 
an undelivered “message” from Churchill), wrote “He may be a saint but 
he seems also to be a disciple of Trotsky.” The Mahatma aırived at Mount- 
batten’s study door half an hour after the others had göne off to read their 
copies of the plan. It was Gandhi’s day of silence, so he wrote his comments 
on bits of paper. Jinnah had also done some doodling that morning, leaving 
a serap behind that seemed to show roekets, tennis rackets, and balloons 
going up and had “Governor General” written in quotes aeross the çenter 
page—the Quaid-i-Azam apparently enjoying the sight of his future title. 72 

At 11 o’clock that night Jinnah came round. He spent half an hour 
conveying the protest of his Working Committee against the parti- 
tion of the Provinces. ... I then asked him straight out whether 
his Working Committee were going to accept the plan. He replied 
that they were “hopeful.” I then asked him whether he intended to 
accept it himself, to which he replied that he would support me peı- 
sonally and undertook to use his very best endeavours to get the All- 
India Müslim League Council to accept. ... He had called an ur- 
gent meeting next Monday. ... I finally asked him vvhether he felt 
I would be justified in advising the Prime Minister to go ahead and 
make the announcement, to which he replied very firmly “Yes.” 73 

Mountbatten met to confer with his staff the next moming and reported 
lıis futile efforts to get Jinnah to accept the plan in writing, but “no amount 
ol pressure” would make him agree prior to his council’s meeting. 

Mountbatten then reminded Jinnah that the Congress Party were 
lerribly suspicious of this particular tactic, which he alvvays used, 
vvhereby he waited until the Congıess Party had made a firm deci- 
sion about some plan, and then left himself the right to make what- 
evor decision sııited the Moslem League. . . . Nothing Mountbatten 
could say vvould movc him. . . . "If tlıat is your attitude, then the 
leadcrs of tlıo Congress Party and Sikhs will refuse final aceeplance 
ul the meeting lıı tim morııiııg; dıaos wi11 lollınv, and you will lose 
your Paklslun, |irol>ubly for good," "VVlı.ıl must be. ımısl be," wus lıis 
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only reaction, as he shrugged his shoulders. . . . “Mr. Jinnah! I do 
not intend to let you wıeck ali the worlc that has göne into this set- 
tlement. Since you will not accept for the Moslem League, I will 
speak for them myself. ... I have only one condition, and that is 
that when I say at the meeting in the morning, ‘Mr. Jinnah has given 
me assuıances which I have accepted and which satisfy me,’ you will 
in no circumstances contradict that, and that when I look towards 
you, you will nod. . . Jinnah s reply to the proposition itself was 
to nod. 74 

The formal announcement was made on the night of June 3. Bhopal, 
Patiala, and the prime ministers of a dozen majör princely states joined the 
viceroy in his oval office to get their copies of the plan before it was broad- 
cast to the world. At 7:00 p.m. All-India Radio carried the public announce¬ 
ment made first by the viceroy then followed by separate speeches from 
Nehru, Jinnah, and Baldev Singh. The viceroy announced, 

On February 20th, 1947, His Majesty’s Government announced their 
intention of transferring power . . . by June 1948 . . . [we had] 
hoped that it would be possible for the majör parties to co-operate. 

. . . This hope has not been fulfilled . . . the procedure outlined 
below embodies the best practical method of ascertaining the wishes 
of the people . . . to determine the authority or authorities to whom 
power should be transferred. 75 

Then followed a provincial and district breakdown of "Pakistan” with 
specifications as to how legislative assembly referenda would be held to 
decide by “a simple majority” for or against ‘‘partition,” provincial as well 
as national. To “avoid delay,” different provinces or paıts of provinces 
would “proceed independently,” and the existing constituent assembly as 
well as the new constituent assembly (if foımed) should "proceed to frame 
Constitutions.” These bodies would be “free to frame their own rules. Ilis 
Majesty’s Government were now willing to “anticipate the June of 1948 
deadline and envisioned setting up an independent Indian government or 
governments” by an even earlier date. Accordingly, His Majestys Govern¬ 
ment proposed intıoducing legislation “during the current session foı the 
transfer of power this year on a Dominion Status basis to one or two suc- 
cessor authorities according to the decisions taken as a result of this an¬ 
nouncement,” Mountbatten concluded, 70 

“I am glad that I am afforded an opportunity to speak to you directly 
through this radio from New Delhi,” Jinnah remarked that evcning aftn' 
Mountbatten and Nehru had finishctl their speeches. İl is the Iırst lime I 
believe ihata non-offlcial has bottu affordrel un opportunity to mldn-ss peo- 
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ple thıough the medium of this powerful instrument on political matters. 
It augurs well, and I hope that in the future I shall have greater facilities 
to enable me to voice my views and opinions which will reach you directly, 
life-warm, ıather than in the cold print of the newspapeıs.” 77 How pleased 
he must have been, how proud to be seated there addressing millions of 
listeners—a veıitable viceroy at long last. 

Jınnah’s speech had a mollifying impact, and as one “expert” in League 
"dialectic” wishfully put it, “This . . . means peace.” 78 Mountbatten’s press 
sccretary was, however, more cautiously wise in assessment, noting, “Nehru’s 
last words had been ‘Jai Hind,’ Jinnah elosed with ‘Pakistan Zindabad’ . . . 
said in such a clipped voice that some startled listeners thought at first 
that . , . [he] pronounced ‘Pakistan’s in the bag!’ ” 

On the morning of June 5, Mountbatten met with the political leaders 
again round the oval table in his office to discuss the administrative conse- 
quences of partition, using an official brief as their point of departure. “Jin¬ 
nah vvas at pains to explain that both States would be independent and 
equal in every way. Nehru pointed out that the whole basis of approach 
nıust be different; India was continuing in every way the same, but the fact 
llıat dissident Provinces were to be allowed to secede must not interrupt 
tlıe work of the Government of India or its foreign policy. Feeling was very 
tense .” 79 

The last meeting of the All-lndia Müslim League was held in New 
Delhfs magnificent Imperia] Hotel on June 9-10, 1947. Some 425 Müslim 
delegates gathered in that ornate grand ballroom overlooking the lush 
grounds with their picket of royal palms distancing the hotel from the 
spacıöus King’s Way outside. The hotel was one of those sumptuous islands 
uf peace and quiet that long helped British residents in Delhi to survive 
vvith minimal pain. At first it seemed that the League council might also 
rnjoy the tranquillity of this civilized retreat during its hiştoric delibera- 
llons ou the Mountbatten plan of partition that hot June day. But not for 
Imıg. Militant Müslim opposition from every province, orthodoa mullahs 
ımd mighty landed barons vvith the most to lose from the Punjab's partition, 
us vvell as mercantile magnates who hated the thought of giving Calcutta to 
llınr Hindu rivals, cıied out angrily inside the ballı-oom against the plan, 

' i'll'i'g il "betrayat,” and a “tragedy for Pakistan." Khaksars rushed in 
Ihrough the once-tranquil garden, entering the hotel Iounge “brandishing 
IrMım, or sharpened spades . . , shouting 'Get Jinnah!' . . . half-way up 
İlli' stairea.se leadlng to the ballroom whero Jinnah and the Council were 

. iri session before . . . League National Cuards could grapple wilh 
ılteın and turu tliem Imek. Iı loolt poliçe wlth tetır-gas to bring the dis- 
lıııİnince Ilı an emi. "" Some lllly Klıaksıır wotllc! Iıe nssasslns wOl'O ıırresled. 
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and hotel guests in the lounge “ran helter-skelter,” while those in the “din- l 
ing-hall sat down for their dinner with tearful eyes as the tear-gas spıead 
in the hail. Mr. Jinnah, however, continued the proceedings of the meeting 
untrammelled by the disturbances on the gıound floor. A few demonstra- 
tors, who found their way into the meeting-hall were soon ejected. On the 
top floor of the Hotel, Müslim League National Guards and Khaksar dem- 
onstrators clashed . . . broke furniture and smashed glass panes ... a 
few persons sustained injuries," 81 morning news reported. 

inside the grand ballroom, Jinnah was hailed as “Shahenshah-e-Pakistan” J 
(literally, “Emperor of Pakistan") in the Persian style of Iran’s monarch, 
but he was quick to disclaim that title, urging his supporters not to rcpeat 
it and insisting, “I am a soldier of Pakistan, not its Emperor." Though the 
council met “in camera,” Vallabhbhai Patel sent a “transcript of shorthand 
notes on the proceedings, presumably taken by a Congress spy!” to Mount- 
batten soon after the meeting ended. 82 The League’s council gave “full au- 
thority to President Quaid-i-Azam M. A. Jinnah, to accept the fundamental 
principles of the Plan as a compromise, and to leave it to him, with full 
authority, to work out ali the details of the Plan in an equitable and just 
manner. . . [Italics added] 83 

That League resolution “caused a howl of indignation” from the Con¬ 
gress press and “violent letters of protest from Nehru and Patel,” who wrolu 
Mountbatten to express “fears that they would not be able to maııage the 
Ali India Congress Committee in view of the failure of the League to mako 
a defînite announcement that they accepted the plan as a settlement? J 
[Italics added] 84 Müslim zealots were, however, even more outraged tıl 
how far from the original Pakistan demand Jinnah had göne toward accepi 
ing the plan, and Rahmat Ali’s Pakistan National Movement in Cambridgt' 
now denounced it as “The Greatest Betrayal” to the “whole Millat (Müslim 
Community),” writing: 

It has now been completely betrayed, bartered, and dismembered by 
Mr. Jinnah, vvhose act of accepting the British Plan shatters the 
foundations of ali its nations and countries and sabotages the füturu 
of ali its 100 million members living in the Contincnt of Dinia ... 
unless nullified, it will forever cripple the life of the Pak Nation, 
blight the existence of the Millat in Dinia, and compromise the fice 
dom of the Fraternity throughout the world. . . . We will carry on 
the fight to the end. . . . We will never quit or capitulate. . . II 
shall never be said of us that, when the time enme lo choose be 
tween the greatest battle for the Millat and the grcnlest betrayal . . . 
we too followed the <|iıislingN and elinse lıetrnyal. . . . /<rmg hiw 
The, Millat ! BB 
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The first meeting of the interim government’s cabinet following the an- 
ııounced plan almost led to a fight between Nehıu and Liaquat över Jawa- 
harlal’s appointment of his sister, Madame Pandit, to be an ambassador; at 
which point Mountbatten shouted, “Gentlemen, what hopes have we of 
getting a peaceable partition if the first discussion leads to such a disgrace- 
ful scene as this?” 80 The answer, of course, was “None!” 
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On June 20, 1947, members of the Bengal legislative assembly voted for 
partition of their province by a large majority. Three days later the Punjabi 
assembly members opted for a similar Caesarian solution to the communal 
problem that had burned much of Lahore and Amritsar to the ground. 
Sind’s legislature also voted, 33 to 20, to join Pakistan. “Thus we can now 
look upon the creation of Pakistan on the 15th August as legally decided 
upon,” Mountbatten reported on June 27. 1 

Jinnah was invited into the viceroy’s office that day to sit with Nehru 
and Patel, as well as Liaquat and Baldev, on a new “partition council,” 
which addıessed itself to the creation of boundarv commissions. Four high 
court judges, two chosen by Congress and two by the League were to sit on 
each commission for partitioning the Punjab and Bengal. Jinnah suggested 
Britain’s distinguislıed barrister, Sir Cyril Radclifîe, to ehair tlıose boundary 
commissions. Radcliffe, who had never even visited India and expıessed no 
known opinions on its problems was unanimously accepted and would sooıı 
decide the destiny of millions of Hindus, Sikhs, and Muslims by the power 
of his repeatedly required casting vote. Nehru subsequently expressed grnve 
misgivings about Radcliffe because of his close Conservative associations, 
and he urged that the federal court serve instead as final arbitrator, İnil 
Jinnah was adamantly opposed. Radcliffe reached New Delhi oıı July 8, 
giving him precisely five weeks to draw new national boundaıies acınsa 
whose lines, bitterly disputed by both countries, appımimaiely 10 million 
refugees vvould run teırificd in opposite directions. 

Separate committees went to worl< to partition the army and other ele 
ments of the vast administrativ© machine that had kepi British İndin run* 
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ning for some ninety years. Mountbatten hoped and indeed expected to be 
asked to stay on as joint governor-general över both new dominions, at önce 
symbolizing their friendly and continued cooperation while expediting the 
process of the final division of assets in an equitable manner. Jinnah would 
hear nothing of that, however, insisting he ınust become governor-general 
of Pakistan himself. Jinnah suspected both Mountbattens of öpen favoritism 
to Congress, knowing how intimate they were with Nehıu, and feared that 
Pakistan might be compromised or possibly suffer as a stepehild under 
Mountbatten. Jinnah was also acutely conscious of the tuberculosis con- 
suming his Iungs and knew Iittle time remained to his life. He was eager to 
enjoy at least a taste of power, to which he had given so much of his en- 
ergy. As prime minister, however, he vvould have been saddled with daily 
political as well as administrative responsibilities and preferred to leave 
those to a younger man. Being governor-general would raise him eye-to-eye 
with Mountbatten, Attlee, Smuts, and ali the other heads of dominions of 
the Commonwealth the vvorld över. It was clearly the only ıank vvorthy of 
a Quaid-i-Azam. And it seemed a fitting first and only position for him to 
hold in the nation he had sired. 

“It will be remembered that I reported to the Cabinet Committee that 
Nehru had put in vvriting a request to me to remain on as the Governor 
General of India,” Mountbatten wrote on July 4. “Before I went to London 
J iıınah said that although he thought two Governor Generals vvould be bet¬ 
ler than one, he asked me specifically to stay on as a Süper Governor Gen¬ 
eral över the other two.” 2 Mountbatten could not get cabinet approval for 
l'hat proposal, however; nevertheless he and his staff continued to press 
Jinnah for “an answer” to the joint governor-general idea they were ali so 
utnxious to initiate. 

India, like Pakistan, depended initially on British officers to head ali 
three military Services, while Field Marshal Auchinleck actually continued 
lıı overall command of both dominion armies for almost half a year follow- 
Ing August 15. Nehru, like Jinnah, depended on several British goveınors, 
lııviting Sir John Golviİle of Bombay and Sir Archibald Nye of Madras to 
mtvc independent India in their same oflıcial capacities. Nothing Mount- 
Irutten could say made Jinnah budge from his resolve to take direct control 
nl Pakistan. Aftor much soul-searching, consideıable misgivings, and fur- 
llıcr consultntion with Lorıdoıı, the Mountbattens decided, nonetheless, to 
relimin in Ncvv Delhi for almost aııotlıer year, as originally plaııned. 

'İn moviııg İl kî Tlıird Hcııding of tlıis bili," Cripps informed the Com- 
iiioiih on Jııly 15, whon he opeııcıl İliç final duhule of tlıc Iııdiıtn Indepen- 
ılcııcc bili. "I ııııı Intmdııclııg svlıııl vvi11 bc Ilır İnsi Delinle in llıis Ilou.sc on 
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Indian affairs. . . . This Bili will launch ... a new and, let us hope, a 
happier era.” 3 Attlee concluded the debate that passed tbis lıistoric mea- 
sure, thus setting up two “Independent Dominions” of India and Pakistan 
on August 15, 1947. On Friday, July 18, King George VI added his talis- 
manic seal of assent to the new act. 

Jinnah held a press conference in mid-July and “assured” minorities in 
his inchoate dominion that they would have “protection with ıegard to their 
religion, faith, life, property and culture. They would, in ali respect, be 
citizens of Pakistan without any discrimination. . . . The same principle 
. . . would apply to the minorities in India as well. . . . Mr. Jinnah sin- 
cerely hoped that the relations between Pakistan and India would be 
fıiendly and cordial. 4 

“I resigned myself fatalistically to the coming disaster” Penderel Moon 
wrote that July. “it was easy to predict disaster but what was the exact 
form that it would take? . . . The Senior Superintendent of Poliçe, Delhi 
. . . asked for his opinion as to what would happen . . . replied crudely 
but tersely: ‘Önce a line of division is drawn in the Punjab ali Sikhs to the 

west of it and ali Muslims to the east of it will have their-chopped 

off.’ ” 5 Until August 14 thousands of Sikhs and Hindus continued to believe 
that Lahore would fail to India, so instead of moving their valuables from 
that Capital of the Punjab, they lef t most of what they owned behind when 
the bouııdary line was finally made public, racing east in panic and seeking 
only to save their lives. Mountbatten fiew to Lahore on Sunday, July 20, 
and met with the Punjab partition committee, suggesting that the new gov- 
ernment of east Punjab’s “unessential personnel” ali be moved out to Simla 
by August 10, but Radcliffe’s final award would remain top secret till the 
eve of partition and independence. 

In New Delhi the interim coalition government virtually ceased to funC* 
tion. Nehru and Liaquat were barely speaking to one another. Separate 
provisional administrations for India and Pakistan functioned virtually in- 
dependently during tlıose last fraııtic weeks when the assets of a subcon- 
tinent were divided in the most hasty, haphazaıd fashion—much the way il 
hostile divoıcing couple might of an evening şort out their possessions, 
Governor general-designate Jinnah was busy selling his houses, with I! ><• 
mansion in New Delhi bringing a handsome profit fronı a Marwari iner 
chant, and the estate atop Malabar Plili in Bombay going to a Weslt:nı 
European consulate. Fatima supervised the packing, for ali had l<> be reııdy 
August 7, when the Jinnahs flew off to Karadı i lo prepnro their nevv ııuııı* 
sion for the following week of lıistoric eeremoııy. Meımvvhile, Moıınllmlleit 
also preoccupied binişeli w itli mattoi's of vitııl iırterest to un ndmlrııl ol llu' 
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I got both Jinnah and Nehru to agree that the Navies would fly the 
white ensign at the ensign staff and the Dominion Flag at the jack- 
staff, and that the Governors General would fly the regular Dominion 
Governor General’s Flag, \vith the King’s crest and the name of the 
Dominion. When I shovved Jinnah the design of his new flag he an- 
nounced that he had changed his mind and he intended to design his 

I own flag with his own monogram on it, and he regretted that he 
could not allow his ships to fly the white ensign. He was only saved 
from being struck by the arrival of the other members of tbe Parti¬ 
tion Council at this moment. However, I sent Ismay round to beat 
him up as soon as possible, and Jinnah claimed that I must have mis- 
understood him as of course he was keen that the Pakistan Navy 
should fly the white ensign, and talked glibly about the “brotherhood 
of the seas.” 8 

The Mountbattens invited Jinnah and Fatima to dine with them on 
Friday, July 25, and as Campbell-Johnson recalled, “it was quite a small 
and informal affair, comprising only House guests and some of Mount¬ 
battens staff. Jinnah completely monopolised the conveısation by cracking 
a series of very lengthy and generally unfunny jokes. When Mountbatten 
tried to even out the conversation by talking to the guests next to him and 
leaving Jinnah to teli one of his stories to Lady Mountbatten, Jinnah broke 
off and interrupted across the table with, T think Mountbatten would like 
lo hear this one.’ It is customary for the Viceroy, representing the King, to 
precede his guests to and from the dining-room, but immediately this din- 
ner was över the Jinnahs got up at the same time as Their Excellencies 
ıınd walked out with them.” 7 Jinnah, of course, considered himself no less 
Ihan Lord Mountbatten at this point, the governor-general of his own 
dominion—the first person of Asian birth ever to achieve so exalted a rank 
of Commonvvealth power. 

The rulers of the princely states ali knew that by August 15 they had to 
ıı ecede to one or tlıe other dominion, since British paramountcy and its 
protective umbrella wouId disappear from their lands on that day; yet 
ıııtıny a maharaja, nawab, and nizam found it almost impossible to decide 
udıich way to jump. Bhopal, in Central India, chafed at the bit of integra- 
IIon into a dominion tovvard which its nawab felt the strongest personal 
ıiiılipathy. Kashmir and Plyderabad were to pıove the most difficult prob- 
loms, İ liç İlindi) maharaja of Kaslımir, Iflari Singh, refused to join either 
dominion, fcaring he woııld be dethroned by Jinnah for religious reasons, 
VOt lıating Nelırıı wilb a bitter halred" becııuso ol his sociallst proclivities 
and cleıııocrııtlc domnmİN. The nizam ol Myderulmd proforrotl lo joiıı l'ıiki- 
«Iun, II lıo VViiN ııııl ııllnvved lo minilin Indepeıulnıl. bul HUlTOlinıled us lıe 
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was by Indian territory and with 85 percent of his state’s population 
Hindu, he was forced the following Septembeı- by “Operation Polo” to in- 
tegrate his domain within the Indian union. 

Mahatma Gandhi trekked off to Noakhali in Bengal to seek to cahn 
communal passions there on the eve of partition, and much to Mountbat- 
ten’s delight 

Gandhi has announced his decision to spend the rest of his life in 
Pakistan looking after the minorities. This will infuriate Jinnah, but 
will be a great relief to Congress for, as I have said before, his in- 
fluence is largely negative or even destructive and directed against 
the only man who has his feet firmly on the ground, Vallabhbhai 
Patel. 8 

Jinnah picked Lieutenant-General Sir Frank W. Messervy, the com- 
mander of the northern army of British India, to serve as Pakistan’s first 
commander-in-chief, and Messervy submitted a “most disturbing” report 
to Moımtbatten, vvaming that the North-West Fronticr defence forces 
would fail from sixty-seven battalions to forty-five, a number of whiclı 
would only be at “half strength,” immediately after August 15, 1947. To 
“mitigate the immediate danger,” Messervy suggested re-enlisting ‘up to 
10,000 demobilised Punjabi Mussalman and Pathan infantrymen,” vvhilc 
warning Afghanistan against seeking any border changes. 9 

Jinnah and his sister flew out of New Delhi in the viceroy’s Dakota on 
the moming of August 7. Thousands of admirers were vvaiting at the air* 
port in Karachi, and cheers of “Pakistan Zindabad” ıeverberated across the 
sands of Sind and echoed över the Arabian Sea. Refugees kept pouring 
into Karachi along every road as the pıovincial port grew overnight into ıı 
national Capital with its population doubling within a matter of months. 
Throngs of cheering onlookers lined most of the road from the airport lo 
government house, formerly the residence of the governoı- of Sind and novv 
about to become Jinnah’s last bungalow. Walking up the steps of that 
white Victorian mansion, Jinnah tuıned to naval Lieutenant S. M. Ahsan, 
transferred from Mountbatten’s stafi to the Quaid-i-Azam’s, confessing: "Do 
you know, I never expected to see Pakistan in my lifetime. We have lo lir 
very grateful to God for what we have achieved.” 

Two days later, Sind’s governor-elect, Sir Ghulam Hidayatullah, Jiıı- 
nah’s old Bombay companion, gave a posh party in honor öf his gıval 
leader at the elegant Karachi Chıb, wherc Jinnah said: "Ycs. I um Kimıchl 
born, and it was on the sands of Karachi that I playod tnnrbles in »iv b«v 
lıood. I was schoolcd al Karachi. . . . I.cl us trust cadı ollıor . . İd ıı-. 
jııdgo by roNiılls, not by tlıeorlcN. Wllh Ihc lıdp ol' cvory scctlon I ser llmt 
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every class is represented in this huge gathering—let us work in double 
shift, if necessary, to make the Soveıeign State of Pakistan really happy, 
really ımited and really powerful.” 10 

Pakistan’s constituent assembly met in Karachi for the first time on Au¬ 
gust 11 and unanimously elected Jinnah to preside över its meetings, amid 
tlıunderous applause, as its first business. Jinnah took the chair, thanking 
the assembled delegates for 

the greatest honour that is possible for this Sovereign Assembly to 
confer—by electing me as your first President. ... I sincerely hope 
that . . . we shall make this Constituent Assembly an example to 
the vvorld. The Constituent Assembly has got two main functions to 
perform. The first is the very onerous and responsible task of framing 
our future Constitution of Pakistan and the second of functioning as 
a full and complete Sovereign body as the Federal Legislature of 
Pakistan. We have to do the best we can. . . . u 

Then he seemed suddenly to awaken from a dream, looking around at the 
packed and steaming hail filled with eager, perspiring faces ali turned to 
lıim for inspiration, orders, instruction on every minute question of how to 
build a new State. “You know really that not only we ourselves are vvonder- 
ing but, I think, the whole vvorld is vvondering at this unprecedented cy- 
clonic revolution which has brought about the plan of creating and estab- 
lishing tvvo independent Sovereign Dominions in this sub-contincnt. As it 
is, it has been unprecedented; there is no parallel in the history of the 
vvorld. This mighty sub-continent with ali kinds of inhabitants has been 
brought under a plan which is titanic, unknovvn, unparalleled. . . .” He 
could not quite believe it yet. He had vvon. The highest court had returned 
aııother verdict in his favor —Vakıştan was to be born in just a few days. 
But ıvJıcıt exactly was it? And hoıv was it going to work? There had never 
been time to consider details, after ali, never strength enough, nor help. 
Not even time to vvrite out a single speech in advance. 

Dealing with our first function in this Assembly, I cannot make 
any vvell-considered pronouncement at this moment, but I shall say 
a few things as they occur to me. The first and the foremost thing 
that I vvould like to emphasise is this—remember that you are novv a 
Sovereign Legislative body and you have got ali the povvers. It there- 
fore, places on you the grave'st responsibility as to how you should 
lake your deeisions. The first observalion llıat I vvould like to make 
is this. . , , You w i 11 no doubl agree witlı rnc that the first duty of a 
Goveınıncııl is lo ıımlntnln lıuv and oi'dcr, so llıııl the life property 
aıul ıcliglons bi’licl's ol il 1 : Ntıbjools are liılly prolcolcd by llunSUılc. 

İl ıı* «mmıl llılııg llıııl ncnııs lo ine Is (Iı İn : One ol Ilın biggosl 
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curses from which India is suffering ... is bribery and corruption. 
That really is a poison. We must put that down with an iron hand 
and I hope that you will take adequate measures as soon as it is pos- 
sible. . . . Black-marketing is another curse. ... I know that black- 
marketeers are frequently caught and punished. Judicial sentences 
are passed or sometimes fines only are imposed. Now you have to 
tackle this monster which today is a colossal erime against society, 
in our distressed conditions, when we constantly face shortage of 
food. ... A Citizen who does black-marketing commits, I think, a 
greater erime than the biggest and most grievous of crimes. These 
black-marketeers are really knowing, intelligent, and ordiharily re- 
sponsible people. ... I think they ought to be very severely pun¬ 
ished, because they undermine the entire System of control . . . and 
cause wholesale starvation and want and even death. 

The next thing that strikes me is this: Here again it is a legacy 
which has been passed on to us . . . the evil of nepotism and job- 
bery. This evil must be crushed relentlessly. I want to make it quite 
clear that I shall never tolerate any kind of jobbery, nepotism or any 
influence directly or indirectly brought to bear upon me. ... I 
know there are people who do not quite agree with the division of 
India and the partition of the Punjab and Bengal. Much has been 
said against it, but now that it has been accepted, it is the duty of 
everyone of us to loyally abide by it and honourably act according to 
the agreement, which is now final and binding on ali. But you must 
remember, as I have said, that this mighty revolution that has taken 
place is unprecedented. 

But the question is, whether it w as possible or practicable to act 
othervvise than what has been done. ... A division had to take 
place. On both sides, in Hindustan and Pakistan, there are seetions 
of people who may not agree with it, who may not like it, but in my 
judgement there was no other solution and I am sure future history 
will record its verdict in favour of it. And what is more it will be 
proved by aetual experience as we go on that that was the only solu¬ 
tion. . . . Any idea of a United India could never have worked and 
in my judgement it would have led us to terrific disaster. May be 
that view is correct; may be it is not; that remains to be seen. 12 

ile seemed ımable to move his mind from that awesome auestion. I'bı 
the first time he openly challenged his o\vn jııdgment, wondering aloud İl 
it might not have been correct, sensing peıhaps that the worst part ol tim 
dream—the true tragic nightmaıe of partition was aboııt to bogiıı, the hııiTİ- 
cane waiting behind this “cyclonic revolution." "Ali the sanır,” he eontinueıl 
in this ııneharac'lerislic' Iroublccl monologun ol relleel’ioıı belıııe Ilır por* 
plexod ınııllıılıs. plrs. ımvvıib.s, rııjns, .ıhıılıs, ııııtl klıımti tıylııg lo fail im m us 
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well as follow his every word, “in this division it w as impossible to avoid 
the question of minorities being in one Dominion or the other.” 

Now that was unavoidable. There is no other solution. Now what 
shall we do? Now, if we want to make this great State of Pakistan 
happy and prosperous we should vvholly and solely concentrate on 
the well-being of the people, and especially of the masses and the 
poor. If you will work in co-operation, forgetting the past, burying 
the hatehet you are bound to succeed. If you change your past and 
work together in a spirit that everyone of you, no matter to \vhat 
community he belongs, no matter what relations he had with you in 
the past, no matter what is his colour, caste or creed, is first, second 
and last a Citizen of this State with equal rights, privileges and ob- 
ligations, there will be no end to the progress you will make. 

I cannot emphasise it too much. We should begin to work in that 
spirit and in course of time ali these angularities of the majority and 
minority communities, the Hindu community and the Müslim com¬ 
munity—because even as regards Muslims you have Pathans, Punjabis, 
Shias, Sunnis and so on and among the Hindus you have Brahmins, 
Vashnavas, Khatris, also Bengalees, Madrasis, and so on—will vanish. 
Indeed if you ask me this has been the biggest hindıance in the way 
of India to attain the freedom and independence and but for this we 
would have been free peoples long long ago. 13 

What a remarkable reversal it was, as though he had been transformed 
overnight önce again into the old “Ambassador of Hindu-Muslim Unity” 
that Sarojini Naidu loved. His mind was racing too swiftly for logical co- 
herence, almost freely associating as he rambled extemporaneously. Was 
it, in fact, över now? Or \vas it ali just about to begin? 

You are free; you are free to go to your temples, you are free to go 
to your mosques or to any other place of worship in this State of 
Pakistan. . . . You may belong to any religion or caste or creed— 
that has nothing to do with the business of the State. . . . We are 
starting in the days when there is no diserimination, no distinetion 
betvveen onc community and another, no diserimination betvveen one 
caste or creed and another. We are starting with this fundamental 
principle that we are ali citizens and equal citizens of one State. The 
people of England in course of time had to face the realities of the 
situatlon and had to diseharge the responsibilities and burdens 
plııcod upon llıcın by the government. . . . Today, you might say 
with justlee tlıut Hoınaıı (ûılholk'S ınıd Prolostûnts do not exist; what 
oxlst« ııow in tlıut every man Ih a eitl/nı, un ccpiHİ Citizen of Great 
Urltftln . . . »II mambom of the Nııtltm. 14 
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What was he talking about? Had he simply forgotten where he was? 
Had the cyclone of events so disoriented him that he was aruging the op- 
position’s briefp Was he pleading for a united India—on the eve of Paki¬ 
stan—before those hundreds of thousands of terrified innocents were slaugh- 
tered, iîeeing their homes, their fields, their ancestral villages and running 
to an eternity of oblivion or a refugee camp in a strange land? “No\v,” the 
governor-general-designate continued, “I think we should keep in front of 
us as our ideal and you will Hnd that in course of time Hindus would cease 
to be Hindus and Muslims vvould cease to be Muslims, not in the religious 
sense, because that is the personal faith of each individual, but in the 
political sense as citizens of the State. ... I shall always be guided by the 
principles of justice and fairplay without any, as is put in the political lan- 
guage, prejudice or il]-will, in other vvords, partiality or favouritism. My 
guiding principle will be justice and complete impartiality, and I am sure 
that with your support and co-operation, I can look forward to Pakistan 
becoming one of the greatest Nations of the vvoıld.” 15 

Yet even as he concluded on so optimistic a note, rumor had reached 
Liaquat Ali as well as Jinnah that the strategic Müslim-majority Gurdaspur 
district of the Punjab, affoıding the only all-weather road access to Kashmir, 
was going to be awarded to East Punjab by Radcliffe. Liaquat \vamed 
Ismay that such a “political” decision would be viewed by Muslims as “so 
grave a breach of faith as to imperil futuıe friendly relations behveen 
Pakistan and the British.” 16 Mountbatten insisted, however, that he had 
“resolutely” kept himself “out of the whole business” of the boundary com- 
mission and had not so much as seen the final maps, which were only 
brought to his office by Radcliffe after he and his wife had flown from 
Delhi to Karachi on August 13 to help celebrate the formal transfer of 
power there by conveying His Majesty’s as well as his own official greetings 
to the new Dominion. 

Jinnah and Fatima awaited the Mountbattens not at Karachi airport but 
inside the entrance hail of government house, '\vhich had been decked up 
to look just like a Hollywood film-set, and ali four were subjected to tak- 
ings and re-takings under the dazzling light and sizzling heat of the are- 
larnps.” 17 Jinnah remained strangely “aloof” at the banquet which he hosled 
for the Mountbattens there that night. Liaquat and the other League lead- 
eıs who had listened to his disjointed ramblings before the constituenl as- 
sembly then insisted that he read from a prepared text, since the en lire 
diplomatic corps as well as \vorld press would be represented in the İmi 
quethall. He rose to adjııst his monocle to his eye, unfolding the lext, ı<\ıd 
ing softly, slovvly, “Your Excalletıcv, Your llighncss, and J.ııdies and Gen 
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tlemen, I have great pleasure in pıoposing a toast to His Majesty the 
King.” 18 The words had been fashioned for him by the best of his bright 
young elerks. Nothing of this toast was Jinnah’s—only the frail voice that 
read it aloud in such perfect upper-class English accent. “Here I vvould like 
to say, Your Excellency Lord Mountbatten, how much we appreciate your 
having carried out whoIe-heartedly the policy and the principle that was 
laid dovvn by the plan of 3rd June. . . . Pakistan and Hindustan will al- 
\vays remember you. . . .” Perhaps he did inject the vvord “Hindustan,” in- 
sisting upon using it, as so many of his follovvers vvould do, feeling it a 
more appropriate appellation for Pakistan’s neighbor than “India,” vvhich 
was, after ali, just an English corruption of the name of Pakistan’s majör 
river artery, the Indus. 

Mountbatten sat at dinner betvveen Miss Jinnah and Begüm Liaquat Ali 
Khan and reported, “They both pulled my leg about the midnight cere- 
monies in Delhi saying that it was astounding that a ıesponsible Govern¬ 
ment could be guided by astrologers. ... I refrained from retorting that 
the vvhole Karachi programme had had to be changed because Jinnah had 
forgotten that it vvas Ramazan and had had to change the lunch party he 
had himself suggested to a dinner party.” 10 

Next morning the Jinnahs drove from the government house to the 
legislative assembly hail along a carefully guaı ded route, lined with sol- 
diers as vvell as poliçe aleı-ted to vvateh for possible assassins, since reports 
of a Sikh plan to assassinate Jinnah on the day Pakistan vvas born had 
reached Mountbatten and Jinnah several days earlier. But only shouts of 
“Pakistan Zindabad” and “Quaid-i-Azam Zindabad” were hurled at his car- 
riage. The Mountbattens follovved in a separate carriage, and inside the 
crovvded semicircular chamber of Pakistan’s parliament, vvhich had been 
Sind’s legislative assembly, Lord Mountbatten graciously felicitated Jinnah 
and read the message from his cousin, King George, vveleoming Pakistan 
into the Commonvvealth. Jinnah replied, reading again from the carefully 
hammered out vvords of a text prepared by his staff. 

Your Excellency, I thank His Majesty on behalf of the Pakistan Con- 
stituent Assembly and myself. I önce more thank you and Lady 
Mountbatten for your kindness and good vvishes. Yes, we are parting 
as friends . . . and I assure you that vve shall not be vvanting in 
friendly spiril vvith our neighbours and vvith ali nations of the vvorld. 20 

"Lady Mountbatten pressed Miss Jinnahs hand affectionately as Jinnah sat 
dnvvıı after giving his mldress,” a vvitness reported. "II Jiımah’s peısonality 
Is rold and remole. II ıılso lıas a magııetie <|»m1lly- the sense of leudership is 
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almost oveıpowering. . . . Here indeed is Pakistan s King Emperor, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Speaker and Prime Minister concentrated into one 
formidable Quaid-e-Azam.” 21 

Mountbatten was stili worried about a possible assassination attempt 
and feared that if it was going to be tried against Jinnab, then was the time 
when he, as governor-general, should be driven back to the government 
house in an öpen carriage. “It occurred to me that the best way for me to 
protect him would be to insist on our riding in the same carriage, you see,” 
Mountbatten recalled, smiling. "I knew that no one in that crowd would 
vvnnt to risk shooting me! And luckily it worked beautifully, but such was 
Jinnah’s vanity, you knovv, that no sooner did we get inside the gates of 
Government House than he tapped my knee and said, ‘Thank God J was 
able to bring you back alive!’ ” 22 

The Mountbattens flew to New Delhi that afternoon for another round 
of gala independence celebrations at India’s constituent assembly and Red 
Fort, where the tricolor of India’s dominion was raised at midnight. “Long 
years ago we made a tryst with destiny,” Nehru informed his nation, “and 
now the time comes when we shall redeem our pledge. ... At the stroke 
of the midnight bour, when the world sleeps, India will wake to life and 
freedom. A moment comes, which comes but rarely in history, when we 
step out from the old to the new, when an age ends, and when the soul of 
sı nation, long suppressed, finds utterance.” 23 

The next morning Radcliffe’s “a\vards” were revealed, and ali celebra- 
tion ended; then the slaughter began. In and around Amritsar bands of 
armed Sikhs killed every Müslim they could find, while in and around 
I .alıore, Müslim gangs—many of them “poliçe”—sharpened their knives and 
emptied their guns at Hindus and Sikhs. Entire trainloads of refugees werr 
gutted and turned into ıolling coffins, funeral pyres on wheels, food for 
bloated vultures who darkened the skies över the Punjab and were sated 
with more flesh and blood in those final weeks of August than their ances- 
tors had enjoyed in a century. 

In Bengal, Gandhi fasted on independence Day, knovving how many 
were condemned to prematüre death by that double-dominion birthday. İn 
Calcutta ali businesses closed in terroı- for two days, August 15-16; the laf 
ter deerned so “inauspicious” by Hindu astrologers that no religious Bralı 
man dared to leave the safety of his home. The Mahasabha raised binek 
fhıgs in opposition to pnrl’ition, the vivisection of Mother India, Akluınri 
Ifindustan. Calcutta Musliıns flecl shrank, and hid in paııie, “orovvding to 
gether for sanotuary in cortııin predomincıntly Müslim armış of tlıe elly,” 
General Tuktır reporU'd, "deserled, leadurloss, depjıw<1 and on ilet dofen 
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şive.” Sanity was restored to that premier city of eastern India only after 
Gandhi undertook a fast-unto-death to help stop the killing of innocents. 

The austere Müslim month of Ramazan ended on August 18, and Jinnah 
broadcast an Id day message to his nation, announcing that 

This day of rejoicing thronghout the Müslim world so aptly conıes 
immediately in the wake of our national State being established, and 
therefore, it is a matter of special significance and happiness to us 
ali. ... I ferventlv pray that God Almighty make us ali woıthy of 
our past and hoary history and give us strengtlı to make Pakistan 
truly a great nation amongst ali the nations of the vvorld. No doubt 
we have achieved Pakistan but that is only yet the beginning of an 
end. Great responsibilities have come to us, and equally great should 
be our determination and endeavour to discharge them. 24 
But the strength had göne out of him. He could carry on only after longer 
and longer interludes of rest in his lonely west wing of the government 
house, where only Fatima, the secretaries, and servants were permitted. 
Fatima saw it most clearly. She alone was close enough to see that 

even in his hour of triumph the Quaid-e-Azam was gravely ili. ... I 
watched with sorrow and pain. He had little or no appetite and had 
even lost his ability to will himself to sleep. Ali this coincided with 
reports from both sides of the border of harrowing tales of massacre, 
rape, arson and looting. He began his day discussing these mass kill- 
ings with me at breakfast and his handkerchief furtively often went 
to his moist eyes. ... 

The Constitution had to be framed, and he applied his mind to 
this as often as he could. ... He worked in a frenzv to consolidate 
Pakistan. And, of course, he totally neglected his health, and his 
coughing and slight temperature were beginning to worry me more 
and more. At my insistence, he agreed to be examined by Colonel 
Rahman, his personal physician, who diagnosed a slight attack of 
malana. The Quaid, who had an aveısion to medicine, said ... I 
don’t have malana. I am just run down. Asked to rest, he replied 
flatly, “I have too much to do.” 25 

He did not, in fact, have malana. He had consumption, soon to be com- 
pounded by cancer of the lungs. 

İn Karachi his vvorking day usually started at 8:30 a.m. when he seated 
himself bclıiııd the largo tablo on which his papers were stacked, with his 
"tin of C.’ravon ‘A’ cigarettes 1 ' always at his finger tips and his box of “high 
miftUty Gvıhım eigars, the anıma of whİch also peivaded the rooın,’ jin- 
nııh’s flldo-do-camp, Brigaclior llıısalıı rocalled. 
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Jinnah’s frugality had been, of course, well knowıı, but since the birth 
of Pakistan he had better reason perhaps than ever to guard each rupee, 
for he found, as he told Begüm Shah Nawaz, “only twenty crores [200 mil- 
lion] rupees in the treasuıy and nearly rupees forty crores of biliş lying on 
the table.” 26 Nor was India vvilling to part with substantial funds vouch- 
safed to Pakistan by the formula agreed upon for sharing ali pre-partition 
assets of the Bıitish raj. Patel and Baldev were specially loathe to “arm” 
Pakistan with the wherewithal to fight India—whether in the Punjab, Sind, 
Kashnıir, or Bengal. 

Jinnah knew how precarious Pakistan’s position, like his ovvn health was, 
and issued a statement to the press on August 24, 1947, urging calm in the 
face of the “grave unrest” created by the daily news of the “outrages” per- 
petrated against Muslims in India’s East Punjab. He assured his people that 
Pakistan was doing ali in its power to “give succour and relief to the vic- 
tims” and to help evacuate Muslims from terrorized districts and States. 

In the last week of August, the Mayor of Karachi and his councillors 
presented an “address of welcome” on vellum encased in silver to their 
Quaid-i-Azam, who responded in the old Municipal Corporation Building 
near his birthplace. Jinnah said hovv proud he was that people in Karachi 
“have kept their heads cool and lived amicably” amidst so much “distur- 
bance” in other paıls of the subcontinent. Bureaucrats, refugees, workers, 
merchants and their businesses and Capital flowed into Karachi from every 
direction, by sea and air as well as along dusty roads. Property values 
soared, goods and Services were in such demand that priccs skyrocketed. 
For Jinnah’s hometown, the boom was of magnificent proportions, and even 
as the Punjab withered and writhed in post-partition torment and paiıı, 
Sind began to blossom with Karachi itself in the vanguard of growth and 
dcvelopment. Pakistan’s entire navy, consisting initially of a single frigatc 
and a few minesweepers and smaller craft, was based at Karachi, for Chit- 
tagong vvas stili a village Iit by keıosene lanterns, a “port” with dock space 
only for two ships at a time, at the landing of the Bıitish Club in East 
Bengal, the one building as yet capable of generating its own electricity. 

Even as remoteness from the Punjab border ofFered Karachi breathiııg 
space in which to prosper, proximity left Lahore a shambles, the largo t ol 
endless streams of destitute refugees, much as Amritsar and Delhi thtrn 
became. The sick and dying bıought every nced, demand, and physleal 
blight with their battered bodies to a city who.se housing shortnge had hooıı 
tripled by arson and whose water sııpply vvas infcstcd witlı tlı<- vvorsl dls- 
eases of cleııd and disintegrating eorpses tlrnnvn iııto its aıTeries. İts spıı 
oious mos(|uos and önce benutlfııl Mııglıal gürden,s woıv turatsd Inlf) 
orowdti(l tuınıpN lor Mimlim i'üftıgoos lloclııg Sikli pemıcuıtlon, Much İn 
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“everyoııe’s surprise” 27 Jinnah attended a Joint Indo-Pak Defence Council 
meeting chaired in Lahore by Mountbatten at the end of August. His doc- 
toı’s orders and fever notwithstanding, the Quaid-i-Azam flew into the 
Punjabi Capital to see for himself how much dreadful damage had been 
done since his last visit. Governor Sir Fıancis Mudie, formerly the governor 
of Sind, had been appointed by Jinnah to replace Sir Evan Jenkins on the 
eve of independence. Jinnah liked Mudie and lived with him in Lahore. 

Jinnah insisted on dismantling the Punjab Boundary Force that Mount¬ 
batten had created a month earlier, which had proved virtually useless in 
the face of the tragic events that ensued. He preferred to have the Müslim 
troops of that 50,000-man unit back inside Pakistan’s borders, should they 
be required elsevvhere in the near future. Kashnıir stili hoped to remain 
independent, its vacillating maharaja plaving a waiting game that was to 
prove tragically expensive to his 3 million voiceless subjects, 75 percent of 
vvhom were Müslim, flyderabad had also refused to join India, and Con- 
gress “intelligence” reported early in September that the nizam’s govern- 
ment was trying to purchase “armaments in Czechoslovakia and in general 
to build up its separate sovereignty.” 28 Whether or not that information was 
accurate, Jinnah hoped to bring the nizam into close alliance with, if not 
actually under the sovereignty of, Pakistan. 

Hyderabad financier and later prime minister, Mir Laik Ali, Jinnah’s most 
intimate disciple in the nizam’s inner circle, recalled: 

On more than one occasion we discussed the Pakistan Plan . . . and 
what would happen to the rest of the Muslims and the Müslim 
States, particularly the State of Hyderabad. One evening, early in 
September [1947], I received a long-distance cali from Karachi . . . 
the Governor-General. . . . He . . . told me that the first delega- 
tion of Pakistan to the United Nations would be leaving shortly for 
Lake Success and he had included me, ... I mildly protested that 
I . . . was too involved in my affairs and suggested that it would be 
more appropriate if some one from Pakistan takes my place. . . . 

I met Mr. Jinnah in Karachi, he at the very start elaborated that 
Pakistan . . . was in uıgent need of finances. . . . He was aware of 
my personal contacts vvith the financial circles ... in the USA and 
some parts of Europe. ... He said Pakistan would accept any rea- 
sonable teııns and offer "quid pro qııo” short of affecting its hard 
earned sovereignty . . . when I returncd towards the end of Octo- 
ber, I . . . marıııgcd to jouıney to Lahore, and saw him ailing in 
bed. Tim doctors Imd lorbiddon vlsitom but I was allowed to meet 
lıiııı for no more llııırı İmli ım lıour. I bi'lefly teporlcd the silıuıtion to 
Mr, Jlininiı. , . I'ııkİNİıııı vvııs liıred wlth (inot'İK'r serimin «Uıuıtlon 

, . . İndin Imd wUhllQİd tim ngıoed «lıııro ol . . . Ilesem Bank» 
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cash balances amounting to some Rs. 55 crore. There was hardly any 
money to meet the day-to-day expenses and the position was really 
critical, India . , . believed that this very first blow would finish 
Pakistan. Could Hyderabad State or the Nizam advance adequate 
loan to Pakistan to tide över the crisis? 

. . . Never in my life had I seen Mr. Jinnah emotional except on 
that day. He asked me if I had seen the . . . refugees as I drove 
from the airport. ... I had of course. Tears rolled down his cheeks 
several times as he spoke of the mass human misery. . . . Soon after 
that the Nizam sanctioned a loan of Rs. 20 crore to Pakistan. Mr. 
Jinnah lost no time in publicly announcing that Pakistan had re- 
ceived a loan of that sum from Hyderabad and . . . had no further 
financial problems . . . the leaders of India were just wild and 
furious över it. 29 


Jinnah had also sent Ispahani to the United States as Pakistan’s am- 
bassador and deputy Ieader of the UN delegation, which future foreign 
minister Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan led. Ispahani purchased a build- 
ing in Washington for $150,000 to serve as Pakistan’s “Chancery” and 
wrote Jinnah from New York in mid-September to report having 

met the top executives of General Motors Company who have takcn 
prompt note of your requirement of a Cadillac super-limousine. . . . 
General Motors has assured me that arrangements would be made 
for the delivery of the car at Karachi as soon as possible, and will 
override ali other prior bookings. . . . In regard to the special aero- 
plane, my friends and I have contacted some leading manufactur- 
ers. . . . I hope you are keeping good health. 80 

The super-limousine cost $6,000 and was “cavern green.” A converted B-23 
Beechcraft was to cost more than the embassy building, so Jinnah decided 
on a Vickers Armstrong instead, the price of which was “not unreason- 
able.” 31 

Jinnah ordered Liaquat to move his cabinet secretaıiat to Lahoıe in 
September and joined him there the following month, as relatioııs with 
India deteriorated to the point of Virtual “war.” 32 Armed “convoys" of 
Müslim refugees leaving India could pass through hoşt ile Sikli territory 
°nly with special instruetions from Nehru and official India» “escorts." 
Ismay flew to Karachi in mid-September to meet with Jinnah for ııo Ic.vs 
than eleven hours duıing his two-day visit, roporting lıimsell' to lıave hem 
“the first guest at Government 1! ou.se since tlıo 15th Angııst." vvlnniııg över 
Jinnah enoııglı to be oallod "a good l'ellovv” İn Ilır (,)ııııld-l-A/,am to IiIn 
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face. 38 But the more disturbing part of Ismay’s report to his chief was that 
“Jinnah was full of wrath against Congress, saying that he could never 
understand these rnen’s hatreds and was now beginniııg to feel that there 
was no alternative but to fight it out.” 

The Müslim nawab of Junagadh, a small princely state on the coast of 
Kathiavvar, acceded to Pakistan that September, though his domain was 
surrounded by India and the vast majority of his state’s population was 
Hindu. The apolitical nawab’s shrewd diwan vvas Sindi landovvner Sir 
Shah Nawaz Blıutto (the enteıprising father of Pakistan’s late prime min¬ 
ister, Zulfi Bhutto), who dıafted the documents of accession and personally 
deliveıed them to Jinnah. Nehru and Patel were outraged when they 
learned of Junagadh’s “treachery” and delayed martial invasion only till 
November, driving Müslim courtiers like the Bhuttos to sail from Veraval 
port to Karachi, with their treasure and talents placed at Pakistan’s service. 

Before the end of September, Jinnah appealed directly to his Common- 
vvealth colleagues for help in Pakistan’s tragic disputes with its elosest 
neighbor. The flood of refugees continued to deluge the Punjab, and each 
new arrival brought blood-curdling tales of tragedy that fîred the hatred 
of Muslims throughout the Northwest, leading many to cry out for revenge 
against the “infidels,” igniting passions with pain, stimulating pressures for 
retaliation, and drovvning caution in an ocean of bitter fury. Sir Archibald 
Carter, permanent undersecretarv of the Commonwealth Relations Office, 
visited Karachi at this time, and London became more conscious of the 
urgeney of Pakistan’s plight and the potential imminence of Indo-Pak war. 
Liaquat flew to Delhi and remained for several nights as Mountbatten’s 
guest in the government house, portentously warning Ismay before he flew 
back to Lahore, “Let India go ahead and commit an act of war, and see 
what happens.” 34 Ismay understood Liaquat’s thinly-veiled threat as ap- 
parently aimed at Kashmir. Mountbatten’s chief-of-staff returned to London 
in early Octobeı - , putting up overnight again with Jinnah in Karachi, on 
()ctober 2, Gandhi’s seventy-eighth birthday. 

The proerastinating maharaja of Kashmir, Sir Hari Singh, signed a 
“standstill agreement” with Pakistan that permitted petrol supplies and 
other vital needs of that northernmost state of South Asia to continue flow- 
I ııg över the Pakistan roads that served as its majör highvvays to the world. 
11art Sınglı knew that time vvas running out. Mııslim peasants in Kashmir’s 
Southern pıovince ol' Poonelı vvere the first to revolt. That September and 
eıirly October, ncighhoring Pakistnni Muslims erossed the Poonch border 
lo help tlıelr co-rrllgionl.sls (Iglıl againut Ilır ıııııhıırnjıv’s forces sent to put 
dovvıl the re voli. By mld ()rlohrr Pnkütin Nİoppctl ııll slıipıncnls of vilal 
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snpplies to Kashmir. New Delhi then “decided to step into the breach and 
try to send such things as salt, kerosene and sugar” to “blockaded” Srina- 
gar. 35 

On October 23, British trucks and jeeps of the Pakistan army loaded 
with some 5,000 armed Pathan Afridi, Waziri, and Mahsud tribesmen of 
the Noıth-West Frontier crossed the Kashmir border and headed east 
along the Muzaffarabad-Baramula road that led to Srinagar itself. That “in- 
vasion of Kashmir fıom Pakistan would long be called by Pakistan a 
purely “volunteer” action undertaken “spontaneously” by irate “tribals” 
rushing to the aid of oppressed Müslim brothers. But the trucks, petrol, and 
drivers were haıdly Standard tribal equipment, and British officers as well 
as Pakistani officials ali along the northern Pakistan route they traversed 
knew and supported, even if they did not actually organize or instigate, 
that violent October operation by which Pakistan seems to have hoped to 
trigger the integration of Kashmir into the nation, whose acrostic name 
gave its K Central prominence. Reports of the raiders burning and seizing 
Muzaffarabad reached New Delhi unofficially on the night of October 24, 
and the next morning, Pakistan army headquarters officially informed New 
Delhi s sister-dominion command that “tribal volunteers” had “entered” 
Kashmir, Their advance guard . . . only 35 to 40 miles from Srinagar,” 30 
Mountbatten summoned an emergency meeting of the Indian Defence 
Committee that Saturday morning, and they agreed to assemble ali the 
arms and aircraft they could find for possible immediate despatch to Srina¬ 
gar. V. P. Menon was sent flying över Himalayan heights to see if he could 
convince Hari Singh to sign an accession agreement at this point. Menon 
returned early Sunday morning, October 26, to report to Mountbatten, 
Nehru, and Patel that the maharaja “had göne to pieces completely” and 
could “come to no decision,” His state’s prime minister, M. C. Mahajan 
(later chief justice of India), ho\vever, proved “receptive” to Menon’s mis- 
sion and returned with him to New Delhi, where he met with Nehru and 
Patel. 

“I requested immediate military aid on any terms,” Mahajan recalled, 
urging Nehru to “Give us the military force we need. Take the accession 
and give whatever power you desire to the popular party. The army fânisi 
fly to save Srinagar this evening or else I will go to Lahore and negotiftt'ö 
terms with Mr. Jinnah” 37 Mahajan reported that Nehru “becamc ııpsol" 
and “angry” at the mention of Jiıınah’s name and ordered lıiın “a\vay," İmi 
Patel detained him, whispering “Of course, Mahajan, you aro not goitıg ta 
Pakistan. Then Sheikh Abdullah, who uppeıırs to lıııve beril "llfiteıılııg" 
from an adjoining bodroom in Ncbru's Delhi bönse, seni in a "me.NNiıgo” İn 
Sflcontl Mııhfijnns ndvlce, whieh Inutııııtly ohunged Nnlu'n’» "altltıule," 
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The next morning the defence council met and decided to airlift the 
First Sikli Battalion from New Delili to Srinagar. “In the early hours of the 
morning of the 27th,” Mahajan wrote, “I could hear the noise of the planes 
flying över Sardar Baldev Singh’s house [where Mahajan spent the night] 
and carrying tbe military personnel to Srinagar. At about 9 a.m. I got a 
message from . . . Srinagar that troops had landed there and had göne 
into action. On receipt of this message, I flew to Jammu \vith Mr. V. P. 
Menon. . . . Mr. Menon and myself met IIis Ilighness [Hari Singh had 
driven down from Srinagar the previous night to his Wiııter Capital] at the 
palace. . . . After some discussion, formal documents were signed which 
Mr. Menon took back to New Delhi. ... I stayed at Jammu. This was a 
narrow shave.” 

Mahajan’s autobiographical account of this most important sequence of 
events is at critical variance with previous reports published by V. P. 
Menon and others elose to Nehru and Patel and associated with the Gov¬ 
ernment of India at the time. Menon insists that Kashmir’s “instrument of 
accession” \vas signed and delivered to New Delhi before any Indian troops 
were flown into action in Srinagar; 38 Mahajan reports the reverse. The 
aetual sequence is of more than academic interest, since India’s claim to 
Kashmir was, in legal terms, based on having secured a legitimate instru- 
ment of accession prior to airliftiııg any troops into the Vale. Mountbatten, 
of course, understood that “the risk of Pakistan also sending troops would 
be considerable.” and if that occurred then two Commonwealth armies, 
each trained and led by British commanding officers, would have had for 
the first time in history to face one another on the field of battle. It would 
have been so ignominious, so utterly intoleıable a conclusion to his “last 
Cflıukka in India,” 30 that Mountbatten had to move heaven and earth to 
uvoid so tragic a denouement. He had, in fact, assembled över a hundred 
transport planes, civil as \vell as military, at Delhi’s airpoıt with less than a 
day’s notice, and packed India’s best Sikh ıegiment inside those planes, 
fueled up and kept ıeady to take off before dawn on October 27. Ali that 
lıe lacked was the signed accession, \vhiclı \vould, he rightly reported to his 
royal cousin, “fully regulaıise the position, and reduce the risk of an armed 
clash with Pakistan forees to the minimum. I shall relate a little further on 
how lucky it was that this accession was accepted.” 40 The crisis situation 
Mountbatten faced dııring that last teırible week in October obviously did 
not permit Ilır luxıııy of holding a plebiscite or referendum. The tribals 
\\iti' burning, looting, rnping, shooting, and vvithin a day’s march of Srina- 
ı'ıır— w1utc hıındrcds of ihoıısıınds ol peoplr w(Te \ irI nally mıprotcetcd or, 
un Mmıntbııllorı qulfrt nceurııloly pul il, “limr did not. of course, permit 
ılır w İli of Ilır peoplr bclııg uscrı lıılııed Ilı •!.' prior tu IH'flııg tlıose guard- 
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ian troops över the Himalayan \vall that separated Delhi from Srinagar. By 
the same token, then, should time permit the indecision of an autocratic 
maharaja who had “göne to pieces,” fled Srinagar, and abandoned his own 
subjects to a fate vvoıse than death, to stand in the way of their salvation? 

“Even after this decision had been reached Lord Mountbatten and the 
three British Chiefs of Staff of the Indian Army, Navy and Air Force 
pointed out the risks involved in the operation,” V. P. Menon reported. 
“But Nehru asserted that the only alternative to sending troops would be 
to allow a massacre in Srinagar, which would be followed by a majör com- 
munal holocaust in India. Moreover, the British residents in Srinagar would 
certainly be murdered by the raiders, since neither the Pakistan Com- 
mander-in-Chief nor the Supreme Commander was in a position to safe- 
guard their lives.” 41 What else could Lord Mountbatten possibly have done 
in the face of such dire warnings, threats, and advice? To hesitate for even 
an hour might have proved fatal to so precarious an operation, 

On October 27, as soon as Governor-General Jinnah learned of India’s 
airlift to Srinagar, he ordered his “aeting” British commander-in-chief 
(General Messervy was on leave), General Sir Douglas Gracey, to “move 
two brigades of the Pak army into Kashmir . . . one from Ravvalpindi and 
another from Sialkot. The Sialkot army was to march to Jammu, take the 
city and make the Maharaja a prisoner. The Ravvalpindi column was to ad- 
vance to Srinagar and capture the city.” 42 Such strategic aetion could have 
secured Kashmir for Pakistan while saving Srinagar from “tribal anarehy.” 
General Gracey refused, however, to accept those orders from his gov- 
ernor-general, infoıming Jinnah that “he was not prepared to issue instruc- 
tions which would inevitably lead to armed conflict betvveen the two 
Dominions and the withdrawal of British Officers, without the approval of 
the Supreme Commander” [Field Marshal Auchinleck]. 43 

Having just flown in from Karachi, Jinnah was in Lahore at this time 
and stayed with Mudie, who was “most aggressive and abusive” to Gracey 
över the phone, wanting to know “Why the hell Gracey was not carryiııg 
out Mr. Jinnah’s orders. What had it got to do \vith the Supreme Com¬ 
mander? What did it matter if the British Officers were withdrawn? Could 
he not send the troops on vvithout British Officers? Mr. Jinnah insisted on 
the orders bcing issucd at önce.” Gracey informed Auchinleck the ııext duy 
that he thought “Mudie had been drinking,” and Mountbatten addcıl in 
his report of this unpleasant incident to the King, that Sir Fnıncis tınıl 
apparentlv “lived ııp to his reputation.” General Cıııeey informed Field 
Marshal Auchinleck from Ravvalpiıuli by plıonc al 1:00 a,m. on October 
27-28 that lıe had “received orders İroni Jinnah vvhiclı il oheyed would 
mitci.ll İssue ‘Sluıul Down' order." 4 " 1 Aıuhlnln h \vlred İris elıiels of stufl lıı 
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London on October 28. A “stand down” order meant the automatic with- 
drawal of ali British officers from a dominion army. 

The “Auk” flew into Lahore from Delhi that fateful morning of October 
28 and was met at the airpoıt by Gracey, who stated that the orders Gracey 
had not obeyed were nonetbeless isstıed to Pakistani troops “to seize 
Baramula and Srinagar also Banihal Pass and to send troops into Mirpur 
district of Jammu.” 45 The supreme commander and General Gracey went 
to confront Jinnah immediately to explain the “situation vis-â-vis British 
officers very clearly,” Auchinleck reported to London. “Gracey also empha- 
sized military weakness of Pakistan while I pointed out incalculable conse- 
quences of military violation of what no w is territory of Indian Union in 
consequence of Kashmir’s sudden accession.” “His appıoach to Jinnah,” 
Mountbatten reported of Auchinleck’s crucial confrontation in Lahore, 
“was based on the fact that India’s acceptance of the accession of Kashmir 
vvas just as legally proper and correct as Pakistans acceptance of Juna- 
gadh’s accession; that India had a perfect right to send troops to the State 
in response to the Maharajah’s request; and on the extreme weakness of 
the Pakistan Army, and its Virtual uselessness vvithout British Officers.” 46 
Jinnah “withdrew orders,” Auchinleck was able to report at the end of his 
longest day in India’s service. 

Mountbatten and Ismay flew to Lahore vvithout Nehru on November 1, 
1947, and met with Liaquat, \vho was quite sick with an uleer that morn¬ 
ing in his bedroom. 

He vvas sittrng up with a rug round his knees, looking very ili. . . . 

I began by giving Liaquat a copy of a statement vvhich had been 
signed by the three India Commanders-in-Chief . . . intended to 
dispel the impression, in the minds of the Pakistan Government, that 
India had planned the sending of military assistance to Kashmir be- 
fore the tribal invasion began. ... I then went on to explain . . . 
the whole position of Junagadh . . . and of Kashmir, as I saw it. I 
used the same arguments as I later expanded to Jinnah whom I saw 
in the aftemoon. The burden of Liaquat’s reply was that the Maha- 
rajah had . . . brought about a serious situation by allovving his 
Hindus, and in particular his State forces, to massacre Muslims par- 
ticularly in, and aeross the boıder of, Jammu. . . . Liaquat ap- 
peared to be very depressed and almost disinclined to make any 
furthor effort to avoid war. Ismay and I did our best to eheer him 
up . . . he . . . bade us a very frlendly au revoir 47 

Mmıntbnttoıı utul Isıımy vvnıl ol! dlreolly tu Itınoh vvilh Jinnnlı. and 
üfler (Inlıhlııg lholr food, uccoıııpımlml Ilır (,)ııul<l l /V/um to his romu 
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and had 3Ya honrs of the most arduous and concentrated conversa- 
tion, of which Kashmir formed the main theme. ... I handed to 
Jinnah a further copy of the Chiefs of Staff statement of events . . . 
he expressed surprise at the remarkable speed at which we had been 
able to organize sending troops into the Srinagar plain. . . . Jin- 
nah’s principal complaint was that the Government of India had 
failed to give timely information to the Government of Pakistan 
about the action they proposed to take in Kashmir. I pointed out, in 
reply, that Nehru had telegraphed to Liaquat Ali Khan on the 26th, 
immediately the decision to send in troops had been taken. . . . 
Ismay agreed that the Government of Pakistan should have had the 
earliest possible notification. . . . To the best of his recollection, 
Nehru had told him on the 28th that he had kept Liaquat Ali Khan 
in touch with what was happening. . . . If this had not been done, 
the oversight must have been due to the pressure of events, and not 
because the Government of India had anything to hide. 

Jinnah looked up his fileş and said that the telegram had arrived 
after the troops had landed, and that it did not contain any form of 
an appeal for co-operation behveen the two Dominions in this mat- 
ter; it merely informed him of the accession and the landing of 
troops. Continuing, he said that the accession was not a bona fide 
one since it rested on “fraud and violence” and would never be ac- 
cepted by Pakistan. I asked him to explain why he used the term 
“fraud,” since the Maharajah was fully entitled in accordance with 
Pakistan’s own official statement about Junagadh . . . to make such 
accession. It was therefore perfectly legal and vahd. Jinnah said that 
this accession was the end of a long intrigue and that it had been 
brought about by violence. I counteıed this by saying that I entirely 
agreed that the accession had been brought about by violence; I 
knew the Maharajah w as most anxious to remain independent, and 
nothing but the terror of violence eould have made him accede to 
either Dominion; . . , the violence had come from tribes for whom 
Pakistan was responsible. . . . Jinnah repeatedly made it clear that 
in his opinion it was India who had committed this violence by 
sending her troops into Srinagar; I countered as often with the 
above argument, thereby greatly enraging Jinnah at my apparent 
denseness. 48 




Jinnah told Mountbatten and Ismay that hc had “lost interest in whut İl»' 
world thought of him since the British Commonwealth had lot him dtnvıı 
vvhen he asked thcm to come to the rescuc: of Pukistuıı.” “At tlıo eııd jimııılı 
became cxtremcly pessimistic and said il wns quite clear ılıtıl the Domin¬ 
ion of India vva.s mit l<> llırotlle and ehoke İliç Dominion of l'ııklslıııı at 
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birth, and that if they continued with their oppression there would be 
nothing for it but to face the consequences ... he was not afraid; for the 
situation was already so bad that there was little that eould happen to 
make it worse. . . . Ismay tried to eheer him up out of his depression but 
I fear was not very successful. . . . We parted on good terms.” 49 

A mood of lonely resigııation and fatalism shrouded Jinnah throughout 
the rest of that last bitter year of his life. His hopes of breathing the cool, 
healthful air of Srinagar faded with each passing day of prolonged fighting 
as more and stronger Indian forces kept flying in to push back the tribals 
and regular Pak “volunteers” who managed, without British support, to 
hold a line east of Muzaffarabad but would never reach the coveted Vale. 
Dark “forces,” both inside and out of Pakistan, were “after” him, seekıng to 
snuff out his own feeble hfe and to ehoke his political offspring. Only a 
week earlier, on the eve of his leaving Karachi, “an apparent attempt on 
Jinnah’s life” had been made by “Two men with the lower parts of their 
faces masked and wearing moon and crescent hats,” who rushed the guaıd 
at the government house, whipped out “revolvers,” and \vounded one 
poliçe officer before they eould be frightened off by his “whistle.” 50 Were 
they Khaksars? Or were they a different, stili more fanatical, sect of ortho- 
dox Muslims who considered him the “enemy?” While Liaquat nursed his 
bleeding uleer, and Mudie drowned both his sorrows and the Punjab’s 
with whiskey and water, Jinnah, longer and longer through every night, 
racked his body with coughing and dislodged more blood from his scarred 
and tired lungs. 

“That freedom can never be attained by a nation without suffering and 
sacrifice, has been amply borne out by the recent tragic happenings in this 
sub-continent,” Jinnah told a mass rally of his compatriots from the plat¬ 
form of Lahore’s University stadium on October 30. 

We are in the midst of unparalleled difficulties and untold suffer- 
ings; we have been through dark days of apprehension and an- 
guish. . . . The systematic massacre of defenceless and innocent 
people puts to shame even the most heinous atrocities committed by 
the worst tyrants known to history. We have been the vietims of a 
dceply-laid and vvell-planned conspiracy executed with utter disre- 
gard of the elementary principles of honesty, chivalry and honour. 

We thanlc Pıovidence for giving us courage and faith to fight these 
forces of evil. . . . Do not he afraid of death. Our religion teaches 
us to be aKvays prepnrod for death. Wo should faco it bravely to 
savo il» 1 lıonour of Puklslıtıı and Isinin. Theıe is no betler salvution 
for ıı Muslini Ilımı llıtı tluHİlı of ıı ıııarlyr for ıı rlglılooıı.s emısn. 61 
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“It was in this speech that I first heard him speak of death,” Fatima re- 
called. “The sufferings of tlıe refugees affected him deeply and he \vent to 
bed again, exhausted and feverish. But fileş kept pouring in, ministers and 
secretaries came to seek his instructions, so peace and rest werc impos- 
sible.” 52 



23 

Zîarnt 

( 1948 ) 


The “ali India” Müslim League council met for the last time in Karachi on 
December 14-15, 1947. Some 300 members, 160 from India, assembled in 
the Capital of Pakistan and voted to do to the Müslim League what that 
party had been so instrumental in accomplishing throughout British India— 
sphtting it into “independent and separate” Pakistan and India parties. 
Jinnah left his sick bed to preside över this final session of his paîtys coun¬ 
cil; he addressed them in English, and his speech w as later tranşlated into 
Urdu—Pakistan’s national language—by Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar, the miıı- 
ister of Communications. “As you know, the Müslim League has achieved 
and establislıed Pakistan,” Quaid-i-Azam told them. “The Muslims were a 
crowd, they were demoralized, and they had to suffer economically. We 
lıave achieved Pakistan, not for the League, not for any of our colleagues, 
but for the masses.” 1 

Not everyone was satisfied, hovvever. Maulana Jamal Mian angrily rose 
to protest that “Pakistan could hardly take pride in calling itsclf a Müslim 
State.’ He found many un-Islamic things in the State from top to bot- 
tom. . . . The behaviour of the Minister is not like that of Muslims. The 
poor cannot enter the houses of the Ministers; the needy and the lowly 
eannot see them. Only the courtiers can enter, those who possess large 
ImngaloNvs can enter. The name of İslam has been disgraced enough.” “We 
ııre only a four-month-old child,” Jinnah responded, feeling not mu eh 
slrongcr himself. “You knovv somebody would like to overthrow us. I know 
you wou!d say we havo not done sııch and such a thing, but we are only 
loıır ınonths old.” 

Iıı addltlon lo re.solvlng to divitle itsclf and clccting Liaquat Ali Khaıı 
"loıivenoi''* <Iİ ılır l'ukiıslıttı Muslini I,engin , ılır floııneil plaeed on raoorcl 
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its deep sense of sorrow and its feelings of horror at the widespread 
acts of oıganized violence and barbarity which have taken place, re- 
sulting in the Ioss of hundreds of thousands of innocent lives, colos- 
sal destruction of propeıty, wanton outrages against women, and 
mass migration of populations, whereby millions of hunıan beings 
have been uprooted from their hearths and homes and reduced to 
utter destitution. 

The Council also views with grave concern the rising tide of com- 
munal antagonism against the Müslim minority in the Indian Union 
where, in spite of the repeated declarations by the Congress that 
minorities will be dealt with justly and fairly . . . Müslim life and 
property continue to be insecure. 2 

Liaquat flew to Delhi for a meeting of the Joint Defence Council on 
December 22, at which time Nehru handed him a letter charging that the 
tribal “raiders” of Kashmir “have free transit through Pakistan. . . . Food 
and other supplies ar e also secured from Pakistan; indeed, we have reli- 
able reports that the raiders get their rations from military messes in 
Pakistan.” 3 The government of India demanded an end to ali such aid, 
access, supplies, and training. Liaquat promised to reply; and on Decem¬ 
ber 31, when Nehru had as yet received no official response from Pakistan, 
India submitted its formal complaint to the UN Security Council, an action 
urged by Mountbatten but one which Nehru and his cabinet would long 
regret having initiated. India’s complaint ıequested the security council to 
cali upon Pakistan to put an end immediately” to ali “assistance” it was 
providing frontier ti'ibal invaders of Kashmir, “a State which has acceded 
to the Dominion of India and is par t of India,” or “the Government of 
India may be compelled in self-defence, to enter Pakistan territory, in 
order to take military action against the invaders.” 4 

Pakistan replied to India’s complaint on January 15, 1948, and in u 
sound legal fashion. Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan cross-complainccl, 
Liaquat’s first brief argued: “the Pakistan Government emphatically clcııy 
that they are giving aid and assistance to the so-called invaders or bavcı 
committed any act of aggression against India.” 5 And “Pakistan’s Complalnl 
Against India,” filed the same day in the security council, and an evçti 
longer document called “Particulars of Pakistan’s Case” served to place) n 
number of broader issues and problems stili festering between (lıc ne w 
born neighbors on the Council’s agenda. 

... an extensive campaign of "genocide” dircctcd against the Müs¬ 
lim populntion of Kast Ptınjnb, Delhi, Ajmcı , , . (ete) vvııs undur- 
taken by the non-Muslim llıılors, peaple, ollldals. poliçe »ııd urmetl 
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forces of the States concerned and the Union of India . . . stili in 
progress . . . large numbers of Muslims—running into hundreds of 
thousands—have been ruthlesslv massacred, vastly larger numbers 
maimed, wounded and injured and över fi ve million . . . driven 
from their homes. . . . Brutal and unmentionable crimes have been 
committed against women and children. Property worth thousands 
of millions of rupees has been destroyed. 8 

Concluding its cross-complaint, Pakistan asked the security council to cali 
upon India to “desist from acts of aggression against Pakistan” and to ap- 
point a commission or commissions of the UN to investigate ali of its 
“charges” and to arrange for “cessation of fighting in the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir” and elsewhere in the subeontinent. A bili of “particulars” 
added documentation to support these various charges. 

Jinnah had no strength to fly to New York for the UN debate on India 
and Pakistan, but foreign minister Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan per- 
formed brilliantly as Pakistan’s advocate before the security' council; he 
was judicious, articulate, and often eloquent in presenting his case whilc 
refuting India’s charges. The security council appointed its commission, 
initially of three and later fîve members, who managed to effect a cease- 
fire by year’s end; but it never won agreement to withdrawal of ali the 
rnartial forces that kept pouring into that war-torn State, and it could 
never inaugurate a State-wide plebiscite. 

“The fîrst World War of 1914-18 was fought to end war,” Jinnah re- 
called on January 23, 1948, launehing the H.M.P.S. Dilaıcar (“Svvord”), 
Pakistan’s first modern destroyer. 

This led to the birth of the League of Nations and the idea of col- 
lective security, but the League of Nations proved only a pious 
hope. . . . The destruction caused by the first world war pales into 
insignificance as compared to the devastation and havoc resulting 
from the last world war and now with the discovery' of the Atom 
Bomb, one shudders to think of the pattern of future wars. . . . 
Pakistan must be prepared for ali eventualities and dangers. The 
vveak and the defenceless, in this imperfect world, invite aggression 
from others. . . . Pakistan is stili in its infaney and so is its Navy. 

. . . But this iııfant means to grow up and God vvilling will grow up 
much sooner than many people think. . . . You will have to make 
up for the smallness of vour size by your courage and selfless devo- 
lion to duty for it is not life that matters but the courage fortitude 
and detenninütion yoıı bring to il. 7 

A few dny.s earlior, Mnhııtmıı Gıınclhi won the last of lıis fnsts-unto- 
dtıııllı, peritıııdlııg İndin'.*, cııblıuıl lo pny Hn debi ol 55 eroros of rupees to 
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Pakistan, helping to put an end to the slaughter and looting of Muslims in 
and around Delhi, which had become so tragic a scandal. Angry Sikhs and 
militant Hindus marched ıound Birla House with black flags, shouting 
‘Xet Gandhi die!calling him “Mohammad Gandhi,” since he so often 
advocated Pakistan’s cause at prayer meetings and read from the Çuran. 
And on January 20, a bomb exploded in Birla House compound, but 
Gandhi had already finished his prayer meeting, 

Ten days later, his assassin did not miss. At his last prayer meeting on 
January 29, Gandhi said: 

If a man was in distress, the key to his happiness lay in labour. God 
did not create man to eat, drink and make merry. . . . Millionaires 
who ate without woı*k were parasites. Even they should eat by the 
sweat of their brow or should go without food, The only permissible 
exception was the disabled. . . . Gandhiji then spoke about peas- 
ants. If he had his say, our Governor-Geııeral and our Premier would 
be drawn from the kisans [peasants]. ... As real producers of 
wealth, they were verily the masters while we have enslaved them. 

. . . It was true, we were ali labourers. In honest labour lay our sal- 
vation and the satisfaction of ali vital needs. 8 

The next evening, before he could reach his prayer platform, Mahatma 
Gandhi was shot to death by a hate-crazed Hindu Brahman named Na* 
thuram Godse. 

“He was one of the greatest men produced by the Hindu community," 
vvrote Jinnah, in his brief message of condolence. How ironic it must have 
seemed to him that an orthodox Hindu should have killed his most in- 
transigent opponent, believing the Mahatma an “Agent of Pakistan” and 
a “Muslim-lover.” Norbert Bogdan, a vice-president of Schroeders’ Bank¬ 
ing Group in New York, met with Jinnah in Karachi just a few days af ter 
Gandhi’s assassination and reported that “Jinnah” . . . spoke of Gandhi in 
much more generous terms than he saw fit to use in his message, acknovvl- 
edging . . . how great was the loss for the Moslems. Jinnah addotl 
that . . , the real trouble was with the extremist groups, and he had beert 
favourably impressed by the Indian Government’s firm handling of thc.se 
following on Gandhi’s assassination.” 9 New Delhi outlawed the Rashiriı/tt 
Svayam Seva Sangh and Hindu Mahasabha, putting many of their İcadriN 
undeı immediate “preventive detention” arrest. 

Mir Laik Ali no\v became premier of Plydeıabad, and India's govcnı- 
ment was most ıınsettled by news of the n i zum’s 20-erore loun lo l'akisl.m 
Because of tlıat İnan, of eour.se, Pakistan remaiııed solvent. anıl Us fini 
annunl bııdget vvus proseıılod to Kımıelıi's ııssmıbly lı\ liııımee minİNtnr 
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Ghulam Mohammed on February 28. Defence expenditure was projected 
to be no less than £.27.8 million out of the total estimated expenditure of 
only £.39.4 million. Revenues were so meager moıeover, that a deficit of 
£.25.1 million was expected. 10 Similarly, the government of India allocated 
över 50 percent of its total budget to arms and projected a deficit of some 
£-20 million. Pakistan did its best to encourage imports from the sterling 
bloc and the United States, but because of its minimal industrial develop- 
ment, the continuing influx of refugees, and poor agricultural output in 
1948, revenues fell below anticipated totals with its deficits soaring higher. 
Ispahani appealed urgently for U.S. support, private as well as public. 
General Motors “are interested in installing plants in Pakistan,” Ambassa- 
dor Ispahani reported to his great leader that March, but “threatening war 
clouds” över Kashmir kept “holding them back.” 31 The World Bank and 
Export Bank were less worried about international instability but requircd 
proper surveys and reports by “first-class concerns” of carefully worked out 
“sehemes regulaıly broken down to the minutest items of expenditure and 
income” before doling out any loans. Pakistan was as yet unprepared to 
present such detailed pıoposals. 

Jinnah himself had no energy left to work on such matters. He could 
not even answer Ispahani’s letters anymore. An old Parsi friend from Bom¬ 
bay visited him in Karachi at this time and found him “dozing” in his 
gaıden at the government house. When Jinnah finally woke up, he whis- 
pered, “I am so tired, Jamshed, so tired.” 12 At seventy-two he had not only 
won his greatest süit but had outlived his foremost rival. It was high time 
for him to rest, was it not? 

Nonetheless, his government insisted that he fly to Dacca that March 
to address the majority of Pakistan’s population from their own “group” 
soil. He had not even göne to the East, or set foot in Dacca, the second 
“capital” of his nation. Great leader that he was, Jinnah answered the cali 
of his cabinet and addressed a crowd estimated to be över 300,000 in 
Dacca’s maidan on March 21, 1948. That was his last majör public address; 
ironically, he delivered it in English, though he spoke to a Bengali-lan- 
guage audience and informed them “in the elearest language” that “the 
State Language of Pakistan is going to be URDU and no other language.” 13 
This was, of course, the most volatile, divisive issue in Pakistani politics. 

Any one who tries to mislead you is really the enemy of Pakistan. 
Without one State Language, no Nation can remain tied up solidly 
togetlıer and funetion, l'.ook ııt the history of other countries. There- 
forc, so far as Ilı»' Stıılc bmıguago is oonecraed, I 3 akistan’s language 
shall bo URDU. , , . I İril yoıı önce again, do not fail into the irap 
ol thoso w İm imi ılı»' onnıılt’.s ol l’akİNlıın. Uıılurlııııııti'ly vou have 
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fifth-columnists and I am sorry to say they are Muslims—who are 
financed by outsiders . . . you must have patience. With your help 
and with your support we will make Pakistan a mighty State. . . . 

No amount of trouble, no amount of hard work or sacrifice is too 
much or to be shirked. ... I wish you God speed. 14 

He did not live to return, however, or to see East Pakistan metamorphosed 
through fire into the separate nation of Bangladesh, where Bengali \vould 
become and remain the sole official language. 

The Frontier grew more restive as well. Pathans continued talkıng 
about a State of their own, “Pashtunistan,” and even the Baluchis kept 
murmuring about a “Greater Baluchistan.” So in April Jinnah \vas flown to 
Peshawar where he had to speak at Islamia College, and to air force cadets 
at Risalpur, and to the civil officers at the governrnent house, and then at 
an open-air meeting in Peshavvar, where “He was drenched to the bone,” 
Fatima recalled. “That night it was obvious that he had cauglıt a chill, but 
he refused to send for a doctor. ‘It’s nothing,’ he said to me, ‘just a cold.’ 
This cold was the beginning of the end. In Karachi, his cough continued, 
and only when I forced a doctor on him did we learn that he had bron- 
chitis. . . . İJ Jinnah knew it was much worse than either a cold or bron- 
chitis but did not wish to alarm Fatima more than was absolutely neces- 
sary. He understood too \vell by then that there was no cure for his 
sickness, no simple patent medicine to takc his pain away or make the 
coughing stop. 

Jinnah’s relations with his closest colleagues deteriorated rapidly in the 
final months of his life. As he grew vveaker and daily more conscious ol 
the imminence of death, he was less patient with inefficiency and inepti- 
tude, more easily angered by the usual excuses for not getting anything 
done. B efor e dying, he naturally wanted to see significant progress in his 
strugghng infant land. In mid-April at a “private and exclusive lunch” at 
the nawab of Bahavvalpur’s House, Jinnah called Liaquat “mediocre” 18 in 
luncheon conversatioıı with M. A. Khuhro, the then chief minister of Sindi 
Relations between the govemor-general and his prime minister coııld 
hardly have been less than strained perhaps in that era of unrelieved na- 
tional calamity and stress, financial stringency, and Virtual \var. Liaquııt 
reportedly wrote Jinnah in January and offered to “resign” as prime mili 
ister after learning from his begüm of Jinnah’s angrily and openly cx 
pressed dissatisfaction with his woık. Jinnah expresşed equal &ustıatioıı 
and disgust at the way the nawab of Mamdot, then chief minister of tlıe 
Punjab, “was uninterested in the fate of the refugees.” He called Mamdol 
and Goveı-nor Mudie to Karachi in May aııd told Mamdot. who had lınm 
his right arın in vvinnirıg the l’ıınjftb for the Leııgue, timi "İm ıvus ııseless us 
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a Prime Minister, which,” Mudie reported, “was only too true. He [Jin¬ 
nah], therefore, nominated Mian Mümtaz Daultana” to take control of the 
Punjab ministry, 17 but Daultana “refused, protesting that he had complete 
confidence in Mamdot. ... I [Mudie] knew and he [Daultana] knew 
that if he did become Prime Minister Mamdot would just about cut his 
throat. Jinnah was very angry and the meeting was adjourned. . . . Jin¬ 
nah . . , rounded on me. . . . ‘Your policy is weak. You’ve lost your nerve.’ 

I asked what his orders for me were. He said ‘None.’ I then asked what his 
advice to me would bc as a friend. He replied *Wash your hands of them, 
as I am going to do.’ . . . It was clear . . . that Jinnah was far from well. 
Indeed he had to lie down immediately after our meeting.” 18 

In June, Jinnah and Fatima flew to Quetta, wheıe he could breathe the 
cool bracing air of Baluchistan mountain country. “Within a few days of 
our arrival ... he was able to sleep and eat vvell; the coughing subsided 
and his temperature came down to normal . ” Fatima ıecalled. “For the first 
time in many years he seemed relaxed.” 19 On June 14, Jinnah addressed the 
officers of Quetta’s StafF College, reflecting perhaps his own deepest anxi- 
eties about the growing strain in his relations with the cabinet and other 
official colleagues. 

You, along \vith other Forces of Pakistan, are the custodians of the 
life, property and honour of the people of Pakistan. The Defence 
Forces are the most vital of ali Pakistan Services and correspond- 
ingly a very heavy responsibility and burden lies on your shoul- 
ders. ... I want you to remember and if you have time enough you 
should study the Government of India Act, as adapted for use in 
Pakistan, which is our present Constitution, that the executive au- 
thority flows from the Head of the Government of Pakistan, who is 
the Governor-General, and, therefore, any command or orders that 
may come to you cannot come without the sanction of the Executive 
Head. 20 

The next day he told the Çuetta municipality, vvhich presented him 
with a handsome Relief Fund pürse, that “luckily Baluchistan was spared 
the tragedy vvhich the Punjab went through on the establishment of Paki¬ 
stan. . . . Çuetta may be as great a civil station as a cantonment. . . . For 
a large part of VVestem Pakistan it will be the natural summer resort. . . . 

II naturally pains me to find the curse of provincialism holding sway över 
ıı uy section ol Pakistanis. Pakistan must be rid of this evil. It is a relic of 
Ilır old administration . . . British control. . . . We are now ali Paki- 
nI itiliş—not Bahıchis, I’ııtlıaııs, Siııdhis, Itcııgalis, Punjabis and so on . . . 
miti we shoııld lxı pvoud to bc laıovvn us l'nkİNtaııls and notlıing else,’’ 21 

FaHınft trlml to "İnik lılııı oııl ol" ııgrcclııg to lly back to Karachi to 
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speak at the opening ceremony of the State Bank of Pakistan on July 1, 
1948, but Jinnah insisted on going. The flight so “exhausted him” that “he 
could haıdly get out of bed” to deliver the speech that was written for 
him. As Fatima noted: “Those who saw and heard him must have realised 
that he was not in good health; his voice was scarcely audible and he 
paused and coughed his way through his speech. When we returned home 
he collapsed into bed with his shoes on.” 22 He had earlier accepted an 
invitation from the Canadian commissioner of trade to attend a reception 
that evening to celebrate the eighty-fiıst anniversary of the dominion; that 
was to be the last social function Jinnah would ever attend. 

On July 6, Jinnah and his sister flew back to Quetta, but he continued 
to run “a slight fever,” so the doctors advised moving him to even more 
rarefied an atmosphere. Ziarat, a lonely Baluchi hill station forty miles and 
several thousand feet above Quetta, boasted a residency bungalow built 
by the British. That hill station was perched Iike an eagle at the top of the 
timber line. It was Jinnah’s last retreat in the search of air püre enough to 
save his dying 1ungs. “A cluster of fruit trees and beds of flowers add to the 
beauty of the place,” Fatima recalled, noting how her brother, whose “con- 
dition \vas deteriorating,” liked “its quiet charm.” 

Lieutenant Colonel ilahi Bakhsh of the Indian Medical Service was “sit- 
ting out on [his] lawn” in Lahore after dinner on July 21, when Muham- 
mad Ah, the sccretary general to the govemment of Pakistan, phoned from 
Kaıachi ordering him to fly “immediately” to Quetta. Dr. Bakhsh was met 
at the airport there on Friday afternoon by Majör General M. A. Khan and 
Colonel K. Jilani, who drove with him in the governor-geneıal’s car tO 
Ziarat. “Nobody knew what he was suffering from,” ı-ecalled Bakhsh. “Ali 
I could gather was that he abhorred injections and patent medicines and 
preferred to be addressed as ‘Sir’ and not as *Your Excellency,’ ” 23 
Fatima brought him to his great leader’s bedroom the next morning. 

I found the Quaid-i-Azam lying in bed facing the door. He looked 
shockingly thin and weak and had an ashen grey complexion . . . 
his appearance that morning frightened me. He must have guessed 
what was in my mind, for he diverted my attention by motioning me 
to a chair and enquiring if I had a pleasant jonrney. I sat down and 
asked for a detailed account of his present and previous illnessos. 

. . . “There is nothing much wıong with me,” he told me, “except 
that I have got stomach trouble and exhanstion due to ovcrvvork and 
woıry. For forty yeaıs I have workcd for 14 hoıırs a day, novor 
knowing what disease was. However, for the last few years I have 
been having annual attacks of fever and canglı. My doctors in Hom- 
bay rogardffld timse as attacks of broııohills, and vvillı the ıısııııl Irnıt 
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ment and rest in bed, I generally recovered vvithin a week or so. For 
the last year or two, however, they have increased both in frequency 
and severity and are much more exhausting.” While I was listening 
to him I found him losing breath after every sentence and some- 
times pausing in the middle. His mouth was dry and he moistened 
his lips many times while talking. The voice lacked tone and was 
. . . almost inaudible. He had a couple of fits of coughing . . . 
which left him exhausted. . . . After a short pause during which he 
closed his eyes and looked more dead than alive, he continued, 
“About three weeks ago I caught a chill and developed fever and a 
cough for which the Civil Surgeon of Quetta prescribed penicillin 
lozenges. I have been taking these since; my cold is better, the fever 
is less, but I feel very weak. I don’t think there is anything organi- 
cally wrong with me . . . if my stomach can be put right I wiÜ re- 
cover soon. Many years ago I had a rather bad stomach trouble for 
which I consulted two or three London specialists, but they failed 
to diagnose my illness, and one of them even advised operation. . . . 

I didn’t submit to the operations and on the advice of another Lon¬ 
don doctor went to Germany and consulted a famous doctor. He 
told me that I had no organic trouble and only needed rest and a 
regulation of diet. I stayed in his clinic for a few weeks and recov¬ 
ered completely. In 1934 I was diagnosed by the Bombay doctors to 
be suffering from heart disease, but a heart specialist in Germany 
assured me that my heart was peıfectly normal.” 

The doctor asked the govemor-general to remove his silk pyjama top so 
that he could listen to his heart; “I observed with distress that he was 
much thinner than he appeared with clothes on and could not make out 
how he had managed to survive and work in such an advanced stage of 
emaciation. ... I had seen equally severe cases among the prisoners of 
war at Singapore. . . . The physical examination . . . dimmed my hopes, 
although I did not reveal my fears to the patient. ... I expressed a desire 
to have him investigated further before I could give my final diagnosis, but 
lıinted that the root cause of the trouble appeared to me to be lung disease 
and not his stomach. The Quaid-i-Azam stili believed, hovvever, that his 
primary trouble was the stomach, and urged me to pay more attention to 
it. . . .” 24 Bakhsh did not ignore his patient’s concern and prescribed a 
"lıigh caloric . . . low ıesidue diet.” Fatima “appeared to doubt” the “ad- 
vantage” of inflicling such a diet on her brother but said nothing, and for 
a day or two Jinnulı sceırıed lo eat better, for the wise doctor also pre- 
soribed “a digeslive mixture. M 

BukliNİı did ılır besi. İn fnct, tlıal ımy ınedicul pıaelitioncr could have 
done, lir "nıııg uj>" Ilır «dvll «vııgron from <,)ııoHn. \vlıo drovr ııp lo Zinıal 
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next morning \vith his clinical pathologist and brought along his micro- 
scope and reagents to test Jinnah’s blood sputum and do the usual labora- 
tory work. Their lab “findings” confirmed the colonels “suspicions.” With 
so important a patient, hovvever, further corroboration was considered es- 
sential before surrendering hope to the fatal disease that was consuming 
his lungs. So Bakhsh wired his own hospital in Lahore and ordered three 
of its best specialists to fly to Ziarat, telling one of them to bring his por- 
table x ray along. Then he wired Karachi for special medicines. Within the 
week most of Pakistan’s advanced medical people were flown or driven 
8,500 feet above sea Ievel to Ziarat; they concentrated on the dying old 
man \vho coughed without respite in that remote spot, whose strange name 
means “burial tomb,’’ like the ancient ziggurat mound of Mesopotamia 
erected at the dawn of civilization to house the remains of a god-king. 
Bakhsh recalled. 

While I was telling him the grave news I vvatched him intently. 

He . . . remained quite calm and ali he said after I had finished 
was, “Have you told Miss Jinnah?” I replied, “Yes, Sir . . . I had to 
take her into confidence.” The Quaid-i-Azam interrupted me and 
said, “No, you shouldn’t have done it. After ali she is a woman.” I 
expressed regret for the pain caused to his sister. . . . The Quaid-i- 
Azam listened patiently and in the end said, “It doesn’t matter, what 
is done is done. Now teli me ali about it. How long have I had this 
disease? What are the chances of my overcoming it? How long will 
the treatment last? I should like to know everythı'ng and you must 
not hesitate to teli me the whole truth.” ... I replied that I . . . 
felt confident that with the aid of the latest drugs there should be a 
fair chance of a considerable improvement. 25 

Ispahani flew in from New York that week and offered to arrange for 
any “medical aid from America" that might be needed, which he was 
ready to bring in a “special plane” if Dr. Bakhsh thought it advisable. “He 
enquired about the nature of the illness—which, of course, I could not 
reveal,” Bakhsh noted, allowing Jinnah’s friend to see him alone. Hovv¬ 
ever, “After his interview he came downstairs visibly moved. I hoped lıe 
had not betrayed his anxiety before the patient. In his evident concern he 
repeated his offer of medical help from America. . . .” But there w as nollı- 
ing any American doctor could have done that Bakhsh was not trying to 
do. No cure had been discovered for the tubereulosis-tıırned-to-lung-eım- 
cer that had by then almost totally coıısumed both of his lııngs. 

Liaquat arrived shortly after Ispahani lef t and spenl about hail mı 
hour alone with Jinnah. İle mııst lıııve seen vvlıat anyonu ııllovvod elosu 
enoııgh to look oonld lıııve seen the govûtuor-generul wtıs dylng. The 
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Quaid-i-Azam would soon to be no more, and the burden of leading Paki¬ 
stan would fail upon his shoıılders, his ulcer, his life. Fatima, who had 
never really liked either Liaquat or his begüm—(perhaps she blamed them 
both for helping lure Jinnah back to India from his Ilampstead retreat, 
where she and her beloved brother might have lived their lives out in 
peace and quiet contentment), subsequently reported that after Liaquat 
left, Jinnah told her with trembling voice, “Do you know why he has 
come? He wants to know how serious my illness is, how long I will last.’’ 26 
It was doubtless true, yet hardly as opprobrious as Fatima considered it, 
under the circumstances. There was, after ali, stili a nation to be run— 
millions of displaced persons to be fed and cared for, an undeclared war 
in Kashmir to be fought, a constitution to be drafted, dissident Bengalis, 
Pathans, Baluchis, Punjabis, and Sindis somehovv to be satisfied. To Lia- 
quat, a displaced Na\vabzada from the United Provinces and Oxford, it 
must have seemed odd to be there in Ziarat, stili a mere “courtier” to that 
imperious regal couple, though he \vas almost fifty-three, The prime minis- 
ter would have little more than three years after Jinnah died before a hired 
assassin’s bullet claimed his life in mid-October 1951, in Ravvalpindi. Dr. 
Bakhsh remarked of Liaquat: 

Downstairs in the dravving room I met the Prime Minister. He anx- 
iously enquired about the Quaid-i-Azam, complimented me on hav- 
ing won the first round by securing the patient’s confidence, and 
expressed the hope that it would contribute to his recovery. He also 
urged me to probe into the root cause of the persistent disease. I 
assured him that despite the Quaid-i-Azam’s serious condition there 
was reason to hope that if he responded to the latest medicines 
which had been sent for from Karachi he might yet overcome the 
trouble, and that the most hopeful feature was the patient’s strong 
power of resistance. I was moved by the Prime Minister’s deep con¬ 
cern for the health of his Chief and old comrade. 27 

Streptomycine arrived and was administered, but “miracle” drug that 
it was, it could not aehieve the impossible. Nor did the Id prayers of Jin¬ 
nah’s nation, voiced from every mosque in Pakistan and elsevvhere through- 
out the Müslim vvorld on August 7, suffice to tura the inexorable tide of 
the insidious disease that silently consumed his lungs. By August 9 edema 
of the feet set in, and the medical staff surrounding the Quaid decided it 
vvotıld be best to remove him to a lower altitude. Ziarat’s rarefied atmo- 
sphere appearod to be iırıposing too great a strain on his failing heart and 
kidncys, Injections of corııınino ımd ullmvlolct therapy provcd usöless. 
Jlnnıılı, hovvovcr, vvıın rolııotant to tnovo nııvvvlun•. cspechılly on the eve of 
tM(U’|)(«ııdoııoe Dav. vvlılclı vviin proehnly wlıen link Inslı ndvlsocl drlvlııg 
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him down to Quetta. “This is impossible,” the governor-general replied. 

The earliest would be the 15th.” They feared that date might be too late, 
enlisting Fatima’s support in pressing him till at last he agreed. 

Jinnah’s final journey home began on August 13 at 3:30 p.m. He in- 
sisted on wearing “a brand new süit with a tie to match, and a handker- 
chief in his vanity pocket,” Fatima recalled. “I helped him put on his 
polished pump shoes. He was brought down on a stretcher and was placed 
in a semi-reclining position in the back of the big Humber car, in which 
we travelled to Quetta.” 28 Though many “precautions” had been takcn to 
keep the move “top secret,” cheering crowds lined the road along their 
winding descent. The Humber had escort cars and a jeep front and rear, 
so it was quite a convoy with the governor-general’s handsome blue flags 
flying as they bumped över the rocky ill-surfaced road that had never 
borne so important or imposing an entourage before. They stopped for tea 
about a mile past the Rest House, since Jinnah had noticed “about a dozen 
men’ standing around there and wanted no intrusive eyes seeing how 
weak he was. Dr. Bakhsh remembered: 

We reached Quetta just before sunset after about four hours’ driv- 
l n g- The Residency had been cleared of ali visitors, and we shifted 
him on stretcher to his bed-room on the first floor. ... I examined 
his pulse and found that every tenth or fifteenth beat was missing. . . . 

I ascribed the abnormality in the pulse to the exhaustion of the jour¬ 
ney and hoped it would disappear with rest. . . . Next morning, 
August the 14th, was the Anniversary of the establishment of Paki¬ 
stan. We visited the Quaid-i-Azam at about 8.30. ... I said: “Sir, 
we are very fortunate in having brought you down to Quetta with- 
out any mishap. It was risky to shift you from Ziarat in such a weak 
State. . . .” The Quaid-i-Azam smiled, saying, “Yes, I am glad you 
have brought me here. I was caught in a trap at Ziarat.” 29 

A statement published that morning in Pakistan’s daily nevvspapers w a s 
entitled the Quaid-i-Azam’s “Message” to the “Citizens of Pakistan” but 
was obviously composed in Karachi not Ziarat: 

Today we are celebrating the first anniversary of our freedom. We 
have faced the year with courage, determination and imaginatioıı, 
and the record of our achievements has been a wonder£ul one in 
warding off the blows of the enemy. ... I congratulııte you ali—my 
Ministers under the leadership of the Prime Minister. 30 

Jinnah had written noııe of it, of cour.se. İle vvrotr nothing any loııger nml 
baroly glanced at the morning nevvspupers, llovv reuıote İlmi glorloııs car- 
riugo rulo wllh Mounlbullen ınıısl luıve minneti lo lıltn on ilil# fi i mi mini- 
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versary—the air ringing with shouts of “Pakistan Zindabad” and his most 
pressing fear of death then from an unknown assassin’s bullet. The count- 
less “traps” set for him, some baited so handsomely—provincial goveınor, 
prime minister, knighthood—he had eluded them ali. Daggers, guns, 
bombs, ali of them had missed the Grey Wolf. He had proved himself too 
fast, too elusive, too strong for them. 

The third week in August, Jinnah’s appetite improved slightly. He asked 
for halva and puröes, tvvo delicacies his doctor initially had feared might 
be too “heavy” for him to digest, but Fatima wisely fed her brother his 
favorites, and they seemed to eheer him up. The doctors tried to get him 
to move as much as possible by sitting him up in bed for his meals, then 
standing him on his feet, vvalking him a bit, trying to keep his museles 
from atrophying, and trying to help his digestive system to funetion. He 
became more irritable; he yelled at everyone for not being more “punc- 
tual,” and Fatima explained that “her brother attached a great deal of im- 
portance to punetuality, and had ali his life been most punetual himself.” 81 

Jinnah’s doctor \vas “shocked” to find that his patient weighed only 
eighty pounds. It was clear to ali those at the Quaid~i-Azam’s bedside that 
if he was ever to retum alive to his Capital he would have to be flovvn back 
there very soon. Jinnah asked for permission to resume smoking. (He had 
smoked an average of fifty or more Craven A cigarettes a day över the last 
thirty years.) The doctor permitted him to have one cigarette a day, order- 
ing him not to inhale. Soon, however Bakhsh agreed to double his “ration.” 

It did us good to see him enjoying it, . . , since in a habitual smoker 
the first sign of recovery was commonly a craving for and pleasure 
in smoking. . . . Next morning I noticed four cigarette stumps in 
the ashtray on the table by his bedside . . . the patient had ex- 
ceeded his allowance. . . . Looking at the ashtray, I remarked that 
he appeared to have enjoyed his cigarettes. The Quaid-i-Azam took 
the hin t, and ingeniously replied: “Yes, but didnt you teli me there 
was no harm in smoking if I didn’t inhale?” ... his mind was re- 
gaining its old legal quality, and we vvelcomed this additional sign 
of recovery. 32 

(iigarette srnoke did not help heal his lungs, however, so the doctors con- 
liuucd advising him to moderate his smoking and retum to Karachi. But 
Jinnah did not vvant to go “home” to the governor-geneıal’s mansion as an 
■'invulid.” İle suggested a few quieler plnces on the plains, Sibi and Malir, 
but both of those weıv hol. dıiNty, nml ıemole. 

İle silici lo Bııklıslı: "I loıı'l lake me lo Kıırachi on cîi'utehes. I want to go 
lliere wlıen I eıuı wıılk ironi llıe eni' lo my romu. You kııo\v, from the porch 
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you have to pass the A.D.C.’s room and then the Military Secretary’s be- 
fore you reach mine. I dislike being carried on a stretcher from the car to 
my room.” He wanted none of his Karachi staff to see him this way, too 
weak to stand up. Jinnah practically stopped eating af ter August 28, and 
whenever Bakhsh urged him to take some food, he was told, “Doctor, you 
are overfeeding me. I have never taken so much food before, even when I 
was quite well . . . Some years ago we had a European diplomat to din- 
ner in Bombay. He did not take the soup when it was served. I noticed this 
but thought perhaps he was not fond of soup. When the fish was brought 
he refused that also. I was suıprised but kept quiet. But vvhen the joint was 
served and he didn’t touch it, I couldn’t refrain from asking him the reason 
of this abstinence. Our guest replied that he had been living on lettuce for 
six months. We were ali the more surprised because he appeared to be in 
very good health, Now do you think a man can live for such a long time on 
lettuce and maintain good health?" 33 

Jinnah lived on a few cups of tea and coffee, and some plain water to 
swallow his pills. He “lay in bed quietly ali dav," listless, apathetic, de- 
pressed. “Fati, I am no longer interested in living. The sooner I go the bet- 
ter, he confessed before the month ended. “It does not matter whether I 
live or die, he told Bakhsh on August 29. Bakhsh “noticed tears in his eyes, 
and was startled by this manifestation of feeling in one generally looked 
upoıı as unemotional and unbending. ... I had always felt that he had 
been kept going, despite his low vitality, by an indomitable will. ... 1 
knew from experience that when a patient gave up the fight no treatment. 
however perfect, could aclıieve much, and was, therefore, greatly distressed 
to find that the man of iron will had given up the fight. 34 

By September, Jinnah had pneumonia as well as tuberculosis and cancer 
of the lungs. His temperature rose to about 100° with his pulse dispropor- 
tionately higher and his heartbeat was irregular, occasionally missin g. Oxy- 
gen was required to help him breathe. Ispahani was cabled to cali I )r. 
Hinshaw of the Mayo Clinic in Minnesota to fly immediately to Quettıı 
for consultation. 35 Bakhsh also sent for Dr. M. A. Mistry from Karachi. 
Mistry arrived the next morning, September 9. Mistry and Bakhsh had been 
elassmates at Guys Hospital in London, where both had received Hırlı 
xM.D.s in 1931. After examining the patient, Mistry coııfinned his frieııd'a 
diagnosis, treatment, and advice, judging that there was rcallv nollılng 
more any American doctor could do. Jinnah was hearel mııttering alnın I m 
he tossed about uncomfortably in bed . . . “The Kashmir Coınmlsslon hııvn 
an appointment with mc today, why huvun’I tlıuy lurıırd m>y VVlu ir um 
they?” 30 

Ilın govornor-genemls Vlklııg and lwo Dıtkotıı ıtlrplnncN in oıury IiIn 
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staff and luggage arrived at Quetta airport and were ready to take off by 
2:00 p.m. on September 11, 1948. “As his stretcher was taken into the Vi- 
king s cabin, Fatima recalled, “the pilot and crew lined up and saluted him. 
He in tura lifted his hand feebly. ... A bed had been improvised in the 
front cabin and I sat with him, along with Dr. Mishy. . . . Oxygen cylin- 
ders and a gas mask were ready. . . , After about two hours flying, we 
landed at the Air Force base at Mauripur at 4:15 pm. Here he had landed 
just över a year ago, full of hope and confidence that he would help build 
Pakistan into a great nation, Then thousands had thronged to welcome him. 
But today, as instructed . . . there was no one at the airport. Colonel 
Knovvles . . . greeted us as we came out of the plane.” 37 Knovvles was Jin¬ 
nah s military secretary and had brought the army ambulance into which 
the governor-general was carried on his stretcher. Fatima and a Quetta 
nurse, Sister Dunham, sat inside the rear of the ambulance with Jinn ah , 
wbile the doctors followed in the governor-general’s new Cadillac limousine. 

‘After we had covered about four or five miles, the ambulance coughed 
and came to a sudden stop. Five minutes later,” Fatima reported, “I got out 
only to be told that it had run out of petrol, but the driver was also fidget- 
ing with the engine . . . there was no breeze, and the humid heat was op- 
pressive. To add to his discomfort, scores of flies buzzed around his face, 
and he did not have the stıength to bruslı them away. . . . Sister Dunham 
and I fanned him in turns, waiting for another ambulance to arrive. . . . 
Eveıy minute was an eteınity of agony. He could not be shifted to the 
Cadillac as it was not big enough for the stretcher.” 38 

“Wondering what had happened,” vvrote Bakhsh, “I got out and found 
that there had been a breakdown due to engine trouble. The driver assured 
us that he \vould soon put it right, but he fiddled with the engine for about 
tvventy minutes, and the ambulance vvould not start. Miss Jinnah sent the 
Military Secretary to feteh another ambulance. Dr. Mistry went with him. 
... I examined him [Jinnah] and was horrified to find his pulse becoming 
vveaker and irregular. I ran . . . and brought back a thermos flask contain- 
iııg hot tea. Miss Jinnah quickly gave him a cup. . . . What a catastrophe 
il:, having survived the air journey, he were to die by the road-side.” 39 

It was a lonely streteh of highway leading south toward Karachi. 
“Nearby stood hundıeds of huts belonging to the refugees," noted Fatima, 
“wlıo vvent about their business, not knowing that their Quaid, who had 
given them a homeland, vvas in their midst, lyirıg helpless. Çars honked 
tlıeir way pııst, buses ııııcl trııcks rumbled by, and we stood there im- 
ınobill/.od in ıııı umlıulunoe llıııl refused lo ınove an ineli. . . , We waı’ted 
lor över one lioiıı, ııııd ııo limit. İn my İlli- Ims been so loııg ııııd fiili of 
ımgulüh ." 40 
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The trip from the aiıport to the government house took half as long as 
the entire fligbt from Quetta. They reached the govemor-generars mansion I 
at 6:10 p.m. “He slept for about two hours,” Fatima noted, “then he opened 
his eyes and . . . whispered, ‘Fati. . . .’ His head dropped slightly to the 
right, his eyes closed. I ran out of the ıoom cıying, ‘Doctor, doctor. Come 
quickly. My brother is dying. Where are the doctorsP’ In a few ıııoınents I 
they \vere there, examining him and giving him injections. I stood there, I 
motionless, speechless. Then I saw them cover his body, head to foot, with 
the sheet . . . and fainted on the floor.” 

Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah died at 10:20 p.m. on September 11, 1948. AH that 
remained of him weighed only seventy pounds. VVrapped in a simple j 
shroud, he was buried the next day in Kaıachi, where a handsome domed 
monument of pink marble now stands, housing the remains of one of his- 
tory’s most remarkable, tenacious, enigmatic figures. 

Fatima Jinnah, who inherited most of her brothers estate, remained in j 
Pakistan till her death on July 9, 1967. In 1964-65, the Madar-i-Millat 
(“Mother of the Nation”), tried to follow in her brothers political footsteps 
by running for president of Pakistan against Field Marshal Ayub Khan. I 
She ran a vigorous campaign as the candidate for Ayub’s united opposition 
and won great support in the east; but she was defeated because of Ayub’s 
“basic democracy” technique of undemocratic elections. After that she re- 
sumed her former life of luxurious isolation, spending her final years in Vir¬ 
tual solitude and reflecting on the remarkable man to whom she had de- 
voted herself. 

Jinnah’s daughter Dina never joined her father in Pakistan while he 
lived; she came to Karachi only for his funeral. When Dina married Neville 
Wadia, a Parsi-born Christian, Jinnah tried his best to dissuade her, going 
almost as far as Sir Dinshaw Petit had with his daughter. As Justice Chaglft 
recalled: “Jinnah, in his usual imperious manner, told her that there vvero 
millions of Müslim boys in India, and she could have anyone she chose. 
Then the young lady, who vvas more than a match for her father, replietl: 
‘Father, there were millions of Müslim giriş in India. Why did you ııol 
marry one of them ?’” 41 Jinnah never spoke to his daughter after she mar* 
ried. And though they did correspond, he always addressed her formally as I 
“Mis. Wadia” and never talked of her to his friends, ınsisting, indeed, timi 
he had “no daughter .” 42 

Dina and Neville Wadia kept house in Bombay and had l\vo clıildreıı, 
soon after wlıich they separntcd, Neville, wlıo prcsidod över the WutIlıı 
COinmcıeiıil and t esi İle eıııplre İllere, pıiNNecl enıılrnl ol lıls hıiNİnt’NN ou lo 
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his son Nusli, who chairs the board of Wadia Industries, Ltd. and has two 
sons, Jinnah’s only great grandchildren, who live in Bombay as citizens of 
India. Dina and Neville had a daughter as well, who apparently lives in 
Manhattan as something of a “recluse” but vvas “too young to remember 
[Jinnah] and saw little of him,” according to her father. Neville Wadia 
left India after divorcing Dina, choosing to reşide in Svvitzerland. Dina 
moved to New York City and lived alone in a splendid apaıtment on Madi- 
son Avenue until at least 1982 . Thus, none of Jinnah’s direct descendants 
ever opted for Pakistan. 
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